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few  subjects  have  the  men  of  recent  times  differed  more 
^  widely,  than  in  the  judgment  they  have  formed  concerning 
the  spirit  and  measures  of  the  leaders  in  the  memorable  struggle 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  All  parties,  however, 
have  been  pretty  well  agreed  in  describing  the  principal  actors 
in  those  times  as  extraordinary  men,  and  as  having  brought 
a  genius  of  the  highest  order  to  the  great  (piestions  of  social 
policy.  This  conces.sion  has  been  made  to  tlie  intelligence  of 
many  among  the  royalists;  and  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour,  without  any  mention  of  less  reputable 
causes,  luis  been  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  course  which 
they  pursued.  On  the  popular  leaders,  similar  jiraise  has  been 
bestowed  by  some  of  their  most  determined  opponents;  sometimes, 
with  every  appearance  of  ingenuousness,  but,  frequently,  it  w’ould 
seem,  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  their  integrity  w  ith  greater 
effect,  or  in  the  hope  of  making  it  appear,  that  strong  popular 
principles  of  government,  having  received  their  full  trial  in  such 
hands,  and  signally  failed,  should  henceforth  be  regarded  with 
the  deepest  mistrust  by  every  wise  man,  under  any  possible 
management.  But  we  have  not  now  to  do  with  the  motives  of 
such  concessions.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  made,  and  with  the  certainty  that  they  would  not  have  been 
made  so  generally,  had  not  the  history  of  those  times  been  such 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  ol  truth.  Not  that  w’eak  minds 
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were  wanting  in  that  a^e  either  in  matters  of  policy  or  religion,  any 
more  than  our  own.  Tlic  supply  of  ^reat  men  was  more  remark¬ 
able  than  in  any  precedinu^  period  of  our  history ;  but  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  so  much  excellence  in  some  (puirters,  tended 
to  produce  extravagance,  and  almost  every  conceivable  absurdity 
in  others.  In  short,  tlie  j^eneration  then  existing,  discovered  a 
marvellous  aptitude  for  reviving  and  invigorating  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  folly  of  all  bygone  times. 

It  is  sad  doing,  however,  when  we  attemj)t  to  ascertain  the 
ground  on  which  the  more  favourable  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
men  of  those  times  has  been  formed,  and  j)ossess  no  better  guide 
than  is  afforded  by  our  pojiular  histories.  It  is  true,  when  death 
puts  an  end  to  the  career  of  conspicuous  personages,  we  are,  per- 
ha|)s,  favoured  with  a  description  of  their  character,  set  forth 
after  the  most  approved  method,  and  with  suflicient  marks  of  ela¬ 
boration.  Hut  the  man  who  has  learnt  to  regard  just  and  satis¬ 
factory  views  on  such  matters  as  important,  and  who  haj)pens  to 
be  so  ill-starred  as  to  find  himself  incapable  of  trusting  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  these  commonly  received  representations,  is  a  person  not 
without  some  claim  on  our  |uty?  The  facts  regarded  by  the  histo¬ 
rian  as  justifying  the  exhibition  in  the  way  of  portraiture  which  he  has 
furnished,  are,  in  general,  but  very  imperfectly  given ;  and  are 
presented,  moreover,  so  much  in  the  shape  of  fragments,  scattered 
over  a  large  surface — after  the  encyclopiedia  fashion  —that  the 
difficulty  of  forming  any  clear  and  decided  judgment  is  truly  per¬ 
plexing.  And  this  perplexity  becomes,  in  many  cases,  utter  hope¬ 
lessness,  when  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  available 
information,  we  add  that  which  is  produced  by  the  venom  of  par- 
tizanship,  which  can  always  impart  its  colourings  to  the  delinea¬ 
tions  of  character  with  much  greater  impunity  than  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  Even  to  compare  the  accounts  of  opposite  par¬ 
tisans  is  not  always  to  make  any  manifest  ])rogress  in  the  way 
toward  certidnty.  Hence,  very  often — we  may  j)erhaps  say  in 
the  majority  of  instances — the  only  path  to  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  every  sober  man  miist  deem  necessary  to  confidence  of 
judgment,  is  through  the  tedious  labour  of  examining  and  com¬ 
paring  original  authorities. 

It  has  accordingly  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  that  we  have  hardly 
a  greater  want  than  a  good  biographical  history  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First — a  history,  we  mean,  which  should  present  the 
great  men  of  that  age  in  a  series,  bringing  out  the  features  of 
character  in  each  by  means  of  the  concentrated  light  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  facts  which  belong  to  their  history.  Not  such 
lengthy  and  ill-maimged  compilations  as  those  of  Doctor  Harris, 
‘  after  the  manner  of  Bayle,*  nor  such  slight  patchwork  as  Mr. 
D’Israeli  has  produced,  after  the  manner  of  himself.  We  want  a 
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individual  history^  and  thus  to  enable  the  general  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions.  W  e  have  no  hope  of  seein«^  this  done 
without  something  like  the  usual  manifestation  of  party  bias. 
But  a  work  on  such  a  nlaii  would  carry  with  it  the  strongest 
check  that  could  be  brouglit  to  bear  on  tendencies  of  that  nature. 
Such  a  work  might  be  allowed  to  supersede  some  of  our  histories 
altogether,  and  w’ould  serve  as  a  valuable  supplement  even  to  the 
best  of  them.  Our  limits  must  of  course  preclude  us  from 
doing  any  thing  like  justice  to  such  a  subject,  but  the  rapid 
glance  we  mean  to  bestow'  upon  it  may  not  be  altogether  unin- 
structive,  and  at  least  may  tend  to  indicate  the  kind  of  interest 
and  value  that  might  be  given  to  it. 

W'ere  we  disposed  to  take  up  Mr.  D’Israeli’s  volumes  in  the 
way  of  regular  analysis  and  comment,  it  w  ould  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  them  w  hich  does  not  betray 
his  incompetency  to  the  w  ork  which  his  ambition  has  disposed  him 
to  undertake.  W"e  admit  that  he  is  an  amusing  w  riter,  and  that 
there  are  few  chapters  in  these  ‘Commentaries’  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  matters  of  fact  or  of  observation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  time 
consumed  in  reading  them  from  being  altogether  lost.  But  w  hat 
is  new'  in  the  way  of  fact  is  so  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
what  is  old,  often  very  old ;  and  w  hat  is  souiid  as  matter  of 
observation,  is  so  constantly  in  jiixta-position  with  the  frivolous, 
the  pedantic,  and  the  absurd,  that  a  review’er  disposeil  to  furnish  his 
readers  with  merriment  at  the  cost  of  an  author’s  reputation;  could 
hardly  desire  a  work  more  to  his  purpose  than  is  furnished  in  the 
five  volumes  which  Mr.  D’lsraeli  has  given  to  the  w  orld  with  so 
much  manifest  complacency.  We  believe  our  author  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  essay  on  the  character  of  .James  I.  a  person  remarkable 
for  stealing  good  sayings  from  books,  and  supplying  bad  ones 
from  his  own  brain,  and  there  is  so  much  of  tins  sort  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  siiyings  of  ^Ir.  D’lsraeli,  as  almost  to  force 
upon  us  the  suspicion  that  the  siime  cause  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  result  in  both  cases.  Mr.  D’lsraeli  has  often  to  express 
his  pity  toward  his  opponents,  as  lamentably  deficient  in  impartial¬ 
ity,  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  or  in  logical  power  and  acuteness, 
and  this  he  does  with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  authority  and  con¬ 
descension  ;  but  unhappily  our  language  could  Inirdly  furnish  more 
striking  specimens  of  precisely  the  same  faults  than  may  be  found 
in  the  disquisitions  of  the  author  himself,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  very 
page  where  a  lament  of  this  sort  over  the  supposed  infirmity  of 
others  has  been  obtruded  on  us. 

The  attack  made  by  Mr.  D’lsraeli  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 
patriots  w  ho  flourished  during  the  early  days  of  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment,  and,  especially,  on  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  has  led 
Mr.  Forster  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  history  of  these  great 
men  than  had  been  hitherto  bestowed  upon  it;  and  the  scries  of 
memoirs  which  he  has  published  is  highly’  creditable  to  his 
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industry.  Ids  ability,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  his  impartiality.  His 
style,  like  that  of  his  opponent,  has  no  regularity  or  fixedness, 
resend)lin«f  clever  talk,  more  than  the  finished  tone  of  composition 
that  miji^ht  have  been  well  bestowed  on  such  a  subject.  Hut  his 
manner  of  pursuing  his  object,  reminds  us  of  Mr.  D’Israeli  only 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  latter  beinjr  ever  liable  to  be  drawn  aside 
by  the  most  trivial  matters  that  may  chance  to  cross  his  path,  the 
former  prosecutint^  his  course  with  a  continuity  of  purpose  which 
nothing  is  suffered  to  disturb. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  its  leading  men,  may  bedivided  into  four  parts;  the  first,  embracing 
the  interval  to  the  death  of  Huckingham  ;  the  second,  commencing 
in  162H,  and  terminating  with  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1610;  the  third,  ending  with  the  death  of  Strafford  and  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  York,  in  1612;  and  the  last  with  the  death  of  the 
king.  During  the  first  of  these  intervals,  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Buckingham,  Laud,  Weston,  Finch,  Coventry, 
Windorbanke,  Cooke,  C^irleton,  and  some  others,  all  being,  more 
or  less,  the  creatures  of  the  favourite,  and  men  to  whom  the  great 
majority  of  the  commons  in  three  successive  Parliaments  opj)osed 
themselves  with  immovable  determination.  Subsequently,  the  court 
party  was  strengthened  by  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots,  obtained  by  holding  out  the  allurements  of  court  favour. 
Among  the  flexible  lovers  of  their  country  with  whom  those  over¬ 
tures  were  successful,  we  have  to  reckon  Lord  Saville,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Littleton,  Noy,  and  Wentworth.  With  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  l^irliament,  in  1610,  we  witness  the  ascendancy  of  the 
patriotic  ]>arty,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  retribution  and  reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  death  of  Strafibrd.  From  thiit  time  a  number  of 
leading  men  in  both  houses  began  to  look  on  the  freedom  of  the 
ancient  constitution  as  more  in  danger  from  the  real  or  supposed 
excesses  of  this  new  popular  spirit,  than  from  any  jirobable  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  prerogative;  and  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  con¬ 
nected  as  it  was  at  that  juncture  with  greatly  moderated  preten¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  found  powerful  enough  to  rally 
around  it  a  large  portion  of  the  commons,  and,  ere  long,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  lords. 

Of  Buckingham,  w’ho  exercised  so  great  a  sway  during  the 
first  of  these  periods,  little  need  be  said.  His  graceful  person 
first  recommended  him  to  the  late  king ;  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  a  courtier,  w’hich  confirmed  him  in  his  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  that  w'cak  prince,  gave  him  a  similar  influence  over  the 
better  nature  of  his  successor.  But  even  as  a  courtier — the  capacity 
in  which  he  displayed  his  oidy  ability — he  w’as  deficient  in  the  first 
requisite  of  his  vocation — c*oinmand  of  temper,  and  in  consequence 
was  always  surrounding  himself  with  needless  ojiposition  and 
difficulty.  1  hat  the  fabric  of  his  fortune  w'as  not  demolished 
from  this  cause,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  w’as  reared,  was  owing 
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mainly  to  the  pusillanimity  of  James,  and  to  that  peculiarity 
of  temperament  in  his  successor,  winch  so  ofteiu  disqualified 
him  tor  acting  from  his  own  resources,  and  which,  especially,  led 
his  youn^  mind  while  exposed  to  much  vexation  by  the  conduct 
of  parliament  and  ot  his  queen,  to  make  a  sort  of  refujife  of  his 
favourite.  Buckint^ham  contormed  himself  to  the  comparative 
decency  of  the  new  court,  alter  havinjr  pandered  to  the  worst 
Wees  ot  the  old.  But  so  little  effort  did  he  make  to  conceal  his 
jrenerally  vicious  inclinations,  that  actions  which  mij^ht  have  borne 
the  appearance  ot  virtue  in  other  men,  were  sure  not  to  be  so 
regarded  in  his  instance.  Charles  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
man  ot  discernment  in  the  kingdom  who  failed  to  see  in  this 
minion,  the  headstrontr  upstart,  whose  pride  of  coininandinji^  all 
the  subjects  of  the  realm,  had  tauj^ht  him  to  set  both  prudence 
and  intrigue  at  nought ;  whose  profuse  liberality  and  furious 
resentments,  were  only  different  modes  of  indulging  the  siime 
towering  passions ;  and  who  could  never  meddle  witli  any  affair 
of  war  or  policy  without  betraying  a  total  want  both  of  capacity 
and  principle.  It  is  to  the  circumstance  that  this  man,  person¬ 
ally  so  destitute  of  every  thing  that  could  make  him  an  object  of 
confidence  or  fear,  was  the  functionary  at  whose  disposjd  all  the 
moneys  voted  by  [)arliament  would  have  been  placed,  and  to  whose 
management  every  enterprise  sanctioned  by  that  assembly  w'ould 
have  been  entrusted,  that  we  must  look  for  the  main  cause  of  the 
reluctance  evinced  by  the  commons  to  meet  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  them  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign. 

Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  the  spring  of  i()25,  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  w”is  assassinated  in  August,  1628.  During  that  interval, 
the  duke  made,  and  unmade,  and  made  again,  at  pleasure.  But 
at  his  decease,  the  power  w’hich  had  thus  centered  in  himself,  fell 
in  a  greater  degree  into  the  hands  ot  his  dej)endents,  and  was 
further  distributed,  after  a  w'hile,  among  certain  new  men  who 
were  called  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Among  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  government  then  passed,  tlie  first 
place  should  perhaps  be  given  to  Sir  Richard  Weston — not  that 
Ins  ability  or  his  w’orth  exceeded  those  ot  the  rest,  but  on  account 
of  the  superiority  to  which  he  aspired,  and  which  he  in  some 
degree  obtiiined. 

\N  eston  was  a  person  of  good  familvi  nnd  from  his  youth  made 
court  preferment  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  his  education, 
his  tnivels,  and  his  subsecpient  attendance  at  court  in  the  hope 
of  employment,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  to 
avoid  consuming  the  whole  was  obliged  at  length  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  and  u|)on  the  assistonce  ot  persons 
wdio  regarded  the  probabilities  of  his  fortune  as  sufficiently  pro¬ 
mising  to  lend  money  upon  them.  Men  w'ho  look  wdth  such  a 
temper  toward  advancement  in  the  slip|»ery  places  of  a  courU  are 
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not  likely  to  prove  very  scrupulous  about  the  moral  complexion  of 
the  work  assij^ned  to  them.  Weston’s  first  employment  was 
an  embassy  on  the  affair  of  the  Palatinate.  On  his  return,  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  through  the  influence  of  Buckin<ijham,  he  l)ecaine  Lord 
Treasurer.  When  the  tide  set  in  ajj^ainst  the  favourite,  Weston 
syin|)athized  more  stronj^ly  with  tlie  resentment  of  his  ]>atron 
than  the  u^rcat  caution  of  his  ])revious  history  liad  led  men  to 
expect.  He  had  now  pursued  his  lont;  chosen  course  of  studyin^r 
to  please  every  body  from  whom  the  slii;htest  service  mio^ht  possi¬ 
bly  I  )e  obtained,  with  a  j^ooddei^ree  of  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
resolved  from  this  time  on  seeking  his  a^p’andisement  at  court, 
at  the  hazard  of  bein^  denounced  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  the  ])nblic  weal,  elsewhere.  The  royal  treasury, 
accordingly,  was  freely  replenished  from  the  most  illegal  sources. 
Hut  W  eston  was  less  fortunate  in  managing  the  ])ecnniary  affairs  of 
his  own  household;  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  so  much 
the  victim  of  an  a|>petite  for  wealth  and  power,  that  a  restless 
craving  with  regard  to  something  in  the  distance,  alwavs  ren- 
dered  him  incapable  (»f  enjoying  the  accpiisilions  he  had  made,  his 
ostentation,  and  want  of  economy  in  his  private  affairs,  and  his 
much  greater  facility  in  surrounding  himself  with  difficulties  than 
in  extric*jiting  himself  from  them,  tending  continually  to  multi[)ly 
the  sources  of  his  iinjuietude.  In  his  impeachment,  commenced 
in  the  parliament  of  he  was  described  as  the  man  who  had 

set  himself  to  act  on  the  j>olicy  of  Huckingham — and  as  not  less 
an  enemy  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  nor 
would  he  have  retained  office  or  footing  in  England  during  the  few 
ycarsof  life  which  awaited  him,  had  he  not  been  protected  against  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  him  by  the  suspension  of  parliaments 
which  followed.  Most  of  his  family  were  Catholics,  and  he  wiis 
himself  charged  with  being  of  that  creed;  but  the  popish  recusiint 
pointed  in  proof  of  the  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  treasury  had 
never  been  so  enriched  by  fines  exacted  from  the  professors  of 
that  faith  as  during  the  administnition  of  Weston.  This  patriotic 
stiitesman  wiis  created  k^irl  of  Portland,  in  1()32,  and  died  two 
years  later. 

In  Sir  'riiomas  Coventry,  the  Lord  Keeper,  we  find  a  much 
better  man.  He  wtis  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  a  ])erson  of  unusual 
parts  and  industry.  Before  his  fortieth  year  he  had  filled  the 
office  of  recorder  of  London,  and  became  solicitor  and  Attorney- 
General.  The  great  seal  was  committed  to  him  in  1620,  and 
was  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1042.  C'larendon  states. 


that  no  man  had  ever  brought  to  this  last  office  a  greater  fitness 
for  its  duties.  At  the  council  table,  he  was  (pialified  beyond  any 
other  person  to  offer  advice  on  matters  relating  to  foreign  policy^ 
or  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm.  But 
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the  manner  in  whicli  affairs  were  conducted  by  his  colleagues,  was 
so  little  accordant  with  his  views,  that  he  despaired  at  length  of 
doin^  any  ^ood  by  meddling  with  public  questions,  and  could 
rarely  be  induced  to  speak  on  any  subject  not  connected  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  administration  of  justice  as  pertaining  to  his 
office.  He  was  a  person  of  grave  aspect  and  manners, 
but  was  dislinguished  by  a  simple  and  natural  urbanity  which 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  courtier.  Ilis 
speaking,  which  never  rose  to  brilliancy  of  any  kind,  was  always 
effective  from  the  force  of  his  views,  ainl  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions.  But  the  moderate  course  which 
his  comprehensive  understanding,  and  his  general  integrity  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  pursue,  if  it  left  him  without  violent  enemies,  failed 
to  surround  him  with  powerful  friends.  Coventry  never  ob¬ 
tained  much  credit  with  the  king,  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  was  composed, 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Clarendon,  the  lord  keeper  could 
not  look  to  a  single  person  in  it  as  possessing  the  power  and  incli¬ 
nation  ‘  to  prevent  or  divert  any  disadvantage  ’  to  which  he  might 
be  exposed.  I  lis  policy,  accordingly,  was  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
and  his  part  in  that  respect  was  so  well  performed,  that  he  main¬ 
tained  his  position,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him  by  such  men  as  Weston,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
the  kinsman  of  the  sovereign.  We  must  not  suppose  that  he 
retiiined  his  place  during  a  period  when  law  was  so  often  violated 
by  the  government,  without  becoming  liable  to  censure  in  the 
esteem  of  truly  patriotic  men.  But  it  is  something  to  know’,  that 
his  inconvenient  objections  in  point  of  law’,  often  proved  a  formid¬ 
able  impediment  in  the  path  of  those  arbitrary  measures  to  w  hich 
the  king  and  his  ministers  w’ere  so  much  inclined.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  a  collision  generally  occurred  between  the  lord  keeper,  and 
Manchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Karl  of  Manchester  w’as  a  much  older  man  than  Sir 
Thomas  Coventry,  and  of  longer  sUmding  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  a  person  who  had  found  it  less  difficult  to  gratify 
his  love  of  business  than  his  love  of  money.  Buckingham, 
in  consideration  of  a  large  bribe — not  less  than  £20,000 — had 
raised  this  man  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  but  on  some 
pretext,  deprived  him  after  a  little  time  of  his  staff  and,  again, 
as  a  sort  of  recompence  for  the  exem|)lary  patience  with  which  he 
had  submitted  to  this  treatment,  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Vis¬ 
count  Mandeville,  and  Karl  of  Manchester,  and  raised  him  from 
the  ofKce  of  l^resident  of  the  Council  to  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
When  appealed  to  in  council  in  opposition  to  Coventry,  Man¬ 
chester  generally  discovered  sufficient  willingness  to  place  all  the 
weight  at  his  disposal  in  the  scale  of  the  court  policy.  Among  the 
people  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  sound  Protestant,  a  cir- 
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cumstance  which,  together  with  the  gravity  and  caution  of  his 
manners,  procured  him  some  credit  at  a  distance.  But  among 
those  who  knew  him  best,  his  venality  deprived  his  opinions  of 
the  -respect  to  wliich  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
Manchester  held  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  to  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  w'ar. 

The  Karl  of  Arundel  took  precedence  in  council  of  all  who 
were  not  there  as  officers  of  state.  The  character  of  this  noble¬ 
man,  as  given  by  Clarendon,  embraces  as  great  a  number  of  l)ad 
points  as  could  well  meet  in  the  same  person.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
fessed  lover  of  antiquity,  and  a  collector  of  all  things  deemed 
valuable  by  the  virtuoso.  He  affected,  not  only  the  costume  and 
the  manners,  but  the  high  feudal  notions  of  remote  times.  In 
the  country,  his  unsocial  temper  made  him  at  all  times  unpopular; 
and  at  court,  his  pride  bowed  to  no  superiority  beneath  the 
throne,  and  with  difficulty  acknow  ledged  it  even  there.  Hence  liis 
complaints  sometimes  extended  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  him¬ 
self,  and  he  often  seemed  to  live  for  the  purpose  of  making  him¬ 
self  enemies,  to  whom  he  gave  no  small  advantage  by  deeming 
their  hostility  a  matter  too  mean  for  his  thoughts.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  some  ability,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  so  frequently  employed  in  diplomittic  services,  and 
still  less  w  ould  he  have  been  j)laced  at  the  head  of  the  army  raised 
to  supj)ress  the  rebellion  in  Scotland.  But  in  prospect  of  the 
civil  war,  Arundel  embarked  for  Italy,  where  he  ended  his  days 
— a  country  much  more  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  character 
than  Kngland. 

Next  to  Arundel,  stood  the  Karl  of  Pembroke — his  opposite  in 
nearly  all  respects.  Pembroke  wits  a  nobleman  of  ample  fortune, 
and  generous  temperament,  and  of  good  average  ability,  hew 
men  in  such  connexions  have  av^oided  crossing  the  path  of  others, 
and  made  themselves  generally  popular,  with  so  little  apparent 
difficulty.  W  ith  the  credit  of  good  capacity,  he  possessed  the 
higher  reputation  of  being  governed  by  unbiassed  purposes ;  and, 
in  conse(|uence,  often  attracted  to  himself  the  confidence  both 
of  the  court  and  the  country  parties  in  the  disputes  which  arose 
between  them.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  ‘a  great  lover  of  the 
religion  of  his  country;*  but  has  made  disclosures  which  justify 
tlie  suspicion  that  his  lordshij)*s  ruling  passion  w\as  a  love  of 
women.  Soon  after  Charles  came  to  tlie  throne,  Pembroke  hail 
his  disagreements  with  Buckingham,  and  w’ould,  probably,  have 
done  much  more  towards  curbing  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  the 
favourite,  had  not  the  dagger  of  Felton  interposed.  IVmbroke 
did  not  survive  Buckingham  more  than  tw’o  years. 

The  h.Hirl  of  l^embroke  of  w  hom  we  read  so  frequently  in  the 
history  of  tlie  civil  war,  was  brother  to  the  nobleman  last  meii- 
tioued.  He  had  been  a  sort  of  favourite  with  .lames  the  F'irst, 
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soon  after  his  accession,  wlio  created  him  Earl  of  Montgomery. 
He  managed  to  insinuate  himself  further  into  the  favour  of  tlie 
king  in  a  few  hours,  than  had  been  possible  in  the  case  of  any 
other  attendant  since  the  departure  of  his  majesty  from  Scotland. 
But  more  powerful  claimants  to  the  place  of  royal  favourite  were 
soon  to  make  tlieir  ap|)earance,  and  Montgomery  contrived  to 
retain  the  second  place  in  the  affections  of  the  monarch  l)y  not 
attemoting  to  dispute  the  first-  This  w«is  the  more  practicable, 
as  in  Ids  intercourse  with  the  king,  he  had  never  afiected  much  of 
tlie  sUitesman,  aspiring  to  little  more  than  iigreeable  companion¬ 
ship,  particularly  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  James,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  had  commended  Montgomery  to  the  favour  of  Charles,  as  a 
person  of  tried  fidelity,  and  he  was  appointed  about  that  time  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  On  becoming  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  in  1630,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  council,  and  had  more 
to  do  with  public  affairs,  but  not  in  such  a  shape  as  to  attract  ob¬ 
servation  until  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland. 
He  then  expressed  himself  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  questions  at  issue  by  the  sword.  Such  expressions  were  sure 
to  displease  the  king,  and  those  in  whom  he  most  confided.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  posture,  a  dispute  arose  in  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  between  Pembroke  and  Lord  Mowbray,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  came  to  blow’s,  and  both  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.  It  was  expected  that  the  disputants  would 
he  allovv'ed  after  a  few  days  to  resume  their  seats,  and  the  afiair 
be  forgotten.  ILit  Charles,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  called 
upon  JVmbroke,  on  the  pretext  of  this  indiscretion,  to  resign  his 
stiff  as  Chamb(*rlain,  after  holding  it  nearly  sixteen  years.  J  t  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  jiroceeding  had  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  Pem¬ 
broke  with  regard  to  the  (piestions  at  issue  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part  which  the 
earl  was  supposed  to  have  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  stannery 
courts,  and  with  respect  to  various  acts  of  council,  and  decrees  of 
the  star-chamber,  was  so  far  censured  in  what  had  lieen  done  by 
the  parliament,  as  to  afford  him  sufficient  ground  for  umbrage  in 
that  quarter.  Clarendon,  indeed,  affirms  tiiat  his  determination  to 
take  part  with  the  two  houses,  rather  than  with  the  king,  was  the 
effect  of  his  fears,  and  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  them  as  the 
stronger  power.  But  it  is  cerUiin,  that  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  disgrace  put  upon  him  by  the  king,  Pembroke  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  censure  many  things  in  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
and  in  the  most  public  manner.  It  had  always  been  his  Imast,  that 
though  resident  at  court,  he  would  never  be  its  slave ;  and  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  was  a  man  of  as  much  talk  as  courage,  it  is  oro- 
bable  that  w’hen  he  so  spoke  he  spoke  the  truth.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  supposing  him  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
parliament  from  fear,  the  scale  seemed  to  turn  ere  long,  and  more 
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than  once,  in  tlie  opposite  direction.  But  durintr  the  oscillations 
of  party  Pembroke  betrayed  no  disposition  to  chanjj^e.  In  fact, 
the  lessons  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  from  Lord  ISay, 
operatini^  on  Ids  previous  inclination  toward  the  popular  cause, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  main  inducement  to  his  better  choice. 
The  battle  of  Edjrehill  was  claimed  by  the  royalists  as  a  victory, 
and  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  bringino;  the  waverers  in  great 
numbers  to  their  standard,  spreading  alarm  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  capital.  Pembroke  was  one  of  a  deputation  sent  by  tlie  Two 
Houses  at  that  juncture,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  London  to 
arm  themselves  for  their  common  defence,  and  his  lordship  assured 
his  auditors  that  he  had  ‘ever  so  good  a  heart  to  the  business  that 
•  lie  should  live  and  die  in  it.^  Subsequently,  indeed,  during  the 
progress — or  rather  the  no-progress  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
when  the  self-denying  ordinance  became  the  subject  of  discussion, 
Pembroke  is  siiid  to  have  expressed  to  Clarendon,  one  of  the 
royalist  commissioners,  his  deep  sorrow  that  his  conduct  should 
have  tended,  in  any  degree,  to  bring  affairs  to  such  an  issue,  and 
to  have  urged  that  the  demands  of  the  parliament  should  be  iuniie- 
diately  complied  with,  however  insincerely,  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  adoption  of  the  prospered  ordinance,  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  which  would  be  to  place  the  army  at  the  disposed 
of  men  who  were  j)repared  to  abolish  both  the  monarchy  and  the 
peerage,  and  to  set  up  a  republic.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his 
lordship  did  express  himself  to  that  effect,  and  his  having  done  so 
gives  us  a  much  more  favourable  notion  of  his  discernment  than 
Clarendon  is  willing  should  be  entertained.  It  is,  however,  no 
doubt  true,  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  passion  than  judgment, 
and  wanting  in  that  dignity  and  decision  of  conduct  which  his 
station  demanded  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  chosen  his  ])arty  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  suffer  in  its  cause,  though  he 
would  probably  hav^e  deplored  the  fate  that  should  have  obliged 
him  to  become  conspicuous  in  any  cause,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
high  rank,  and  large  wealth.  8o  long  as  there  was  a  House  ot 
Lords,  IVmbroke  coutinued  to  fill  his  place  there. 

With  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  as  leading  men  in  the  council, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  earls  of  Dorset,  Carlisle,  and 
Holland.  The  Liul  of  Dorset  was  a  nobleman  eminently  en¬ 
dowed  both  in  mind  and  person,  but  destitute  ot  the  moral 
firmness  necessjiry  to  protect  him  against  the  stream  of  corruption 
which  had  set  in  upon  every  thing  within  the  verge  of  the  court 
during  the  past  reign.  11  is  life,  accordingly,  was  much  more  that 
ot  the  man  of  pleasure  than  of  the  statesman,  disgraced  to  the 
end  by  excess  and  consequent  embarrassment,  and  exhibiting  the 
wreck  ot  Ctipacities  that  might  have  been  employed  with  effect  in 
the  public  service. 

The  h^rl  of  Carlisle  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  person 
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always  acceptable  to  the  late  kin^.  His  attain  merits,  as  a  scholar 
were  considerable  ;  his  understanding  unusually  comprehensive, 
and  his  accomplishments  as  a  courtier  were  supposed  to  be  equal 
or  superior  to  those  of  any  man  of  his  own  age,  whether  in 
England  or  elsewliere.  His  property,  by  his  marriage,  and  by 
grants  from  the  crown  —the  latter  amounting  in  all  to  not  less 
than  X‘40(),00() — was  sufficient  to  have  placed  him  among  the 
richest  men  in  the  kingdom.  Hut  his[>assion  for  expense  in  dress, 
equijiage,  and  feasting,  was  such  as  had  never  beeir  witnessed  in 
England,  and  not  oidy  served  to  make  a  rich  man  poor,  but  to 
corrupt  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  persuaded  himself 
that  the  delinquencies  attendant  on  the  path  of  the  man  of 
pleasure,  are  not  greater  than  have  been  found  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  statesman,  and  that  the  rivalries  constantly  besetting  a 
man  in  the  latter  course,  rarely  need  trouble  him  in  the  former. 
Hence,  the  fine  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  possessed,  instead  of 
being  employed  in  the  service  of  the  country  from  whose  resources 
he  derived  so  much,  served  no  higher  purpose  than  to  cater  for 
the  small  matters  of  personal  ease  and  indulgence.  What  shall  we 
say  of  such  an  ingrate  soil — ever  receiving  the  dew  and  the  rain 
from  heaven,  but  returning  nothing  again  ?  What  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  enigmatical,  the  man  whose  life  exhibited  sojiase  a  pros¬ 
titution  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  lay  upon  his  death-pillow  for  seve¬ 
ral  days,  looking  forward  to  his  dissolution  with  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  as  a  saint  in  his  cloister.  This  was  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  His  principal  employment  had  been 
in  negotiating  the  marriage  between  Charles  and  Henrietta. 

The  Earl  of  Holland  bore  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  b^rl 
of  Carlisle,  with  whom  he  always  lived  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
intimacy.  He  was  younger  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
senior  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Newport.  Having  spent  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  performed  his  novitiate  as  a  soldier,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  in  the  service  of  Holland,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  English  court.  His  handsome  presence,  and  his  mild  and 
polished  address,  soon  gave  him  a  place  in  the  favour  of  the 
king,  which  he  was  sufficiently  skilful  to  retain,  without  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  Huckingham.  As  the  fruit  of  the  good  under¬ 
standing  w  hich  he  studied  to  perpetuate  between  bimself  and  the 
favourite,  he  was  made  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  obUiined  a  place  in  the  Privy  Council  as  Earl  of 
Holland.  He  was  placed  by  the  same  influence  near  the  prince, 
and  employed  as  an  ambasstulor  in  the  affair  of  his  marriage.  On 
tlie  decease  of  Buckingham,  the  (jueeii  endeavoured,  and  not 
without  a  disjistrous  measure  of  success,  to  supnly  his  place  in 
regulating  the  exercises  of  the  royal  favour,  and  the  Earl  of  Hol¬ 
land,  having  aUvays  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  Henrietta, 
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hoped  from  that  time  to  exert  a  greater  influence,  tlirough  her 
medium,  in  court  matters,  than  any  other  person.  Nor  CtUi  ho  be 
said  to  have  failed  in  this  policy. 

Hut  the  dubious  splendour  of  bis  career  faded  rapidly  from  the 
time  of  the  Scottish  invasion.  At  that  juncture  lie  was  made 
geuend  of  the  horse,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  (jueen. 
Hut  he  gained  no  credit  in  that  capacity.  W  hen  the  division  of 
the  country  into  its  two  great  parties  took  place,  Holland,  from  the 
mere  ])ique  of  the  courtier,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  public 
principle,  took  side  with  the  parliament.  This  conduct  brought 
upon  him  the  heaviest  censures  from  the  party  he  had  deserted, 
particularly  from  Charles  and  the  (pieen.  His  own  conscience 
also, — for  we  will  hope  that  some  element  of  that  nature  was  still 
left— appears  to  have  upbraided  him,  and  together  with  his 
not  being  made  so  important  a  person  among  his  new  friends,  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  exjiect,  disposed  him  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  regtiiuiug  his  place  in  the  court.  With  this  view  he 
made  his  appearance  in  Oxford,  but  met  with  so  doubtful  a  iec(‘|>- 
tiou,  that  he  returned  again  to  the  quarters  of  the  parliament,  where 
he  soon  found  himself  placed  under  arrest.  His  next  action  was 
an  attempt  to  produce  a  rising  of  the  royalists  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  Hamilton’s  invasion.  He 
failed  in  that  enterjirize,  was  taken  prisoner  at  8t.  Neot’s,  and 
soon  afterwards  beheaded,  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  ])ronounced  in 
the  high  court  of  justice  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  His  public 
conduct  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
weakness  of  his  judgment,  but  much  more  to  his  want  of  fixed 
principle  of  any  kind.  He  was  one  of  those  rudderless  barks, 
which  are  sure  not  to  cscajie  damage  amid  the  cross  currents  of 
troubleil  times.  Hurke,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  points  to  the  fate  of  this  nobleman  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  retribution  generally  awaiting  men  who  injure  the  throne 
l)y  their  own  bad  conduct,  and  then  desert  it  in  its  time  of  need. 
IRit  this  doctiine  of  providential  retribution  is  not  quite  so  clear 
as  the  fancy  of  Hurke  would  suggest.  Is  a  deficiency  in  loyalty 
the  t)uly  moral  want  that  we  may  exjiect  providence  to  Uike 
under  its  special  cognizance  ? 

W  ith  the  members  of  council  we  have  mentioned,  Hucking- 
ham  associated  Sir  John  Cooke  and  Sir  Dudley  C'arleton,  as 
Secretaries  of  State, — the  former  a  narrow-minded  ]>lodding 
accountant,  the  latter  a  shallow'  dijdomatist,  who  had  spent  so 
much  time  in  foreign  countries  as  to  have  formed  the  most  mis¬ 
taken  conceptions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  temper  of 
his  own.  A  person  equally  under  the  direction  of  the  duke,  ami 
much  more  effectively  employeil  by  him,  was  Hisho}>  Laud,  of 
whom,  Imwever,  so  much  luis  been  said  by  all  writers  who  hav*' 
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treated  of  his  times,  that  no  man  can  hope  to  oflfer  any  thing  new 
concerning  him.  Attempts  are  still  made  by  our  liigli  church¬ 
men  to  hold  up  this  personage  as  something  very  like  a  perfect 
model  of  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  virtue.  If  we  must  indeed 
account  him  a  wise  man,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  his  wisdom 
should  have  been  of  so  strange  a  complexion  as  to  have  led  him 
to  do  much  more  tluui  any  other  man  of  his  age  toward  destroy¬ 
ing  what  he  meant  to  preserve,  and  setting  up  what  he  meant  to 
put  down.  Certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  men  who  thus 
look  one  way  and  pull  another,  but  we  have  not  been  wont  to 
place  them  among  the  wise  of  their  generation.  In  fact,  the 
genius  of  this  ‘  little  great  man,*  jis  Hishop  Williams  very  j)ro- 
perly  called  him,  was  of  that  order  which  never  ascends  trom 
small  details  to  great  principles.  If  the  object  of  }>ursuit  selected 
by  such  a  man  be  neither  wise  nor  good,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  persuade  himself  that  it  has  both  these  recommendations ;  and 
then,  by  a  further  process  of  self-deception,  and  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  fanatic,  will  perhaps  reconcile  himself  to  almost  any  thing  in 
tlie  order  of  means,  for  the  sake  of  such  an  end.  Thus  Laud, 
who  always  held  the  winons  of  the  church,  even  in  its  most  cor- 
ru|)t  age,  in  great  honour,  became  a  party  in  adjudging  certain 
spiritual  offenders  to  lose  their  ears,  and  to  be  branded  in  the 
face,  notw  ithstanding  the  said  canons  had  provided  that  no  clergy¬ 
man  should  be  a  party  to  any  sentence  depriving  an  accused  per¬ 
son  of  life  or  member.  When  the  sufferers  reminded  tlieir 
priestly  judge  of  his  inconsistency  in  this  particular,  lie  denied  the 
charge,  affirming  that,  as  the  loss  of  the  ear  was  not  the  loss  of 
hearing,  it  was  no  loss  of  a  limb!  On  the  same  occasion,  you 
might  hear  him  whining  out  his  expressions  of  pity  over  the  obsti¬ 
nate  depravity  which  made  such  punishment  unavoidable,  and 
the  next  moment  you  might  see  him  cap  in  hand,  bowing  to  the 
functionaries  about  him,  and  giving  them  his  best  thanks  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  a  judgment  in  this  case  so  expressive  of  their  en- 
liglitened  sense  of  duty  toward  the  throne  and  their  religion  ! 

So  evil,  however,  were  the  times,  that  soon  after  the  death  of 
Buckingham,  this  man,  who  was  more  fit  for  Bedlam  than  for  the 
management  of  any  great  interest,  was  raised  to  the  [irimacy  of 
the  English  church,  and  suffered  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  his  ow  n 
fretful  and  merciless  intolerance  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  The  great  drift  of  his  policy  was,  to  make  more  of  the 
garniture  of  religion  than  of  the  thing  itself,  and  to  put  dow'ii  all 
cliisses  of  persons  who  w  ere  not  prepared  to  do  likewise.  I  lis 
demand  was  for  the  tithe,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin;  and  if  he  had 
his  reasons  for  saying  a  little,  he  had  also  reasons  for  saying  only 
a  little,  about  the  wxdghtier  matters — judgment,  mercy,  and 
fiiith. 

Not  content  with  the  powder  which  he  possessed  as  Archbishop, 
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Laud,  to  the  ^eat  umbrage  of  many  of  the  nobility,  procured  the 
appointment  of  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  place  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  the  lii;^hest  secular  office  in  the  state.  Juxon  was  a 
man  of  exemnlary  character,  but  of  small  ability  in  the  duties  of 
his  proper  calling,  and  of  none  at  all  in  any  thin*^  else  ;  nor  was 
he  ambitious  of  such  a  trust.  But  the  primate  had  his  ends  to 
accomplish,  by  placing  such  a  person  in  the  near  intercourse  with 
the  kin^  inseparable  from  that  office.  For  the  same  reasons  he 
would  probably  have  been  rash  enoujjjh  to  have  recommended 
another  churchman  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  such  an  arrangement  been  possible.  But  that  place  was  as- 
siji^ned  soon  after  the  death  of  Buckingham  to  Sir  Francis 
Cottington. 

Cottington  was  an  old  diplomatist  and  courtier — a  man  possess¬ 
ing  a  marvellous  command  of  temper;  fond  of  money,  so  as  not 
to  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  manner  of  getting  it;  an  expert 
hypocrite,  whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  putting 
on  the  mask  ;  and  always  prepared  to  supply  the  royal  wants  by 
means  of  illegal  exactions  to  any  extent  consistent  with  safety. 
His  tyranny  in  the  court  of  Wards,  which  was  also  committed  to 
his  management,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  through  the  kingdom.  After 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Cottington  resigned  his 
offices,  as  the  means  of  propitiating  his  enemies.  Subsequently, 
he  w’as  active  among  the  exiled  royalists  who  attended  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  He  began  his  public  life  during  the  last  reign  as 
an  agent  of  the  English  court  at  Madrid,  where  he  resided  twelve 
years,  and  in  the  end  indulged  both  his  political  and  religious 
t)ias  by  choosing  to  close  his  days  in  Spain,  w  here  he  died  a  pro- 
fesvsed  Catholic,  in  l(i.5l,  having  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
while  holding  his  various  offices. 

During  some  years  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  there  was  a  lesser  cabinet,  among  w  hom  nearly  all  state 
matters  were  digested,  before  being  submitted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  council ;  and  in  that  circle.  Laud  and  Cottington,  little 
fitted  as  they  seemed  to  be  for  acting  together,  divided  the 
government  in  a  great  measure  between  them.  Strafford  was 
prevented  taking  the  lead  in  that  connexion  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  fallen  to  him,  by  his  duties  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  invited  to  such  conferences  on  the  ground 
of  his  rank,  more  than  on  account  of  any  disposition  evinced  by 
him  to  become  active  in  public  affairs :  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  king,  but  exercised  his  subtle 
and  selfish  policy  more  with  regard  to  particular  projects,  than  to 
the  general  machinery  of  the  government;  and  Vane  and  Winde- 
banke,  who  completed  this  fraternity,  were  present  as  Secretaries 
of  State,  their  assistance  being  necessaVy  to  the  shaping,  and  par- 
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ticularly  to  the  execution,  of  the  measures  agreed  upon.  Vane 
was  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  worthies  wlio  necome  the 
willing  servants  of  a  court,  purely  in  consecpience  of  having 
learnt  to  look  upon  it  as  the  quarter  in  which  they  can  best  seive 
themselves.  Wiiulebanke  was  governed  by  the  same  species  of 
virtue,  but  prosecuted  his  objects  with  a  bolder  temper  than  his 
colleagues,  particularly  as  it  respected  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics.  When  the  Long  Parliament  began 
its  work  of  retribution,  Vane  was  dej)rived  of  his  office.  Winde- 
banke  would  have  suffered  more  considerably,  had  he  not  avoided 
the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  making  his  escape 
to  France. 

In  so  doing,  Wiiulebanke  followed  the  example  of  Sir  John 
Finch,  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  This  last  person  was 
the  man  who,  as  speaker  of  the  Commons  in  1()*28,  rufused  to  put 
to  the  vote  the  protest  moved  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  though  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  house.  Ilis  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  was  the  effect  of  a  secret  understanding  between  him 
and  the  king,  and  was  a  crime  never  to  be  forgiven  by  the 
patriots.  But  the  court  was  not  unmindful  of  its  instrument,  and 
Finch  proclaimed  his  sense  of  the  favour  which  it  shed  upon  him, 
by  the  boldness  and  activity  with  which  he  supported  its  most  ex¬ 
travagant  pretensions.  On  the  question  of  ship-money  he  can¬ 
vassed  the  judges,  and  extorted  the  votes  of  ten  in  its  favour: — 
Crook  and  Hutton  bein^  the  only  men  who  had  virtue  enough  to 
avow  themselves  dissentients,  and  even  they  did  so  but  in  part. 
Finch,  indeed,  had  the  audacity  to  say  in  open  court,  tliat  he 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  no  man  would  be  found  saucy  enough 
to  question  the  authority  of  an  order  in  council,  any  more  than  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  short,  this  man  began  his  career  with 
little  law’  and  less  principle;  and  from  l()2S  gave  himself  up  to 
prosecute  the  objects  of  an  arbitrary  government  at  all  hazards. 
His  head  would  probably  have  been  the  price  of  his  temerity,  had 
he  not  fled  from  the  laws  he  violated,  and  the  country  which 
he  betrayed. 

Such  then  W’as  the  character  of  the  persons  who  were  confided 
in  by  the  king  when  he  dismissed  his  third  parliament,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  perilous  enterprize  of  governing  the  people 
of  England  without  the  intervention  of  such  assemblies.  If  we 
except  Laud,  there  is  not  one  of  these  men,  so  far  as  our  memory 
serves  us,  of  whom  Clarendon  himself  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of 
disparagement  or  censure,  as  strong,  or  even  stronger,  than  we 
have  ventured  to  emjiloy.  In  the  men  of  business,  including  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  Bishop  Laud,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Sir  John  Finch,  and  their  subordinates,  Cooke, 
Carleton,  and  Windebanke,  we  see  parties  with  whom  the  will 
of  the  king  was  in  fact  every  thing,  and  the  community  nothing, 
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except  so  far  its  its  resources  mi^ht  be  made  to  subserve  the 
royal  pleasure.  From  the  pampered  sensuality  of  Carlisle,  and 
the  profligate  selfishness  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  no  man  could  ex¬ 
pect  any  tiling  better  than  ensued.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
wits  always  ready  to  abet  the  most  illegal  proceedings,  when  of  a 
kind  to  promise  him  some  personal  advantage,  and  sucli  as  might  be 
pursued  without  any  very  manifest  or  immediate  danger;  and  in 
this  temper  he  would  not  have  lacked  countenance  from  Arundel, 
had  the  nabits  of  that  haughty  personage  allowed  of  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  council.  Northumberland,  also, 
was  too  often  absent  on  such  occitsions  to  operate  as  any  check  on 
irregularity;  and  Pembroke,  if  we  may  credit  Clarendon,  was 
wanting  too  generally  in  the  disposition  to  do  so;  while  Juxon, 
feeble  in  every  thing,  was  never  allowed  to  forget  that  his  stall* as 
Lord  Treasurer  had  been  entrusted  to  liim  purely  from 
the  reliance  which  Laud  placed  on  his  subserviency.  In 
the  presence  of  such  colleagues,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  moderate  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  sometimes 
expressed  by  Coventry,  should  have  l)een  cheeked  as  a  note  of 
discord.  C'ertain  it  is,  that  the  reception  given  to  a  tone  of 
patriotism  so  very  discreet,  was  such  as  disposed  him  to  hold  his 
peace,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  his  office. 

But  into  such  hands  principally,  did  this  noble  country  fall,  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve  years  which  preceded  the  year  1610.  Charles  apjiears 
to  have  looked  with  some  misgiving  on  this  doubtful  array  of  sup¬ 
porters,  when  contemplating,  as  he  did  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  the  abeyance  of  the  constitution.  It  was  at  that 
juncture  that  the  monarch  endeavoured  to  detach  some  of  the 
patriots  from  their  course  by  the  offer  of  court  favour,  and  this 
new  policy, — new  because  in  our  history  the  government  had 
generally  been  so  strong  as  not  to  need  its  aid, — was  not  put  into 
requisition  in  vain.  These  overtures  were  accepted  by  Sir  Dud¬ 
ley  Diggcs,  a  member  of  the  Commons,  whose  advocacy  of  popu¬ 
lar  rights  had  subjected  him  to  imprisonment,  and  who  subse- 
(juently  became  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  by  Lord  Saville,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  distinguished  as  the  great  opj)onent  of  the 
Wentworth  family  in  Yorkshire.  But,  concerning  the  former  of 
these  persons,  little  subsequent  mention  is  made;  and  the  latter 
became  remarkable,  as  a  man  more  and  more  avoided  and  dis¬ 
owned,  by  every  thing  honourable  and  decent  in  the  party  to 
which  he  would  have  given  his  services.  The  bait,  however, 
which  allured  such  men,  wits  placed)  with  no  less  success  before 
others  whose  services  promised  to  be  of  high  value.  Noy,  the 
most  erudite  lawyer  on  the  popular  side,  after  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
was  thus  seduced;  Littleton  follow’ed  his  example,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  Solicitor-General,  Xoy  being  made  Attorney- 
General.  In  the  wake  of  these  persons  followed  Sir  Thomas 
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Wentworth,  whose  t^ilents  and  eloquence  seemed  to  point  him 
out  as  the  future  leader  of  the  great  party  which  he  appeared  to 
have  chosen. 

Noy,  while  he  brought  his  legal  ability  to  the  cause  of  the 
people,  w'as  not  a  popuhu*  man  in  his  temper  or  manners.  His 
diligence  in  the  service  of  his  new  friends,  led  to  the  discovery, 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  of  certain  ancient  documents, 
which  were  made  available  as  a  precedent  in  support  of  the 
memorable  impost  known  by  the  name  of  ship-money.  His  re¬ 
commendation  indeed,  founded  on  the  authority  of  these  obsolete 
writs,  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  advise  that  the  ports  should 
each  be  required  to  furnish  a  certiiin  number  of  vessels  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  and  the  coasts  of  the  island.  He  did  not 
venture  to  urge  that  they  should  be  required  to  j)ay  a  pecuniary 
tax  for  that  object,  still  less  that  the  impost  should  be  laid  on  all 
the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  at  such  times,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  sovereign  should  determine ;  nor  did  he  live  to  see 
his  precedent  made  subject,  in  this  manner,  to  a  latitude  of  appli¬ 
cation,  which*rendered  the  maxim,  that  Englishmen  arc  not  to  be 
taxed  without  their  consent,  an  utter  mockery. 

Of  Sir  Tliomas  Wentworth,  as  of  Laud,  we  need  sjiy  little, 
inasmuch  as  nearly  every  thing  that  can  be  s«aid  about  him  has 
been  said  so  often.  Brodie  has  shown  that  W^entworth’s  avowal 
of  popular  principles  was  not  so  early  as  w'c  Imd  been  accustomed 
to  suppose ;  and  Ciuizot,  we  believe,  was  the  first  wTiter  to  point 
out  tlie  particulars  which  show  that  the  loud  patriotic  professions  in 
which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Wentworth  to  indulge  during  the 
discussions  of  1628,  had  been  preceded  by  a  cautious  neutrality, 
connected  wdth  such  indications  as  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that 
his  deelarations  as  one  of  the  patriotic  party  at  that  juncture,  were 
the  effect,  not  of  any  real  sympathy  with  popular  freedom,  but  of 
circumstances  w  hich  seemed  just  then  to  have  shut  the  court  ag^iinst 
him.  'J'hat  he  meditated  nothing  less,  when  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  than  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  and  the  setting  up 
of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  in  its  room,  after  the  manner  of  the 
most  despotic  states  on  the  continent,  is  now  unquestionable.  We 
indeed  possess  evidence  to  this  effect,  much  more  decisive  than 
was  available  in  that  age.  Enough,  however,  appeared,  even  then, 
to  make  almost  any  penalty  short  of  death  a  punishment  greatly 
below  the  enormity  of  his  offences. 

But  the  patriot  men  who  retained  the  beginning  of  their  confi¬ 
dence — where  are  they  ?  Some,  before  1640,  liad  finished  their 
course.  Others,  having  made  their  stand  in  successive  parlhunents 
agjiinst  a  government  by  court  favouritism  and  arbitrary  power, 
employed  the  interval  during  which  there  were  no  parliaments  in 
a  closer  study  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  them  and  their 
opponents,  and  in  silent  efforts  to  diffuse  their  sentiments,  and  to  * 
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cherish  the  hope  that  tlie  visible  triumph  of  a  herd  of  parasites 
over  the  ri^i^hts  of  the  peo^Je,  would  not  be  of  long  continuance — 
though  in  this  latter  respect  they  sometimes  appeared  to  them¬ 
selves  as  men  hoping  against  hope.  Among  the  men  who  had 
acquitted  themselves  with  great  honour  in  the  cause  of  freedom  a 
little  previous  to  the  death  of  Buckingham,  and  of  whom  little  or 
no  mention  is  made  at  a  later  period,  we  may  name  Sir  Edwyii 
Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  W  alter 
b^rle,  Sir  Peter  llaymaii.  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir  Henry  Martin, 
Sir  Natluiniel  Rich,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  John  Eliot;  and 
Messrs.  Alford,  Malory,  Coriton,  Long,  Stroud,  Valentine,  Clan- 
ville,  Kirton,  Sherland,  and  Rouse.  Most  of  these  persons 
suffered  imprisonment,  exile,  or  other  inconveniences,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  as  the  punishment  for  their  alleged  miscon¬ 
duct,  tis  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Great  thanks  were 
due  in  particular  to  the  learned  labours  of  Sir  Edward  Coke;  and 
much  lulmiration  and  giatitude  to  the  unflinching  heroism  of  Sir 
John  Eliot,  a  man  who,  notwithstjmding  the  sneer  of  Hume, 
taken  up  so  readily  by  Mr.  D’lsracli,  is  entitled  to  the  full  hoimige 
of  ‘  a  martyr  to  English  liberty.* 

Of  Sir  Edward  Coke  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  now 
speak,  having  recently  treated  so  largely  of  his  character  and 
services.  Though  by  no  means  a  faultless  man,  we  are  free  to 
sjiy  of  him  that,  as  the  patriarch  of  his  vocation,  he  laid  the  fruits 
of  his  advanced  Jige  upon  the  altiir  of  his  country,  and  did  so  with 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  a  youthful  devotion. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  parliament  in  this  reign,  Eliot  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  as  the  ‘greatest  oftender  and  ring¬ 
leader*  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  some 
time  past,  wits  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  king’s  pleasure, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2000.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  a  native  of 
C\)rnwall.  Having  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  at  one 
of  the  inns  of  Court,  he  spent  some  time  on  the  continent, 
when  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaintiince  of  George  Villiers, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  this  acquaintance  did  not 
wholly  cease  when  \  illiers  became  the  court  favourite.  It  did 
not  lead,  however,  to  anything  on  the  part  of  Eliot,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  tending  to  justify  the  slightest  suspicion  ot  the 
sincerity  of  his  political  professions  at  a  later  period.  His  private 
character  was  not  without  its  imperfections,  his  passions  being  gene¬ 
rally  so  ardent  that,  according  to  his  own  admission,  he  sometimes 
found  it  exceedingly  ditficult  to  control  them.  In  a  dispute  on  one 
oectision  with  a  neighbour,  he  drew  his  weapon,  and  inflicted  a 
wound  on  the  person  of  his  opponent.  Mr.  D’lsnieli  has  been 
disposed  to  give  the  darkest  colouring  to  this  act,  but  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  dispassionate  reader  from  perceiving  that  this  outbreak 
of  youtliful  passion  was  provoked  by  taunting  words,  that  it  was 
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soon  deplored,  and  followed  by  so’  sincere  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Moyle,  the  injured  party,*  as  could  never  have  taken 
place,  had  the  proceeding  been  accompanied  by  those  base  circum¬ 
stances  which  Eclmrd’s  malignant  partizanship  disposed  him 
to  connect  with  it.  The  daughter  of  Moyle  states,  Unit,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  occurrence  adverted  to,  the  private  chanictcr  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  was  as  free  from  fault  ;us  his  public  conduct. 
Echard  describes  him  as  going  to  London  to  beg  the  interference 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  affair  betw  een  him  and  the 
Moyles,  and  talks  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke  on  that  occasion  as 
the  cause  of  Eliot's  subsequent  feeling  of  hostility,  while,  in  fact, 
at  that  time,  Villiers  had  to  commence  the  trial  of  his  fortune  as  a 
courtier.  Mr.  D’Israeli,  to  whom  any  appearance  of  infirmity  in 
the  career  of  a  patriot,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in  the 
w  hole  circle  of  possible  discovery,  has  given  full  credence  to  this 
mendacious  story. 

Eliot  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  popular  cause  before 
Charles  ascended  tlie  throne,  and  after  that  event  no  trace  of  inti¬ 
macy  betw'een  him  and  Buckingham  is  observable.  He  was  not 
formed  for  subserviency  to  the  minion  of  a  court,  and  a  little  of 
that  proud  neglect  which  is  so  natunil  to  the  miinncrs  of  favourites, 
would  suffice  to  prevent  his  placing  any  reliance  on  such  friend¬ 
ships.  It  is  plain  that  w  hen  the  king  assembled  his  first  piirliameiit, 
Eliot  had  so  far  imbibed  the  general  feeling  against  Buckingham, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  active  and  formidable  of  the 
party  who  made  the  overthrow  of  that  minister  the  great  object  of 
their  policy.  No  man  did  so  much  to  expose  the  weakness  and 
misconduct  of  the  government,  and  to  make  the  granting  of  siij>- 
plies  depend  on  the  redress  of  grievances.  \Vhen  it  became 
known  that  Charles  meditated  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  third 
parliament,  Eliot,  in  an  elaborate  and  impassioned  address,  called 
upon  the  Commons  to  place  the  barrier  of  their  most  solemn  pro¬ 
test  in  the  way  of  any  proceedings  on  the  jiart  ot  the  government 
inconsistent  with  the  power  and  privileges  of  parliament.  Cliarles, 
expecting  something  of  this  sort,  had  instructed  the  speaker.  Sir 
John  Finch,  to  vacate  the  chair,  should  any  such  matter  be  intro¬ 
duced;  and  the  speaker,  Jis  all  our  histories  relate,  refusing  to  put 
the  prepjircd  protest,  was  detained  by  force  in  the  chair,  until  the 
expressions  of  that  paper  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of  tlie 
House.  1'his  act,  together  with  tlie  severity  of  his  temper  and 
proceedings  against  Buckingham,  ex|)ose<l  Eliot  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  the  resentment  of  the  king;  and  when  it  I)ec5ime  known 
that  Charles  intended  attt'mpting  to  carry  on  the  government 
without  the  aid  of  parliaments,  it  was  obvious  that  a  person  so 
committed  ag-ainst  the  court,  had  everything  to  apprehend  from 
the  possible  success  of  such  an  experiment.  Eliot,  itapj>ears,  had 
provided  against  all  reverses  of  this  sort,  by  settling  his  property 
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on  his  sons,  so  that  the  sum  imposed  on  him  as  a  fine,  tliough 
eagerly  sought  after,  could  not  be  obtained.  In  the  ‘dark  and 
smoky  room  *  allotted  him  in  the  Tower,  he  gave  his  time  to  read¬ 
ing,  reflection,  and  composition,  and  to  correspondence  with  his 
children  and  his  friends,  particularly  with  the  patriot  Hampden, 
then  little  known  beyond  the  walks  of  private  life,  to  whose 
wise  oversight  he  committed  the  education  of  his  children. 
Some  of  the  letters  w'hich  passed  between  these  remarkable  per¬ 
sons  have  happily  reached  our  time,  and  show  them  to  have  been 
men  of  extraordinary  parts,  of  various  knowledge,  of  refined 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  governed  by  a  highly  enlightened 
piety,  and  the  purest  sympathy  with  every  thing  morally  beauti¬ 
ful.  But  the  health  of  the  mind  is  no  security  for  that  of  tlie 
body,  and  while  Charles  found  it  possible  for  a  time  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  power,  and  to  surround  himself  with  the  pjistimes  of  a 
court,  his  victim  was  gradually  sinking  under  the  progress  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Once  and  again  the  king  was  assured,  that  nothing 
but  greater  liberty  and  a  better  air  could  save  the  life  of  his 
victim.  But  he  was  so  assured  in  vain;  and  even  when  death  had 
come  upon  the  suflercr,  the  prayer  of  his  children  that  they 
might  be  allow  ed  to  place  his  ashes  in  the  tomb  of  his  progenitors, 
\vas  not  to  be  complied  wdth.  ‘  J^et  Sir  John  Eliot’s  body  be 
‘  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died,’  was  the  royal 
answ  er.  During  the  last  tw  o  months  of  his  life,  the  restraints 
laid  upon  him  were  even  greater  than  before,  and  in  the  month 
of  November,  we  find  him  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  use  of 
candle,  but  complaining  of  being  left  almost  without  fire  !  Mr. 
D’lsraeli  cannot  conceal  his  regret  at  this  inhumanity,  but  avoids 
censuring  the  king  by  indulging  in  a  very  convenient  exercise  of 
the  imagination  in  his  favour.  ‘  The  harshness  of  Charles  the 
‘  First  tow'ards  Eliot,’  stiys  this  WTiter,  ‘  indicates  a  cause  of 
‘  ofl’ence,  either  of  a  deeper  die,  or  of  a  more  personal  nature, 
‘  than  probably  w’e  have  yet  discovered  !  ’ 

The  long  parliament  met  on  the  third  of  November,  1640,  and 
Strafford  was  executed  in  the  following  May.  To  that  interval, 
belongs  the  impeachment  of  Laud  and  others ;  the  extinction  of 
tlie  courts  of  stiir-chamber  and  high-commission  ;  and  the  removal 
of  a  multitude  of  alleged  grievances  in  the  practice  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government.  These  measures  were  prosecuted 
by  the  popular  leaders  with  little  or  no  opposition,  and  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  What  should  be  done  w  ith 
the  bishops,  w’as  the  first  question  that  called  forth  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  All  agreed  in  loudly  condemning,  the  late 
conduct  of  the  ruling  clergy,  and  in  urging  that  their  pow  er  in 
future  should  be  materially  limited.  But  two  parties  soon  became 
distinguishable — the  one  calling  for  the  entire  abolition  of  episco- 
imcy ;  the  other  mainUiining  that  the  functions  of  the  order  should 
oe  much  abridged,  but  that  the  order  itself  should  be  religiously 
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preserved.  This  difference  prepared  the  WTiy  for  another,  which 
led  also  to  importont  consequences  —we  refer  to  the  division  of 
opinion  respecting  the  penalty  due  to  the  high  crimes  of  the  YaxvI 
of  Strafford.  There  was  much  in  the  temper  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  leaders  in  the  Commons  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  that 
grand  delinquent,  and  in  the  spirit  of  change  every  where  working 
through  the  country,  which  tended  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm 
with  many  well-meaning  persons  in  both  Houses.  So  great 
was  the  impression  thus  produced,  that,  strengthened  by  a 
few  subsequent  occurrences,  it  sufficed  to  shape  that  ulti¬ 
mate  division  of  parties  which  placed  the  king  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  hazard  a  civil  war,  and  to  render  the  issue  of  it  so 
long  doubtful.  It  was  maintained  by  those  who  fell  off  from 
the  popular  party  at  that  juncture,  that  the  king  had  now  gone  far 
enough  in  the  way  of  concession,  and  that  the  excess  of  power  from 
whicli  danger  to  the  general  liberties  of  the  country  might  bC  appre¬ 
hended,  had  gone  over  from  the  monarchial  to  the  popular  side.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  insisted  that  the  concessions  of  the  king  had 
been  made  with  so  much  visible  reluctance  and  insincerity,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  confidence  in  the  constitutional  professions  now 
made  by  him,  and  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the  men  who 
from  a  regard  to  the  public  interests  had  exposed  themselves  to 
his  displeasure,  should  provide  against  the  probable  resentment  of 
himself  and  his  future  advisers,  by  such  a  oivision  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  as  might  be  adequate  both  for  that  purpose,  and  jis  a 
provision  against  any  recurrence  of  the  alarming  evils  which  had 
been  so  long  attendant  on  the  course  of  his  government.  The 
great  (piestion,  accordingly,  between  these  piirties,  related  to  the 
new  adjustment  that  should,  or  should  not,  be  deemed  wise  and 
satisfactory  towards  the  monarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people 
on  the  other. 

Among  those  who  had  opposed  themselves  to  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  crown  and  the  hierarchv,  and  who  at  this  time,  or  soon 
aftt'rwards,  bc'f.ii!  to  look  on  tfie  real  or  supposed  desifjns  of  the 
|>atriots  with  so  much  jealousy  as  to  ehaiif'e  sides,  mention  should 
first  be  made  t>f  Hyde,  afterwards  Lor<l  Clarendon,  in  whose  train 
followed  Lord  Falkland,  the  ICarl  of  Southampton,  the  I'^rl  of 
Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  .Digby,  Sir  John  Colcpcper, 
Lonl  Paget,  Lord  I,ovelace,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmely,  and  we  may 
add.  Colonel  Goring,  not  to  mention  others  who  acted  only  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  subsequent  posture  of  affairs.  Several 
indeed  of  the  persons  we  have  named  proved  to  be  feeble  men. 

Paget  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  among  the 
peers  in  supporting  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  similar 
measures,  but  as  the  war  approached,  w.as  among  the  first  to  join 
the  royal  standard.  Ho  r.uscd  a  regiment  of  infantry  at  his  own 
cost,  and  further  to  propitiate  the  court,  made  disclosures  of  every 
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thing  ho  knew  concerning  the  intentions  and  plans  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  acted,  imputing  designs  to  his  former  colleagues 
which  their  enemies  are  siiid  to  nave  treated  as  too  bad  to  be 
wortliy  of  credit.  Lovelace  concealed  his  altered  preference,  and 
endeavoured  to  serve  the  royal  cause  by  acting  as  a  spy  on  the 
proceeding  of  the  parliament.  Cholmely  wore  the  mask  until 
the  arrival  of  the  queen,  when  he  betrayed  his  trust  iis  governor 
of  the  Ctistle  of  Scarborough.  But  these  circumstances  include 
nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  these  persons. 

Cioring  intrigued  much  wdth  the  leaders  of  the  parliament  on 
the  approach  of  the  war,  but  always  for  purposes  of  deception. 
'I'he  old  associations  of  this  man,  and  his  rooted  profligacy, 
should  have  been  a  sufficient  prognostic  of  his  designs.  In  no 
man  of  that  time  were  the  bad  points  in  the  character  of  the  ca¬ 
valier  more  strongly  marked.  His  profanity,  debauchery,  and 
licence  of  all  sorts,  had  scjircely  any  bounds.  These  habits — and 
nothing  a  jot  more  reputoble,  made  him  a  royalist,  and  made  him 
reckless  of  princijile  and  decency,  whenever  the  cause  of  royalty 
was  concerned.  When  taken  in  his  own  snares,  or  exposed  by 
his  excesses  or  duplicity  to  the  rebuke  of  his  superiors,  no  man 
could  put  on  the  shy,  awku’ard,  contrite  delinquent  with  so  much 
effc'ct.  '  It  is  not  easy  to  sjiy  which  Wcis  the  most  remarkable  in 
him — his  power  of  acting  the  knave,  so  as  to  impose  on  the  most 
prejudiceil  and  incredulous,  or  the  buoyant  ingenuity  of  his  temper, 
which  served  him  in  every  exigency.  He  no  doubt  feltaplcjisnre 
in  being  able  to  place  the  town  of  Portsmouth  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  but  we  may  rest  iussured  that  to  relate  over  his  cups,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  outwitted  the  godly  hypocrites  who  iilaced 
him  in  the  trust  w’hich  he  thus  betrayed,  afforded  him  an  infinitely 
greater  delight.  The  excesses  of  his  followers  in  the  west — of 
his  ‘  lambs  *  Jis  tliis  precious  innocent  was  wont  to  call  them — made 
his  name  infamous  for  several  generations. 

But  if  there  was  little  in  the  character  of  the  four  persons  last 
mentioned,  to  add  W’cight  to  any  cause,  a  different  estimate  must 
be  formed  of  the  other  names  w  hich  we  have  classed  w  ith  tliem. 
Hyde,  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  denounced  ship 
money,  and  many  similar  abuses,  with  a  vehemence  hardly  inferior 
U>  that  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  patriots.  But  when  the  proposed 
reform  of  the  church  was  carried  so  far  as  to  appear  to  him  to 
threaten  its  existence  ;  and  when  the  excitement  connected  with 
the  trial  of  Strafford  betrayed  the  popular  leaders  into  the  use  of 
language,  and  the  adoption  of  measures,  wdiich  partook  more,  in 
his  view,  of  violence,  than  of  equity  or  law,  he  withdrew,  first 
secretly,  and  aiterw'ards  openly,  to  the  side  of  the  court.  In  w  hat 
followed,  there  is  evidence  enough  that  his  principles  and  8yin|)a- 
thies  w’cre  nearly  all  in  favour  of  vesting  a  greater  powder  in  the 
crowMi  than  had  been  ceded  to  it  by  the  constitution,  and  that  his 
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being  found  among  the  advocates  of  popular  principles,  even  for 
a  tew  short  months,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  extravtigance 
of  the  abuses  which  had  become  prevalent  during  the  preceding 
period.  No  sooner  had  he  touiKh  or  imagined,  an  (K*casioii  for 
tailing  back  from  that  unnatural  position,  than  he  employed  him¬ 
self  with  much  ardour  in  support  of  the  prerogative.  His  pen 
u'as  his  only  weapon,  but  with  that  alone,  he  did  more  than  any 
man  in  England  to  break  the  force  of  the  adherence  to  the  cause 
ot  the  parliament,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  arbitrary  con¬ 
duct  ot  the  king,  had  manifested  itself  in  every  part  of  the  country; 
and  was  the  person  beyond  all  others  whose  labours  tended  to  place 
tlie  royal  cause  on  the  tooting  which  enabled  Charles  to  look  with 
confidence  ot  success  to  the  chances  of  a  civil  war.  The  style  of 
his  various  papers,  circulated  under  the  royal  sanction  everywhere 
through  the  kingdom,  would  be  described  in  our  day,  in  common 
with  that  of  his  history,  iis  massy  and  cumbrous ;  but  his  argument 
u^s  generally  characterized  by  clearness,  continuity,  and  force, 
such  as  his  opponents  could  rarely  ecpial,  and  which  wanted  but  a 
better  cause  to  have  been  irresistible.  Few  men  became  parties 
to  the  civil  war  with  a  more  fixed  hostility  to  thepi»pular  elements 
of  the  constitution ;  and  notwithsUinding  the  pious-seeming  talk 
in  which  he  frequently  indulges,  and  the  general  })ropriety  and 
gravity  of  his  deportment,  his  moral  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
means  which  might  be  employed  to  place  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  strict  subordination  to  that  of  the  peerage  and  crown, 
were  not  of  a  very  delicjite  description.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  with  the 
course  of  events  which  had  generated  and  matured  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  his  country.  His  erudition  in  this  respect, 
rarely  passes  beyond  the  age  of  the  Tudors  ;  and  his  selection  ot 
precedents  even  there,  often  betrays  lamentable  ignorance,  i)r  gross 
partiality.  It  is  reported,  as  a  good  deed  in  his  history,  that  he 
opposed  a  project  at  the  Restoration,  which,  if  acU*d  upon  success¬ 
fully,  would  have  made  Charles  II.  independent  ot  parliaments# 
Rut  if  the  language  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  that  occasion 
be  correctly  reported,  his  conduct  would  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  a  love  of  office,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  His  argument  with  Southampton  w'as,  tluit  in 
such  circumstjinces  Charles  might  govern  by  the  iigency  ot  profli¬ 
gates,  without  the  siq)port  of  men  ot  character,  and  that  they  might 
both  c«ilculate  on  being  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  king  should  be 
thus  placed  in  independence  of  their  services. 

Falkland  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Clarendon,  and  if  inferior  to 
him  in  compass  of  understanding,  and  power  of  observation,  was 
his  equal  in  learning,  and  much  his  superior  in  the  refinement  and 
impartiality  4>f  his  moral  sentiments.  Clarendon  himself  never 
appears  to  more  advantage  than  when  paying  his  sincere  tribute 
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of  admiration  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  this  rarely  ^iftts! 
person,  and  it  is,  in 'fact,  to  the  elaborate  efforts  of  his  friendship 
in  this  way,  that  Falkland  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  fame.  The 
ample  fortune  placed  iit  his  disposal  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  was  not  allowed  to  divert  attention  from  his  studies.  Avoid¬ 
ing  the  court  and  the  capiud,  he  fixed  his  residence  wdthin  ten 
miles  of  Oxford,  and  by  his  tastes  and  hospitality  made  his  home  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  most  learned  and  estimable  persons  in  the 
University,  many  of  ‘  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness 
‘and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversiitions,’  being  exa¬ 
mined  in  the  intercourse  which  took  place  there,  with  the  freedom 
proper  oidy  to  such  select  conferences.  Falkland’s  first  appearance 
in  public  w'as  as  a  member  of  the  parliament  assembled  in  1627. 
He  was  a  close  observer  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
then  convened,  and  became  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  parliaments,  so  that  his  previous  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  court  was  much  increased  by  the  abrupt  dissolution 
which  followed.  Hut  the  ideal  world  which  his  books  and  his 
secluded  life  had  contributed  to  place  around  him,  was  subsc- 
(piently  much  shaken  and  disordered  by  the  violence  of  the 
collisions  between  the  parties  of  the  real  world  in  which 
he  now  began  to  act  his  part.  If  we  give  Clarendon  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  avowed  dissatisfaction  with  the  spirit 
and  measures  of  the  long  parliament  from  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  its  ‘  remonstrance,  *  it  is  less  diflicult 
to  make  the  same  concession  in  favour  of  Falkland.  It  is 
certain  that  from  that  time  they  began  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commons;  that  in  so  doing,  both  were 
laid  open  to  the  overtures  of  the  court;  and  that  by  both  those 
overtures  were,  ere  long,  accepted.  Hut  the  causes  which  unset¬ 
tled  the  mind  of  Falkland  as  a  parliamenUirian,  soon  began  t(» 
operate  upon  him  to  the  sjune  eftect  as  a  royalist.  He  must,  we 
think,  soon  have  felt,  that  the  maxims  and  temper  of  the  majority 
among  those  to  whom  he  had  gone  over,  were  not  less  at  variance 
with  the  elements  of  his  own  character,  than  those  of  the  least 
nuKlerate  men  in  the  ])arty  which  he  had  forsaken.  In  fact,  his 
uneasiness,  arising  in  a  great  mejisure  from  this  source,  is  so 
manifest,  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  not  easy  to  siiy  what 
his  idtimate  course  would  have  been.  He  fell  in  the  first  battle 
of  Newbury,  in  the  thirtv-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  secession  of  the  I'Wl  of  Southampton  from  the  popular 
cause  was  a  more  serious  loss  to  that  interest  than  the  defection 
of  Falkliind,  whose  youth  and  indecision  naturcdly  prevented  his 
making  any  strong  impression  on  the  times.  Southampton  was 
held  ill  general  and  high  estimation.  He  was  a  nobleman  r»t  ex¬ 
cellent  parts,  ;ind  ready  elocution ;  governed  by  moderate  views, 
and  by  a  innre  enlightened  scnsi'  of  honour,  and  more  humane 
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feeling  tlmii  the  greater  number  even  in  the  better  clasii  among 
the  party  to  which  he  joined  himself  in  1642.  His  aim  was  to 
bring  al>out  a  moderate  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  parties, 
and  not  to  favour  the  absolute  triumph  of  either.  No  man  dhl 
more  to  prevent  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword,  and  when  Unit 
event  could  be  no  longer  deferred,  he  never  failed  to  echo  Falk¬ 
land’s  frequent  call  for  peace.  Southampton  lived  to  tlie  time  of 
the  Restoration,  and  did  good  service  in  checking  the  prodigute 
confidence  of  bad  men  at  that  perilous  juncture. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  wiis  a  person  of  more  scholarship  than 
Southampton,  but  less  able  in  council,  less  active,  and  tliough 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  M'ar,  was  too  much 
attached  to  private  life,  and  not  sufficiently  aided  in  his  new  policy 
as  a  royalist  by  those  who  were  dependent  on  him,  to  become 
very  formidable  as  the  antagonist  of  Ids  old  friends.  The  lethmgy 
of  his  habits,  was  the  principal  objection  to  his  appointment, 
through  the  influence  of  the  popular  party  in  1642,  as  the  suj)er- 
intendent  of  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  in  the 
field  he  was  never  accounted  deficient  in  energy  or  courage. 

Few  noblemen  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  unfriendly 
to  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  king  than  the 
Karl  of  Bristol.  His  part  in  the  negociations  with  regard  to  the 
Sj>aidsh  match,  and  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  in  esm- 
nexion  with  that  business,  both  from  Buckingham  and  from  C’harles, 
called  into  exercise  the  lofty  pride,  the  high  physical  and  moral 
courage,  and  the  experience  in  aflidrs,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.  Bristol  was,  moreover,  a  person  of  good  presence; 
and  his  parts,  which  were  considerable,  had  been  improved  by 
education  ;  but  as  a  speaker,  he  was  much  too  prolix  to  produce 
impression,  and  too  readily  betrayed  into  ])assionate  langmige 
when  opposed. — He  acted  for  a  while  with  the  improvement 
party  in  the  upper  House,  but  more  as  the  cflect  of  tJie  position 
in  which  ho  happened  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  court,  than 
in  consc(|uence  of  any  fixed  principle  or  real  solicitude  about 
matters  of  go(Ml  government.  Having  uttered  some  strong 
expressions  in  his  place  in  parliament  which  gave  great  umbrage 
to  some  of  the  liberal  party  there,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  though  his  relejise  took  place  only  two  days  later,  the  occur¬ 
rence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  enough  to  decide  the 
witlidrawment  of  his  doubtful  allegiance  from  those  who  hail  so 
dealt  with  him.  There  was  much,  however,  in  his  temper,  and 
still  more  in  the  nature  of  the  |)ublic  disagreement  winch  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  king,  to  make  it  hardly  possible 
that  aiiYthing  like  a  feeling  of  atUichment  should  exist  on  either 
side,  in  the  nink  of  the  ])atriots,  he  w;is  a  person  out  of  plai*e 
from  the  want  of  any  real  syiiijialliy  with  the  spirit  of  freedom ; 
and  in  the  councils  and  operations  of  the  royalists  he  was  always 
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impotent,  from  the  want  of  cordial  association  with  the  king,  and 
with  those  most  hivoured  by  him. 

Lord  Dij^by,  the  eldest  son  of  the  b^rl  of  Bristol,  took  a  more 
effective  part  in  public  affairs  than  his  father,  botli  during  tlie 
civil  war  and  for  some  time  before.  As  the  second  ItLarl  of 
Bristol,  he  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment  against  Clarendon 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  the  account  given  of  him  in  the 
History  of  tlie  Rebellion,  which  was  written  subsequently  to  that 
proceeding,  should  always  be  read  with  this  tact  in  mind.  On 
the  whole,  however.  Clarendon  has  given  a  more  just  report  of 
his  antagonist,  than  we  should  have  expected  from  a  person  so 
liable  to  the  influence  of  strong  prejudice.  It  is  admitted  that  he 
WTis  a  person  of  eminent  parts  and  acquirements,  and  that  the  care 
bestowed  on  his  education  had  enriched  Ids  mind  with  such 


various  knowledge,  that  he  could  ofl’er  pertinent  observations  on 
nearly  all  subjects.  We  learn,  liowever,  from  other  sources,  as 
well  as  from  Clarendon,  that  the  ability  of  Digby  in  some  respects, 
\vjis  not  more  remarkable  than  Ids  infirmity  in  others.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  clear,  bold,  masculine  ehupicnce,  generally 
produced  a  powerful  eflVct ;  but  the  ardour  of  his  passions,  and 
the  force  of  his  imiigination,  which  contributed  to  his  eflicieney  as 
a  speaker,  w^ere  not  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  calm  and  com¬ 
prehensive  views,  or  by  the  sound  moral  feeling,  so  important  to 
the  sUitesman.  1  lis  scfiemes,  in  consequence,  w  ere  alw'ays  verging 
on  the  romantic  and  impracticable,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
king’s  affairs ; — for  though  Charles  W'as  not  likely  to  act  upon 
extravagjuit  suggestions,  he  w'as  so  far  disposed  to  entertidn  new 
projects,  as  to  be  frecpiently  detained  by  some  ignis  fatuus  of 
that  sort,  from  pursuing  the  course,  at  the  proper  moment,  w  ideh 
circumstances  had  placed  before  him.  Sir  Pldli|)  Warwick  re¬ 
marks  that  this  eccentric  tendency  in  the  genius  of  Digby,  w’asso 
obvious,  that  sober  men  often  spoke  of  his  cogitations  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  saying  of  Lonl  Bacon,  w  ho  observes,  ‘  there  are 


‘some  things  which  have  more  w’onder  in  them  than  worth.’  It 
is  clear  tlmt  ambition  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  that  it  often  took 
the  form  of  a  prej>osterou8  vanity,  or  of  a  desire  to  be  wondered 
at — a  result  which  can  occasion  no  surprise  when  we  take  into 


consideration  the  pnictical  w^eakness  of  his  judgment,  the  loose 
texture  of  his  principles,  and  his  total  want  of  generosity,  con¬ 
nected  as  these  defects  had  alw’ays  been  with  great  energy  of 
tem|H'rament  in  all  other  respects,  and  wdth  a  restlessness  w^hich 
uotldng  could  control.  His  amours,  and  otlier  irregularities,  in¬ 
volved  him  in  expense  and  embarrassment,  w'hich  attended  him  to 
the  end  of  liis  days,  and  often  irriUited  him  almost  to  madness. 

riie  weak  points,  liow’ever,  in  the  character  of  Digby,  were  not 
Midi  as  to  prevent  the  king  from  placing  much  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  |xirticularly  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  on 
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the  death  of  Falkland  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  After  the  battle  of  Niiseby,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
join  the  standiurd  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland — a  chief  whose  passion 
for  the  daring  and  the  marvellous  was  kindred  to  his  own,  but 
more  likely  to  attract  admiration  at  a  distance,  than  to  have  con¬ 
duced  to  harmonious  openition,  had  two  such  geniuses  been  oilled 
to  act  togetlier.  Subsequently,  Digby  joined  himself  to  the 
exiled  court;  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  continent;  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  ot  astrology ;  and  returned  at  the  Restomtion  an 
avowed  Catholic.  The  best  apology  for  his  credence  in  the  old 
science  of  the  stars — next  to  that  afforded  by  the  prevalent  notions 
of  his  times — is  found  in  the  events  of  his  own  life,  for  in  the  case 
of  few  men  has  destiny  appeared  to  have  had  more  to  do,  often 
making  his  fate  apparently  desperate  at  one  moment,  and  extrica¬ 
ting  him  by  the  most  improbable  expedients  the  next  Mr. 
I)’ Israeli  sjiys,  tliat  from  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  trial  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  to  his  last  on  the  Test  Act,  ‘he  poured  forth  the  feelings  of  a 
‘  piitriot  with  the  calm  sagacity  of  a  statesman,*  a  flourish  of  words, 
which  is  contradicted  by  nearly  every  thing  adduced  by  this  sjime 
writer  concerning  this  same  Lord  Digby. 

Digby,  whose  early  opposition,  to  the  court,  like  that  of  his 
father,  sprung  more  from  the  circumstance  of  having  quarrelled 
with  it,  than  from  any  higher  consideration,  was  2imoiig  the  first 
to  desert  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  spared  no  pains  to  induce 
Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Colepeper  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
|>revail  on  the  king  to  turn  the  balance  of  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  those  distinguislied  persons,  by  some  distinct  assurance  of  his 
favour.  Colepeper,  though  made  mjistcr  of  the  Rolls,  wjis  a  man 
of  more  experience  in  military  than  in  civil  affairs,  jle  was  a 
person,  however,  of  some  learning,  possessing  a  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  understiuiding,  a  most  tenacious  memory,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  a  facility  in  stating  all  that  might  be  conceived  as  telling  for 
or  against  a  mejisure.  Ry  this  schoolman  method  of  viewing 
questions,  he  often  generated  doubt  in  the  mind  of  otliers,  and 
greatly  impeded  the  decisions  of  his  own  judgment;  but  when 
satisfied  himself,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  such  grounds  as  tended  to 
the  same  result  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  he  was  desirous  to 
carry  along  w’itli  him.  He  needed  all  these  better  qualities  us 
means  of  providing  against  the  impression  likely  to  result  from 
the  imperfections  of  his  temper,  and  the  roughness  of  his  elocution. 
He  never  forgave  the  late  ambitious  meddling  of  the  ruling 
clergy,  and  it  was  the  habit  of  Charles  to  regard  a  want  of  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  tlie  bishops,  as  the  Siime  thing  with  a  want  of 
religion. 

VVhen  it  is  remembered  that  of  the  eighty  peers  wdio  sat  on  the 
trial  of  Strafford,  thirty-five  only  were  consenting  to  his  death,  not 
more  than  forty-six  being  present  when  Hie  House  came  to  its 
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decision  ;  and  also  that  more  than  fifty  commoners  were  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  populace  as  Strafford ians,  and  betrayers  of  their 
country,  because  they  had  voted  against  that  course  of  proceeding, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  secession  from  the  constitutional  party 
which  soon  followed,  was  in  effect  much  more  considerable  than 
the  list  of  names  to  which  we  have  just  now  adverted  would 
indicate.  These  names,  however,  include  the  persons  whose 
change  attracted  most  observation,  and  produced  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fect,  and  our  next  step  will  be  to  glance  at  the  general  complexion 
of  the  party  with  which  these  leading  men  beciime  now  asso¬ 
ciated. 

On  the  side  of  the  royalists,  no  man  drew  his  sword  more 
promptly,  or  wielded  it  with  more  determination,  than  the  Karl  of 
Northampton,  though  until  the  approach  of  the  war  he  had  rarely 
given  much  attention  to  public  affairs.  As  that  crisis  came  on,  he 
relinquished  the  ease  aiul  license  in  which  men  of  his  rank  and 
fortune. so  generally  passed  their  time;  and  before  the  king  had 
set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Northampton  appeared  at  the 
bead  of  his  followers  in  Warwickshire,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Lord  Lrook.  lie  raised  a  trooj)  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot 
at  his  own  cost,  and  appointed  his  four  sons  as  officers  under  him. 
All  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  soldier’s  life  he  endured  with  the 
readiness  of  one  who  had  grown  up  among  them,  llis  high 
feudal  temper  Uiuglit  him  to  look  with  no  small  contempt  on  tlie 
band  of  commoners  at  Westminster,  who  had  dared  to  talk  of 
placing  the  ])ower  of  his  order,  and  of  the  crown,  in  subordination 
to  their  upstart  notions  about  freedom  and  its  securities.  He  often 
spoke  of  falling  in*such  a  contest  as  the  noblest  end  that  could  await 
him,  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  reaped  tlie 
honour  which  he  professed  to  covet.  At  llopton  Heath,  his  horse 
was  shot  from  under  him  in  a  charge,  which  separated  him  from 
the  main  body  of  his  followers,  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies.  When  c;dled  upon  to  surrender,  he  answered  in  the 
fulness  of  his  scorn  that  he  wjis  not  born  to  accept  of  favour  from 
‘biuse  rogues  and  rebels,*  and  irritated  by 'this  return,  as  the  said 
rogues  thought,  of  insolence  for  clemency,  they  speedily  numbered 
him  with  the  slain. 

Loyalty  like  that  of  Northampton,  the  effect  almost  entirely 
of  eiurly  teeling  and  association,  prevailed  widely,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  say  generally,  with  his  party.  It  was  commonly  the  allv  ot 
a  chivalrous  counige,  which,  like  itself,  partook  more  of  ardour 
thiui  reflection,  and,  in  some  insUmces,  as  in  the  ciise  of  Sir  Hevil 
(irenvil,  wius  wedded  to  dispositions  the  most  honourable  and 
generous.  The  gentleman  last  mentioned  closed  his  short  career 
at  tlie  battle  of  I^nsdown.  His  brother.  Sir  Kichard  Grenvil, 
long  survived:  the  worthy  being  taken,  and  the  worthless  left. 
This  Sir  Richard  was  a  man  without  princijile  or  humanity,  both 
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ill  public  and  jirivatc  life,  "rreachery,  cruelty,  and  rapine,  seem 
to  nave  been  bis  element.  lie  affected  lo  be  a  zealous  parlia¬ 
mentarian  until  the  moment  arrived  in  which  he  mi^ht  betray  his 
party  with  the  greatest  advanUige  to  himself ;  and  from  tliat  time 
nis  military  talent  sufficed  to  procure  him  frequent  employment 
in  important  trusts,  until  the  complaints  preferred  against  him 
from  all  parts,  and  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Wales,  led  to  his  dismission.  In  Ireland,  and  through  the  West 
of  England,  he  was  accustomed  to  fine,  imprison,  and  execute  on 
the  most  false  and  frivolous  pretences.  He  s<iw  five  men  leaving 
a  coppice  near  Plymouth,  bearing  away  bundles  of  fire-wood 
without  permission,  and  he  spared  the  life  of  one,  on  condition 
of  his  hanging  the  other  four  upon  the  spot  In  Ireland  he 
dragged  the  aged  from  their  beds  to  hang  them  in  front  of  their 
own  dwellings,  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  discover  their  trea¬ 
sures.  Monstrous  as  this  may  seem,  even  this  man  had  his 
friends  in  the  royal  household,  and  in  the  army,  who  raised  loud 
complaints  at  his  being  put  aside ;  and  Charles  himself  bestowed 
upon  him  larj^e  estates  in  the  West,  belonging  to  Lord  Robert^ 
and  to  the  Lari  of  Bedford.  All  these  facts  we  learn  from 
Chu’endon. 

Lord  Wilmot  shared  too  largely  in  the  license  which  disgraced 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  Cirenvil;  but  was  not  charge.ablc 
with  his  w^ant  of  honour,  and  was  much  less  disposed  to  cruelty 
or  oppression.  He  was  in  fact  a  finished  cavalier,  excelling  in 
the  gaiety,  the  address,  and  the  good  fellowship,  wiiich  distin¬ 
guished  that  character,  and  was  a  royalist  as  the  consequence 
principidly  of  being  a  complete  man  of  fashion.  He  was  active 
and  courageous,  but  his  impatient  temper  unfitted  him  for  tiiking 
a  comprehensive  view'  of  affairs,  and  gave  so  much  uncertainty  to 
his  judgment,  that  his  views  to-<lay,  were  always  liable  to  be 
changed  by  new  considerations  to-morrow’.  His  agreeable 
manners  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  the  army,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  cavalry;  but  his  ambition  and  vacillation  made  him 
an  oliject  of  distrust  even  with  his  friends,  and  exposed  him  to  so 
many  instances  of  mortification,  that  he  w’ithdrew  from  the  wair 
some  lime  before  its  close.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Wilmot 
is  but  too  W’cll  known  as  the  licentious  Lord  Rochester. 

Prince  Rupert  and  Wilmot  rarely  agreed,  except  wdien 
some  censure  was  to  be  passed  on  persons  who  interfered  with 
military  operations  without  experience  in  them.  The  prince  had 
grown  up  a  militiry  adventurer  amidst  the  wars  of  Germany,  and 
brought  more  impetuosity  than  discretion  to  his  intercourse  witli 
society,  and  to  his  duties  as  a  soldier.  His  self-confidence  was 
boundless,  and  his  bearing  toward  those  with  whom  he  acteil, 
haughty  and  reckless.  But  his  never-failing  courage,  his  military 
skill,  and  his  exhaustless  energy,  raised  him  to  the  chief  command 
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after  tlie  second  battle  of  Newbury.  'Fhe  liberties  of  the  country 
were  witli  him  a  matter  of  no  concern.  He  would  have  laid  them 
prostrate  at  a  stroke.  We  scarcely  need  remind  our  readers  that 
ilupert  was  nephew  to  the  kinjr.  When  the  issues  of  the  war 
compelled  him  to  leave  tlie  country,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sea, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  damage  on  the  commerce  and 
navy  of  the  Island,  and  partly  with  the  hope,  of  facilitating  the 
introduction  of  succours  to  the  royalists  from  the  continent.  His 
powers  of  mischief,  however,  were  too  narrowly  watched  to  be 
exercised  with  much  eflect. 

When  we  turn  from  men  of  this  description  to  some  of  their 
confederates,  it  is  not  difliciilt  to  fix  on  those  concerning  wdiom  a 
very  diflerent  language  may  be  employed.  Such  persons  w'en* 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  8ir  Jacob  Astley,  and  Sir  Ralph  Ilopton, 
all  of  w  hom  appear  to  have  become  parties  to  the  w'ar  from  a 
conviction  of  its  social  justice,  their  conduct  being  such  on  all 
occasions  as  to  bespeak  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  their  op¬ 
position  to  all  unnecessary  severity.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was 
a  nobleman  whose  parts  had  been  cultivated  by  study,  but  much 
more  by  travel,  in  which  he  had  indulged  to  a  greater  extent 
than  w'as  usual  in  that  age,  even  w  ith  persons  of  his  rank.  His 
conduct  previous  to  the  beginning  of  tne  w^r  had  not  been  with¬ 
out  its  license  and  frivolities ;  but  infirmities  of  that  sort  all  dis- 
a|)peared  as  he  became  engaged  in  the  great  national  conflict. 
He  possessed  much  of  the  courage  w'hieh  distinguished  Rupert, 

I  .  but  wdth  it  a  self-})ossession  in  action  which  that  otherwise  expert 

captain  was  never  to  iiccpiire.  His  early  death,  in  161'^,  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  sensible  loss  to  his  party.  8ir  Jacob  Astley  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  added  to  his  excellent  moral  cpialities 
great  promptitude  and  energy  as  a  soldier.  The  want  of  the  same 
readiness  and  decision  was  almost  the  only  defect  in  the  clmracter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  ;  and  on  this  account,  he  never  rose  to  those 
more  responsible  offices  in  the  army,  that  might,  on  every  other 
account,  nave  been  safely  committed  to  him.  His  understanding, 
though  good,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  the  grasp  and  quickness 
necessary  to  sjitisfy  his  moral  scruples,  and  to  give  steadiness  to 
his  plans.  His  industry  w’as  unceiising,  and  he  stood  alone 
among  his  coadjutors  in  the  exhaustless  generosity  of  his  temper. 
On  the  wdiole,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  army ;  and  that  he  was  so,  is  a  circumsttmee  which  speaks 
more  to  the  credit  of  that  body,  than  almost  any  other  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  since  w’e  learn  from  Clarendon  that  he  was  a  man  w’ho 
,  ‘abhorred  enough  the  license  and  levities  with  w’hich  he  saw  too 
‘  many  corrupteil.’ 

The  terms  in  which  history  has  spoken  of  these  estimable 
men,  may  be  applied  with  little  modification  to  Sir  (ieorgt* 
Lisle,  and  Lord  CajH'l,  who  became  prisoners  on  the  surrender  of 
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Colcliester,  in  1647.  Lisle,  who  id  ways  displayed  the  most  ad« 
mirahle  courage  in  the  held,  so  iis  to  inspire  his  followers,  almost 
beyond  any  man,  with  the  sort  ot  confidence  which  so  often  leads 
to  success,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  mild  and  amiable 
of  mankind  in  his  general  manners.  In  common  with  Capel,  he 
appears  to  have  governed  by  a  loyalty  more  the  effect  of  conven¬ 
tional  and  hereditary  feeling,  than  of  any  intelligent  principle. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  generous  or  devoted  than  the  service 
which  these  persons  rendered  to  their  sovereign.  Capel  joined 
the  king  at  \  ork :  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  court  previously ; 
but  from  that  time  placed  the  ties  which  l)ound  him  to  an  affec¬ 
tionate  wife,  and  an  interesting  family  of  children,  in  consUint 
subjection  to  his  sense  of  public  duty.  These  excellent  men 
suffered  death,  as  offenders  against  an  ordinance  which  had  de¬ 
clared  all  parties  who  should  appear  in  arms  against  the  existing 
government,  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Over  the  northern  counties,  until  the  battle  of  Miu*s ton- Moor, 
the  chief  command  was  vested  in  the  Lari  of  Newcastle,  a  noble¬ 
man  whose  time  had  been  given  to  poetry  and  music,  and  to  some 
kindred  amusements,  more  than  to  the  command  of  armies,  or 
the  study  of  politics;  and  whose  mind,  moulded  by  no  inde¬ 
pendent  reflection,  but  wholly  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  and 
station,  made  its  selection,  as  matter  of  course,  on  the  side  of 
monarchy  and  the  church,  those  institutions  being  regarded  as  sup¬ 
ports  of  each  other,  and  of  his  own  order.  By  the  influence,  and 
the  ample  resources  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  a  formidable  army 
was  soon  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
northern  counties  in  their  allegiance ;  nor  was  he  to  be  removed 
from  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  by  any  of  the  exigences  w  hich 
pressed  elsewhere,  though  commands  to  that  eftect  sometimes 
came  in  the  name  of  the  king.  This  spirit  of  insubordination, 
led  to  serious  dift'erences  betw’een  the  eml  and  I’rince  Bupt^t, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor ;  and  alter  the  dis¬ 
astrous  issue  of  that  day  the  earl  consulted  his  Utste  by  reliiuiuish- 
ing  the  profession  of  arms,  and  his  sjifety  by  leaving  the  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  this  very  general  view  of  the  character  of  the 
men  who  acted  with  more  or  less  efliciency  as  royalists,  mention 
should  bo  made  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  and  of  tlie  Lords 
Pawlet  and  Seymour.  Kichmond  wtis  related  to  the  king,  and 
was  much  indebted  to  the  royal  favour  and  bounty.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  he  opposed  the  popular 
feeling  with  so  little  consideration  as  to  make  himself  very  ob¬ 
noxious.  But  while  his  temper  disposed  him  to  act  with  decision, 
his  w'ant  of  judgment,  or  of  moral  courage,  exposed  him  to  much 
hesitation  in  regard  to  the  best  means  by  which  to  seek  tJie  ac¬ 
complishments  of  his  wishes ;  and  he  failed,  on  this  account,  to 
produce  any  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  minds  he  was  sometimes 
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ooiicerned  to  influence,  lie  atteiuleil  the  remains  of  the  kin^ 
when  laid  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor,  liavin^  expended  the 
^eater  part  of  his  fortune  in  support  of  tlie  wju*. 

The  JLxjrds  Pawlet  and  Seymour  were  persons  of  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  western  counties;  and  acted  witli  advantage  to  tlie 
royal  cause  in  that  di\ision  of  the  kingdom  during  tlie  early  j)urt 
of  tins  contest.  Seymour  w^as  brotlier  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Ilertr 
ford ;  and  if  he  brouj^ht  less  activity  and. energy  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession  than  l^iwlet,  tlie  ctiuse  may  be  found  ui  his  case, 
:is  in  that  of  many  beside,— in  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to 
domestic  and  privaU*  life.  Of  Sir  Mamiaduke  Lanj^dale  little 
more  can  be  said,  than  that  he  was,  perhaps,  a  better  soldier  than 
either  of  these  persons  and  a  devoted  royalist.  Of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  too,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  a  nobleman  of  inti»- 
jrrity  and  courage,  but  as  remarkable  for  his  pride  «as  for  his  loyalty, 
'riie  former  passion  made  him  a  person  of  little  influence,  the 
latter  as  every  history  records,  cost  him  his  life. 

The  names  we  have  mentioned  include,  we  believe,  all  the 
royalists  wdio  were  distinguished  by  their  talent  or  conduct  during 
the  civil  war.  The  king  could  boast  of  many  more  who  brought 
with  them  the  influence  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  who  had  little 
beside  to  ])lace  at  his  disposal.  Such  were  the  F^rls  of  LeicesU‘r 
and  Siilisbury,  during  the  short  time  in  wdiich  they  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  royalists :  men  w  hose  titles  lead  the  imagination  back 
to  the  times  of  the  great  men  w  ho  rose  high  in  the  councils  of 
Elizabeth,  and  in  the  enterprizes  of  her  reign.  Hut  Charles  saw 
little  in  the  possessors  of  those  titles  to  remind  him  of  the 
splendour  and  power  which  had  distinguLshed  the  men  from  whom 
tliev  wore  derived.  The  Earl  of  Herkeshire,  and  Lord  Duns- 
more,  were  men  of  no  capacity  or  influence ;  the  former  was  in¬ 
debted  to  his  connexion  with  Southampton,  w^ho  had  married  his 
daughter,  for  the  little  respect  paid  to  him — and,  w  ith  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps  of  Sir  Charles  Luciis,  w  as  the  least  endurable  vspeci- 
men  of  ill  temper  to  be  found  in  his  party.  Concerning  Lord 
Eerdinando  Ibistings,  sixth  h^irl  of  Huntingdon,  we  oidy  know 
that  he  joined  the  royal  sUindard  soon  after  it  was  set  up  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  w'as  among  the  first  to  run  aw’ay  from  it  at  Edge- 
hill.  T'he  l^rl  of  Westmoreland  gave  in  liis  adhesion  to  the 
royal  csuise  at  York,  but  whether  he  did  anything  either  in 
the  council  or  the  fleld  to  make  his  adhesion  of  value,  we  And  not. 
'I'he  same  may  be  said  of  Lord  llich,  and  of  the  klarl  of  New¬ 
port;  and  Lord  Rivers  is  distinguished  from  these  personages 
only  as  having  made  himself  in  some  way  more  obnoxious  to  the 
Parliiunent  The  b2;irl  of  Hath  appears  to  luive  been  one  of  th(»se 
little  calculators,  who  sometimes  find,  that  there  are  occjisions 
w  hen  a  rash  ultraism,  would  not  have  l)een  so  costly  as  hollow 
pretences  io  neutndit>\  Lord  Mohun,  also,  sc*ems  to  have  beciit 
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much  inclined  to  this  trimmintif  school  of  politiciaiw.  Lord 
Conway,  whose  valorous  doin^at  Newburn  left  him  little  chance 
of  bein^  trusted  with  any  military  enterprise,  chose  to  act  the 
spy  .at  Westminster,  until  it  became  necessary  to  his  safety  ,th.at 
he  should  seek  an  asylum  in  Oxford,  where,  the  treason  having 
sensed  its  purpose,  the  traitor  was  allowed  to  sink  into  ol>scurity. 
Of  Lord  Newark,  we  can  report  little  more  than  that  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  amoii^  the  royal  commissioners  durin^^ 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridjre.  Herbert,  better  known  as  Lari  of  Gla- 
morji^n,  and  afterwards  as  Marquis  of  Worcester,  was  a  person 
of  more  consideration  than  any  of  these  parties.  Though  a  Catho¬ 
lic,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  kins^  with  the  command  of  the  forces 
raised  in  South  Wales ;  but,  he  is  best  known  to  us  by  the  part  he 
was  induced  to  take  in  the  treacherous  negotiation  between 
Charles  and  the  confederate  Catholics  in  Ireland  in  16i5.  It  is 
evident  that  the  king  placed  much  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  (llainorgan,  though  in  the  att’airs  of  Ireland  he  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  his  well  meant  exertions.  'The  Karl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  was  son  to  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  their  idolatry 
of  a  court,  forget  that  they  have  a  country,  and  who  do  homage 
to  the  idol  of  their  choice  for  one  avowed  object — self-advance¬ 
ment.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  second  Karl  of 
Monmouth  tending  to  show  that  he  was  any  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  first.  VV'e  only  know  that  his  dignity  died  with  him. 
In  .an  enumeration  of  this  sort,  mention  should  be  imide  of  LonI 
.lermyn — a  gentleman  who  knew  how  to  please  the  queen,  and 
who,  building  on  that  stock  of  merit,  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  the  effort  in  order  to  pleast^ 
every  body  else.  He  sometimes  drew  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  the 
king,  but  was  much  more  at  home  in  the  little  gallantries  and 
intrigues  of  a  court,  than  in  the  service  of  the  camp,  or  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs.  8ir  John  Berkeley  also  was  a  courtier,  and 
nothing  more.  Ashburnham  was  a  feeble  person,  of  the  same 
cl.ass,  and  not  cajiable  of  any  efficiency  even  in  that  characUir. 

So  great  was  the  diversity  of  clianictcr,  among  the  persons  who 
became  associated  for  the  one  object  of  aiding  the  king  in  his 
effort  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  one  object  which  had  brought  these  parties  together, 
was  not  such  as  to  render  them  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  pursued.  Divided  counsels  were 
inseparable  from  so  much  difference  in  ability  and  temper ; 
loyalty  becoming  subordinate,  too  frccpiently,  to  faction  and 
intrigue.  The  letters  of  the  king,  and  the  general  corres|>ondcnce 
of  tile  age,  show  that  Cliarlcs  had  to  lament  the  prevalence  of 
these  evils  among  his  followers  from  the  beginning,  .and  th.at  he 
found  them  multiply  .as  he  became  famili.ar  with  difficnlriM 
and  reverses.  Officers  and  men  looked  on  their  position  about 
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the  sovereign  as  the  result  of  their  own  free  choiee ;  and  tliere  was. 
in  consequence,  more  of  self-will  in  their  proceeding  than  ol 
that  prompt  ohedience  which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  tlie 
success  of  ndlitary  operations.  Measures  concerted  amidst  jarriiuf 
counsels  not  unfrecpiently  proved  disastrous,  as  at  the  sie^e  of 
Ciloucester,  and  then  the  time  and  energy  tliat  shoidd  have  hrcMi 
employed  in  repairiiii!^  the  injury,  wore  wasted,  or  rather  much 
worse  than  wasted,  in  tlie  work  of  recrimination.  Men  not 
accustomed  to  have  to  do  with  their  fellows  in  circumstances 
somewhat  similar,  can  form  hut  an  inadecpiate  idea  of  the  trial  to 
which  the  constancy  of  the  wisi*r  atid  hotter  meaninor  must  have 
been  exposed  hy  such  occurrences.  The  necessity  of  humourino^ 
ij^norance,  conceit,  selfishness,  and  ili-tem]»er,  is,  at  all  times,  a 
Jiard  necessity,  hut  esj)ecially  so  when  the  object  at  stake  is  felt 
t-o  he  of  the  greatest  moment. 

It  is  ohservahle  in  this  retrospect,  that  tin'  royalists  of  most 
general  ability,  were,  for  the  greater  ]mrt,  men  of  moderate  views. 
Such  were  Falkland,  Southampton,  llertford,  llopton,  and  Astley. 
V\e  c;umot  assi^^n  Clarendon  or  Dighy  a  place  in  this  hojjourahh* 
list;  and  the  loyalty  of  Capel,  of  Lisle,  and  of  some  others  of  the 
same  class,  was  too  indiscriminate  to  merit  the  ])raise  of  wisdom 
or  sobriety.  It  is  equally  evident,  however,  that  the  notions  of 
these  less  considerate  men,  which  were  of  course  the  more  dan- 
jrerous  from  heinp^  frequently  allied  with  a  re])utation  for  in- 
te^ity  and  talent,  represented  the  feeliiiij^  of  the  royalist  army 
more  nearly  than  those  of  their  less  partial  coadjutors,  and 
M’ould  no  doubt  have  ])revailed  in  the  future  counsels  of 
the  monarch  had  he  been  successful  in  the  field.  'Fhe  laii- 
guaa;e  in  which  this  party  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  their 
opponents,  accorded  more  with  that  which  the  kin<^  was  always 
disposed  to  employ;  aiul  while  their  patriotism  or  their  policy 
would  have  led  tluin  to  recommend  a  sober  and  salutary  e.xercist' 
of  the  prerotrative,  they  would  jjladly  have  restored  that  instru¬ 
ment  of  so  much  misrule  to  its  full  ])ower  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  heedless  of  any  custom  or  statute  that  mi^ht  seem  t»> 
jioint  to  such  pi>wer  as  a  gross  usurpation  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Southampton  witnessed  so  much  of  this  spirit,  that, 
next  to  the  absolute  prostration  of  the  royalists,  he  Mould  have 
lamented  their  uncontrolled  ascendency.  The  attempt  of  the  king 
to  seize  the  five  members  is  .admitted  by  Hume  as  evidence  ot 
Ids  insincerity  in  his  ])revious  conqdiances,  and  the  obno.xious 
terms  to  which  he  clung  with  such  hold  during  the  war,  M’hen 
Betting  forth  the  character  of  his  antagoidsts,  could  not  but 
strengthen  all  their  feelings  of  distrust. 

AVe  shall  now  endeavour  to  state,  in  few  nords,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  ndth  regard  to  the  character  of  some  ot  those 
persons  whose  principles  and  conduct  made  them  so  little 
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acToptahle  to  tlip  soverciu^n.  Ainoniif  tiu'  poors  wlio  oIhw  tlioir 
place  witli  tlie  Parliament,  wlien  a]>peal  was  made  to  the  swonK 
the  most  considerable  were  tlie  Vairls  of  HedfonI,  Northnmher* 
land,  Pembroke,  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Warwick,  and  the 
LordvS  Say,  Brooke,  and  Wharton. 

William,  l^arl  of  Bedford,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^^'iir, 
must  be  distino^nished  from  Francis,  Karl  of  Bedt\>rd,  who  died 
while  the  fate  of  Stnift’ord  was  pendin«^.  'Idie  former  Earl,  from 
his  large  wejilth,  his  intelligence,  and  his  moderation,  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  intinence  with  the  liberal  party,  and  the  medium  of 
all  important  negociations  between  them  and  the  court.  He  was 
attached  to  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  but  the 
enemy  of  all  arbitrary  power.  His  liberal  contributions  toward 
matters  connected  witli  the  splendour  and  welfare  of  the  church, 
and  the  urbanity  of  his  deportment  toward  the  riding  churchmen, 
gave  him  a  ])lace  in  the  favour  of  many  who  lamented  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  ])ersocuting  laws  against  the  non-conformist  clergy, 
and  the  ])opular  temper  of  his  political  preferences.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  wiis  much  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
his  party  to  something  less  than  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  StratfonI,  ns  the  ])rice  of  their  own  elevation  to  the 
oHices  of  government.  'Plie  next  Earl  of  Hedford  possessed 
neither  the  judgment,  nor  the  decided  sympathy  witli  lilieia! 
princi|)les,  which  distinguished  his  predecessor.  He  became 
(leneral  of  the  Horse  under  the  Parliament,  and  fought  in  that 
capacity  at  Edgehill,  but  displayed  little  aptitude  for  such  a  trust 
on  any  occjision,  and  withdrew  to  the  court  the  following  year, 
riie  reception  givTii  to  him  there,  and  also  to  the  Earl  of  C'lare 
and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  accompanied  him,  was  cedd  and 
distrustful.  He  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  tlie  king  in  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  where  he  gave  proof  ot  courage,  and  subsc*- 
ipiently  made  some  adv'ances  in  the  royal  favour ;  but  returned 
soon  afterw’ards  to  the  Parliament,  professing  to  have  been  miicli 
more  dissatisfied  w’ith  the  course  ot  afiairs  at  Oxford,  than  w  ith 
any  thing  he  had  w  itnessed  at  Westminster.  The  Earl  of  Clare 
joined  him  in  this  return  to  his  former  confederates,  ami  the  h.arl 
of  Holland,  not  finding,  as  w’e  have  Indore  remarked,  the  advance¬ 
ment  among  his  old  friends  which  his  vanity  had  taught  him 
to  expect,  followeil  their  example. 

It  is  said,  but  is  more  matter  of  conjecture  than  cer- 
Uiinty,  that  this  injudicious  treatment  of  these  fickle  person¬ 
ages,  prevented 'tlie  manifestation  of  a  similar  defection  on 
the  part  of  the  h^rl  of  Northumberland.  Clarendon  speaks  of 
this  nobleman  as  a  person  who,  in  I  fill,  possessed  ‘the  most 
‘esteemed  and  unblemished  reputation,  in  court  and  country,  of 
‘any  |>erson  of  his  rank  throughout  the  kingdom.’  His  si  para- 
tion  from  the  court  at  that  time,  did  miicIi  to  confirm  the  reports 
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which  were  so  widely  circulated  to  its  prejudice.  Charles  had 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  garter,  had  raised  him  to  a 
place  in  the  privy  eouncil,  and,  in  1637,  had  made  him  Lord 
llieh  Admiral ;  in  short,  there  were  few  persons  whom  the  kinir 
haa  ajipeared  to  reg^ird  with  so  much  esteem  and  confidence.  So 
decided,  however,  wiis  the  stand  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
popular  liberty,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  in  the  r]>per  \ 
House,  that  all  persons  opposed  to  the  measure  which  retpiired 
that  the  military  power  of  the  country  should  be  pljitvd  at  tlie 
tlisposul  of  Parliament,  were  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 
During  the  change,  intrigue,  and  violence,  which  followed,  he  no 
doubt  siiw  much  on  both  sides  to  distipprove ;  but  he  never  for¬ 
sook  tlie  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  so  long  as  any  fragment  of 
the  U})per  House  remained,  appeared  in  his  place.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  found  so  much  diificulty  in  accounting  for  his  conduct  in 
any  manner  agreeable  to  themselves,  that  they  commonly  spoke 
of  it  as  the  effect  of  his  being  the  proudest  man  in  England,  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  homage  to  a  superior  even  in  the  person  of  his 
sovereign.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  father  of 
the  present  nobleman,  who,  as  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  been 
placed  under  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  gun¬ 
powder  treason.  The  heavy  fine,  and  long  imprisonment,  imposed 
on  the  ground  of  that  suspicion,  were  not  likely  to  produce  any 
strong  atUichment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  to  leave  the  sufferer 


insensible  to  the  evils  of  a  government  by  prerogative  and  by 
such  engines  as  the  star-chamber,  in  the  place  of  a  government 
by  law  :  and  the  son  may  be  well  excused  if  found  manifesting  a 
sympathy  in  this  respect  with  his  sire.  He  is  described  as  a  per¬ 
son  of  graceful  presence,  though  we  do  not  derive  this  impression 
from  the  representiition  of  him  by  Vandyke.  'Ehe  greatest 
decorum  was  observable  in  his  general  conduct,  and  in  the 
government  of  his  household ;  and  the  stime  idea  of  regidarity, 
and  habitual  self-control,  was  conveyed  by  his  measured  conver¬ 
sation,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  actpiitted  himself  in 
debate.  His  observations,  which  were  never  trivial  or  imperti¬ 
nent,  appear  to  have  derived  much  weight  from  the  deliberation 
which  characterized  his  manner  as  a  speaker,  and  which  tended 
to  strengthen  the  favourable  estimate  generally  entertained  with 
regard  to  his  understanding  and  integrity.  In  the  dispute  betw  een 
the  army  and  parliament  in  1647,  he  withdrew’  to  the  former, 
not  with  the  view’  of  setting  up  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  in  the 
liope  of  accomplishing  a  more  equitable  settlement  by  means  of 
the  council  of  officers,  and  the  independent  minority  wdiich  ac- 
emnpanied  him  from  the  Commons,  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  king,  or  from  the  presbyterian  majority  which 
ruled  at  Westminster.  It  was  natural,  when  all  such  expedients 
hod  failed,  that  a  man  wdio  could  boast  of  having  the  blood  of 
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Charleinaji^ne  in  his  veins,  should  concur  in  the  measures  which 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family. 

Of  the  l^Larl  of  Pembroke  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  The 
Earl  ot  Essex  was  a  person  of  much  higher  repiiUition.  Before 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  Essex  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Palatine  war,  and  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces. 
His  strong  feeling  jis  a  Protesfcint,  which  led  him  to  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  was  connected  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty.  No  argument 
or  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of 
any  middle  course  toward  Strafford;  and  when  the  moment  for 
unsheathing  the  sword  arrived,  no  man  hazarded  his  life  more 
willingly  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament.  His  enemies  were  con¬ 
strained  to  speak  of  him  as  a  person  devoid  of  all  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  as  little  concerned  about  titles  or  preferments  of  any  sort ; 
as  constant  and  ingenuous  in  his  friendsliips ;  and  as  incapable  of 
a  dishonourable  action  toward  his  greatest  enemy,  or  for  the  sake 
of  any  possible  objeet.  His  great  defect,  according  to  these  per¬ 
sons,  was  a  weakness  of  judgment,  which  tiiught  him  to  think  too 
favourably  of  his  confederates,  and  of  their  intentions,  and  also  of 
his  own  power  to  control  the  elements  which  he  did  much  to  put 
into  motion.  lUit  these  errors,  if  such  tliey  may  be  called,  w'ere 
those  of  a  generous  nature,  and  such  as  a  wiser  man  in  the 
sjune  circumstances  might  w'ell  have  enterUiined.  The  two 
houses,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  appointed  him  coinmander-in-chief 
of  the  army  raised  by  their  authority,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
high  trust  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  w  hole  party,  lie  felt,' 
however,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Parliament,  much  as  South¬ 
ampton,  and  some  others,  felt  in  regard  to  the  pow’er  of  the  king, — 
and  was,  in  consequence,  more  desirous  of  augmenting  it  only  so 
far  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  a  stdutary  adjustment  of  tlie 
questions  at  issue,  than  of  seeking  the  absolute  ascendancy  ot 
either  party.  13ut  it  w^as  soon  found  that  the  slow  hesitating 
jiolicy  which  w'as  the  natural  effect  of  such  view\s,  tended  to  hold 
the  war  in  a  perpetual  oscillation,  rather  than  to  bring  about  u 
peace  of  any  kind.  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  timid  and  dan¬ 
gerous  policy  that  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  passed,  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  w'hich  was  to  deprive  all  the  then  existing  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  and  Essex  among  the  rest,  of  their  military 
commissions,  leaving  them,  at  the  same  time,  eligible  to  subse-- 
quent  re-election  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two  Houses.  'Phere  is’ 
reason  to  believe  that  this  proceeding  wiis  not  agreeable  to  Essex, 
and  the  Parliament  endeavoured  to  guard  against  his  probable* 
displeasure  by  recording  its  grateful  testimony  to  his  past  services. 
He  hacl  indeed  alw  ays  accpiitted  himself  w'ith  fidelity  and  courage; ' 
Jmd  though  he  lived  to  see  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state  broken  in  upon  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he  ap-  ’ 
prpved,  he  never  betrayed  the  slightest  disposition  to  forsake  his 
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(lid  friends.  lie  died  in  tlic  early  part  of  KiiG,  and  wits  honoured 
with  a  stately  funeral  at  the  charge  of  the  nation. 

The  Earl  of  ISIanchester  possessed  all  the  integrity,  the  sense 
of  honour,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  manly  generosity  ot  tem¬ 
per,  l)V  which  Essex  was  distinguished,  and  excollcHl  him  in  the 
urhanity  of  his  manners,  and  in  a  polished  mildness  of  sentiment, 
whicli  he  retained  unimpaired  amidst  the  excess  and  violence  in¬ 
separable  from  civil  war.  No  man  drew  his  sword  with  greater 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  no  man  was  more  concerned  to  limit  the  evils 
attendant  on  such  contests  by  every  possible  exercise  of  humanity 
and  courtesy.  On  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  he  was 
known  as  Lord  Mandeville ;  and  sidisecpiently,  through  the  in- 
lluence  of  Ibickingham,  with  whom  he  had  become  connected  by 
marriage,  he  was  raised  to  the  ])eeragc  during  the  life-time  of  liis 
father,  as  baron  of  Kimbolton.  8oon  after  the  death  of  Ibiek- 
ingham,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  and, 
during  the  twelve  years  of  misrule  which  preceded  the 
Long  Varliament,  he  entered  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
})opular  partys  that  we  find  Lord  Kimbolton  the  only  j)eer  im¬ 
peached  by  the  king  with  the  five  members.  In  religion,  he  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  if  liable  to  censure  at  all,  it  was  mainly  on 
the  ground  of  his  leaning  too  readily  to  the  side  of  intolerance, 
from  his  sympathy  with  that  party.  He  wius  also  of  the  same 
mind  with  those  who  were  not  so  much  desirous  of  coiupiest,  as 
of  that  moderate  amount  of  advanUige,  which  they  flattered  them¬ 
selves  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  most  desirable  set¬ 
tlement.  The  course  of  events  tended  very'  soon  to  sliow  the 
fiillacy  of  such  hopes,  and  he  would  at  any  time  have  gladly  re¬ 
signed  a  commission,  which  he  bad  accepted  with  reluctance,  and 
which  demanded  a  sort  of  ability  and  experience  that  his  modesty 
and  good  sense  woidd  not  allow  him  to  suppose  he  jiossessed. 
But  to  be  removed  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  so  little 

i)alaUd)le  to  him,  that  he  retired  from  that  time  to  private  life,  and 
u'pt  himself  wholly  free  from  the  struggle  of  parties,  until  the 
moment  arrived  for  restoring  the  monarchy  in  the  person  ol 
Charles  11.  Of  Manchester,  as  of  Falkland,  we  may  say,  that  he 
was  so  far  a  ^\^se  and  good  man,  as  genendly  to  discern  where  the 
path  of  justice  and  humanity  lay’^,  and  was  disposed,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  walk  in  it;  but  he  lacked  that  deeper  knowledge  ol 
human  nature,  and  that  firm  texture  of  intellect,  which  was  so 
necessary'  to  the  steady'  prosecution  of  a  great  object,  when  it  is 
not  only'  opposed  by'  the  most  determined  and  reckless  teniper  on 
the  partot  thee 
the  weakness  or 
our  poor  nature 


}my,  but  jilaced,  perhaps,  at  imminent  hazard 
reachery  of  avowed  friends.  The  infirmities 
o  not  often  take  the  sagacious  by  surprise,  and 
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lieiicc  it  duos  not  oftoii  h;ij>poii  iliat  they  are  eliar<ri*ahle  with  the 
tolly  of  i>eiJ:iiininir  to  build  without  bein^ablc  to  tiiiLsh, 

1  he  Karl  ot  Warwick  evinced  much  more  perseverance  in  the 
popular  cause  than  ^lanchester,  but  not  as  the  elfect  of  bein<^  in 
any  respect  a  greater  man.  Tenacity  of  purpose  may  result  from 
the  various  influence  ot  circuinsiances,  temper,  habit,  anil  narrow 
views,  tis  well  as  from  extraordinary  compass  and  pow’cr  of  mind. 
W  hile  l^ud  was  einployinij^  all  the  machinery  of  oppression  to 
put  down  the  puritans,  the  Karl  of  W^irwick  opened  his  doors  to 
the  silenced  and  ])ersecuted  clergy  of  that  class,  and  always 
manitested  a  preterence  tor  the  ministry  of  such  persons.  N(»t 
that  his  disposition,  or  manners,  were  those  of  the  austere  sect 
w'honi  he  thus  took  under  his  patronage.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wit  and  pleasantry  of  his  conversation,  were  of  so  free  a  descrip¬ 
tion  as  to  make  his  religion  very  doubtful  in  the  esteem  of  the 
men  who  tound  in  him  so  valuable  a  benefactor,  and  sufficed  to 
place  tJiat  question  beyond  all  uncerUiinty  with  the  court  clergy, 
and  the  royalists  generally.  l>ut  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  virtue, 
as  is  loosely  aflirmed  by  Clarendon,  does  not  appear  from  the  facts 
of  his  history.  An  opposite  inference,  indeed,  should  be  drawn 
trom  that  source  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  jiarticularly  from 
the  great  influence  which  it  is  admitted  he  possessed,  both  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country  wliere  he  was  best 
known.  In  fact,  there  is  no  room  to  question  the  fixed  liom‘sty 
of  his  political  professions;  and  the  position  of  the  jmritan  clergy 
as  persecuted  men,  tlie  manifest  sincerity  of  their  religious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  measure  of  attachment  to  the  princijiles  of  general 
liberty  which  they  always  discovered,  gave  them  a  firm  hold  on 
his  sympathy  and  respect,  which  he  ibM  not  serujile  to  avow'  in  a 
manner  that  bespoke  his  fearless  integrity,  and  a  susceptibility  of 
genenuis  feeling,  lie  accepted  tlie  oflice  ot  L()rd  High  Admiral 
from  the  hands  of  Parliament;  and  when  the  monarchy  and 
his  own  order  w'ere  ileclared  useless,  he  maintained  a  fast  triend- 
ship  wdth  Cromw’ell,  one  of  the  latest  acts  ot  his  life  being  to 
give  his  eldest  son  in  marriage  to  a  daughter  ot  the  Protector. 

There  w’<is  nothing  ot  the  pleasiintry  ot  Warwick  in  the 
manner  of  Lord  Say.  He  betrayeil,  on  the  contrary,  some 
leaning  towards  harshness  and  severity ; — in  part,  we  may  suppose, 
as  the  efl’ect  of  natural  teiiqier,  and  in  t>art  as  the  result  of  coin 
templating  with  admiration  tliose  stern  models  of  public  virtue  in 
the  annais  of  dreece  and  Koine,  with  w  hich  his  acknowledged 
seholarshi[)  had  made  him  familuir.  Something  also  of  tlic  saine 
elleet  was  no  uniiatund  consequence  of  being  (jbliged  to  regard 
himself,  through  so  long  a  period,  as  thrown  upon  evil  tirnt's. 
His  entrance  on  public  life  was  a  little  jirevious  to  the  juncture 
when  Ikickiiigham  thought  well  to  assiuiie  the  language  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  fnvouiTle  protessed  himself  anxious  to  obtain  the 
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of  tH>  wUe  a  head  in  prosecuting  his  new  policy,  liut 
t\va> natures  less  adapted  for  coroperation  could  hardly  have  beei» 
brought  toj^ether.  Say  spoke  of  the  ex])erience  of  antiquity  as  a 
sdiool  of  iustructioii  in  the  mystery  of  government ;  and  that, 
in  tiic  esteem  of  the  shallow  })ersomige  whom  the  king  delighted  to 
honour^  was  to  become  a  pedant.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  certain  vigorous  plans  of  reformation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  but  to  act  on  -sucli  bold  projects  was  to  revolutionize  the 
state,  and  to  hazard  its  existence.  All  hope  of  any  change  for  the 
better  by  means  of  such  an  instrument  being  vain,  Say  turned 
from  the  court  to  the  country,  and  watched  with  solicitude  every 
incideut  which  seemed  to  promise  that  tlie  time  would  come  in  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  place  the  arbitrary  temper  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  some  wholesome  control.  During  the  gloomy  interval 
from  lb28  to  KHO,  no  man  did  so  much  to  sustain  the  ho[)es,  and 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  party  through  the 
kingdom  ;  nor  was  his  rej)utation  as  a  person  of  eminent  capacity, 
of  sound  views,  and  of  great  firmness  of  temper,  confined  to  that 
party.  In  parluunent,  he  always  spoke  with  effect,  and  was  the 
first  peer  who  declared  against  episcopacy.  But  in  dispensing 
with  the  bishops,  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  destroy  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  church,  as  Clarendon  is  pleased  to  assert ; 
nor  was  it  ever  his  purpose  to  detract  from  the  real  strength  of 
tlie  monarchy  or  of  the  peerage.  The  king,  however,  learnt  to 
regard  him  as  so  hostile  to  the  just  pretensions  of  the  crown,  that 
in  a  royal  proclamation  issued  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
war,  the  name  of  Say  appears  in  a  list  of  persons  excepted  from 
pardon,  and,  on  that  account,  he  was  refused  a  safe  conduct  when 
appointed  by  the  piuliament  to  treat  \vith  the  royal  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Oxford.  His  last  effort  to  siive  the  constitution  was  at 
the  treaty  of  Newport,  where,  had  his  advice  been  taken,  the 
king  might  have  regained  his  throne,  and,  by  degrees,  as  much 
of  liis  power  as  w  ould  have  been  compatible  with  any  feeling  of 
safety  on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  8ay  lived  to  see  the  Uesto- 
ration,  and  the  noble  doings  that  follow  ed. 

Lord  Brooke  entered  into  the  views  of  Say  on  all  the  points  we 
have  mentioneil.  He  had  not  the  same  acqiuuntance  with  books, 
but  |>articipated  more  freely  in  the  view's  and  the  spirit  of  the 
puritans,  so  as  to  be  governed  in  his  })ublic  conduct  in  a  greater 
measure  by  his  religious  feelings.  He  not  iinfrecpiently  prayed 
extem|K>re  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain  and  soldiers ;  and  is 
described  by  Richard  Baxter,  as  one  of  those  superior  natures 
who  pass  from  the  disorders  of  the  best  social  system  on  earth,  to 
eouUunphue  the  perfiKit  economy  of  a  celestial  commonw'ealth. 
‘They  who  were  acquainted  witli  him,’ says  Claiendon,  ‘believed 
‘  him  to  be  well  natured  and  just;  and  nither  seduced  and  cor- 
‘  ru|>ted  in  las  understanding,  than  |)erverse  and  malicious.  Whether 
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‘his  piissions  or  conscience  sM-ayed  liiin,  he  wiis,  undoubtedly,  one 
‘ot  those  who  could  with  most  difliculty  have  been  reconciled  to 
‘the  jrovernment  of  Church  or  State ;  and,  therefore,  his  death  was 
‘looked*  upon  as  no  ill  omen  for  peace;  and  was  exceedingly 
‘lamented  by  that  party ;  which  had  scarce  a  more  absolute  con- 
‘  tiden^  in  any  man  than  in  him.*  He  displayed  gre«it  activity  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  was  shot  in 
16*1:1,  when  about  to  besiege  a  party  of  royalists  who  had  taken 
[>ossession  of  Lichfield  cathedral.  Charles  named  him  in  one  of 
his  proclamations  as  a  person  whom  he  had  determined  to  prose¬ 
cute  for  treason. 

Of  Lord  Wliarton,  it  may  suffice  to  sjiy,  that  he  was  a  person 
of  unblemished  reputation,  that  he  always  acted  with  llrooke,  and 
appears  to  have  shared  in  his  sentiments  in  neju’ly  all  respects. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  not  more  tlian  twenty  peers  were 
ill  the  habit  of  attending  the  upper  house.  Of  this  number  we 
have  mentioned  seven,  and  of  the  remaining  thirteen  historv  has 
nothing  very  material  to  report : — they  were,  the  h^rls  of  fcent, 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Mulgrave,  Denbigh,  Stam¬ 
ford,  and  llolinbroke ;  and  the  Lords  Dacres,  Orey,  of  Warke, 
Willoughby,  of  Parham,  Howard,  of  Eserick,  Rochfort,  and  Ro- 
barts. 

It  is  to  the  lower  house  that  we  must  look  for  the  men  who 
w’ere  most  aw'are  of  the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  this  contest,  and  w  ho  were  alone  capable  of  prosecuting 
their  objects  wdth  vigour  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  and  amidst  the 
infirmities  and  changes  of  popular  feeling.  I'he  conduct  of  the 
king  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  could  not  fail  to  genenite  strong 
suspicion  w'ith  regard  to  the  fair  promises  which  w’ere  so  freely 
made  by  him  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  popular  leaders  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  resolved,  as  we  have  before  observed,  on  prevent¬ 
ing  any  settlement,  w’hich  should  leave  their  own  fate,  or  that 
of  the  constitution,  dependent  on  the  temper  of  the  monarch, 
'riiis  determination  they  avowed  freely  in  their  private  confe¬ 
rences,  and  it  appeared  in  effect  in  all  their  documents  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  To  question  the  general  integrity  of  their  conduct  in 
acting  on  this  policy,  is  to  dispose  of  cvidenoc  so  as  to  reduce  the 
story  of  the  past  to  a  chaos  of  uncertiiinties.  Something  of  the 
humane  regard  which  served,  in  many  cases,  to  sober  the  ardent 
adlierence  felt  by  these  men  to  the  public  interests,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  in  a  letter  adressed  to  Sir  llalph  Hopton,  by  his  old  friend 
Sir  William  Waller-— an  able  jiarliameiitary  general,  whosi*  suc¬ 
cesses  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  procured  him  the  name 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Hopton  solicited  an  interview',  after 
the  two  friends  had  drawn  the  sword  on  opposite  sides.  Waller 
returns  for  answer;  ‘  My  affections  to  you  are  so  unchangeable, 
nhat  hostility  itself  cannot  violate  iny  .  friendship  to  your  per- 
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‘  suiu  but  I  must  be  true  to  the  cause  wherein  1  serve.  1  should  wait 
>ou  you  according  to  your  desire,  but  that  1  look  on  you  as  cii- 
^  ^ii^ed  in  that  party  beyond  the  })ossibility  of  retreat,  and  conse- 
‘ciuemly  inciipable  of  bein<r  wrought  upon  by  any  |K'rsuasion. 

^  I'Jiat  j^reat  (Jod,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  kmnvs  with 
wliat  a  sad  fear  1  go  upon  this  service,  and  with  what  perfect  hale 
•- 1  detest  a  war  without  an  enemy.  But  1  look  upon  it  as 
‘  optics  Domini !  We  are  both  on  the  stage,  and  must  act  those 
‘  parts  tliat  are  assigned  to  us  in  this  tragedy  ;  but  let  us  do  it  in 
‘the  way  of  honour,  and  without  personal  animosity.’  And  from 
what  we  know' of  llo|>ton,  w’e  may  well  l)elieve,  he  shareil  fidly  in 
liis  friend’s  high  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  generous  reluctance 
tluit  attended  tlie  performance  of  the  service  w  hich  it  inspireil. 

On  no  character  in  our  history  have  the  enemies  of  freedom 
looked  with  a  more  evil  eye  than  upon  John  Hampden.  His 
good  points  stiind  out  so  beautifully,  and  Ids  too  short,  career 
w’as  so  singularly  cautious  and  faultless,  jis  to  render  him  a  most  uii- 
w’clcoine  object  to  the  diseased  vision  of  Ids  assailants.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  thing  to  meet  w  ith  a  patriotism  so  bold  and  deter¬ 
mined,  in  alliance  with  so  much  reflection,  self-possession,  and 
urbanity.  The  several  parts  of  his  character  might  be  found  in 
dirt'erent  men  in  many  countries,  but  where  to  look  for  them  all 
combined  in  such  admirable  proportions  we  hardly  know'.  Mr. 
DHsraeli’s  labours  have  tended  rather  to  augment  than  diminish 
the  fame  of  this  extraordinary  person  ;  particularly,  by  showing 
that  his  religion,  instead  of  consisting  of  the  ‘  mysterious  jargon, 

‘  and  vulgar  hypocrisy,*  which  Hume  has  imputed  to  him  and  his 
cojidjutors,  wits  a  system  which  embraced  the  most  lofty  theism, 
chastened  and  regulated  by  the  discoveries  peculiar  to  Christiaidty, 
and  expressed  on  ordinary  occasions  in  a  language  which  the  most 
refined  taste  must  approve.  Warburton  has  justly  observed,  that 
Clarendon’s  account  of  Hampden  shows,  in  every  line,  that  the 
historian  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and  hoiumr,  but 
acting  upon  wrong  principles — that  is,  upon  principles  which  led 
him  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  parliament,  and  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  crown  so  far  as  should  appear  necessary  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  tlie  community  against  future  injuries  from  that  (piar- 
'  ter.  But  we  find  nothing  in  the  solemn  reasoning  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  or  in  the  boisterous  dogmatism  of  his  commentator, 
to  satisfy  us  that  the  principles  of  the  }>atriot  were  at  all  more 
vulnerable  than  his  conduct.  Clarendon  describes  Ham|>den  as 
the  most  popular  man  in  parliament,  at  a  time  when  he  is  ol)liged 
liimself  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Commons  manifested  ‘  a  nux>t 
‘  excellent  spirit.’  But  w  hen  the  crisis  arrived  in  which  the  his¬ 
torian  and  the  patriot  chose  diflerent  sides,  the  w  isdom  of  the  latter 
is  described  as  ‘cunning,  deep  design,*  and  ‘craft;’  his  stdt 
government  and  courtesy  become  a  ‘  mask ;’  his  opjmsition  to  the 
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court,  the  oilcct  ot  a  (Ictorrniiiation  to  roi<>^n  over  it,  and,  in  part, 
bocauso  not  admitted,  witli  others,  to  u  place  ot  trust  there ; 
while  his  ability  in  council;  his  address  as  a  speaker ;  liis  skill 
ill  ^overnino^  individuals  and  parties ;  and  his  rare  admixture  of 
forethou«;ht  and  activity,  are  all  viewed  as  so  many  attributes  em- 
poweriiiir  him  to  do  ‘  mischief.*  When  ‘  the  chancellor  of 
human  nature,*  wiis  einjiloyed  in  furnishinjr  this  elaborate  and 
artful  account  of  the  mind  of  Hampden,  he  was  far,  we  may  sup- 
jHise,  from  suspecting:  the  kind  of  curiosity  that  would  be  presented 
to  the  men  of  future  times  by  this  workinjr  of  his  own.  1 1  is  plain, 
from  all  that  he  has  said  about  l  liunpden,  that  he  had  no  real  fault 
to  lay  to  his  charge;  and  that  in  the  total  absence  of  facts  to  his 
mind,  he  restricted  himself  to  the  kind  of  insinuations  that  may 
be  conveyed  by  sinj>  le  terms,  or  by  that  artful  mode  of  expression 
which  leads  the  unsuspectinji:  to  conclusions  which  it  would  not  be 
expedient  directly  to  assert.  INIuch  of  this  wily  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding^  we  may  put  down  to  pri»judice;  but  more,  to  a  narrow 
feelino:  of  mortification,  on  seeing:  so  much  worth  on  the  side  of 
an  enemy.  Falkland,  more  calm,  and  h‘ss  liable  to  be  misled  by 
ill-re^ulated  feeling:  than  Clarendon,  always  judged  more  correctly 
of  the  character  of  llamjulen. 

Among  the  leading  men  of  that  age  who  did  a  willing  homage 
to  the  almost  faultless  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral 
(pialities  in  the  character  of  Hampden,  ])articuhu*  mention  should 
be  made  of  l*ym — a  statesman  whose  influence  in  the  Commons 
and  the  capital  was  so  great,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  as  to  liave  procured  him  among  his  enemies,  the  s;ir- 
castic  appellation  of  ‘king  Pyin.*  ISIr.  Forster  Ji;ls  done  gmul 
service  ny  concentrating  our  hitherto  scattered  information 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  distinguished  patriot.  J*ym  was  a 
native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  educated  in  Pembroke  C'ollcge, 
Oxford.  Under  the  |)atronage  of  the  Karl  of  Bedford,  he  obtained  a 
place  in  the  Exclieipier,  and  a  seat  in  the  parliaments  of  1(H4. 
and  In  the  year  KiU,  he  was  committed  to  the  lower, 

with  C'okc  and  Selden,  as  the  punishment  of  advocjiting  the 
‘  rights  and  franchise*  of  the  Commons  with  a  zeal  which  made 
Jdm  obnoxious  to  the  crown.  In  our  parliamenUiry  history 
of  the  next  thirty  years  his  name  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
his  course  as  a  public  man  exhibits  no  sliadow  of  change,  except 
that  of  a  growing  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Ids  early  days. 
In  the  short  parliament  of  BHO,  and  in  the  long  parliment  soon 
afterwards  assembled,  he  made  Jiis  appearance  w  ith  the  reputation 
of  possessing  admirable  talents  for  business,  and  a  better  accpiaint- 
aiice  than  any  other  man  with  all  the  forms  of  parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceedings.  His  physical,  as  well  as  his  menud  energies,  were 
known  to  be  extraordinary;  and,  together  with  his  unsullied 
integrity,  his  searching  and  comprehensive  views  of  public 
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questions,  his  leonine  courage,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  and  his 
uaturah  earnest,  and  often  most  commanding  eloipience,  tended  to 
place  him  in  IGiO  in  the  distinguished  position  which  he  filled  from 
that  time  in  tlie  view  of  three  kingdoms.  He  not  only  led  the  pro¬ 
secutions  against  Strafford,  to  which  scarcely  any  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  woula  have  been  competent,  but  did  more  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  urge  his  party  onward,  uuawed  b^  the  o))position  of  the  court, 
or  the  popular  agitations  of  that  crisis.  Two  years,  however,  of  such 
labour  as  devolved  on  Pym  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Strafford, 
often  leaving  him  not  more  than  two  hours  of  the  twenty-four  for 
repose,  proved  sufficient  to  break  down  even  his  capability  of  ex¬ 
ertion.  The  beautiful  Lady  Carlisle,  sister  to  the  h^l  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  was  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  a  numerous  class 
of  females,  who  meddled  considerably  in  that  age  with  political 
struggle  and  intrigue ;  and  having,  in  order  to  gratify  this  un¬ 
womanly  passion,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Stratford,  she  after¬ 
wards,  tor  the  same  object,  bestowed  similar  attention  on  Pym. 
That  her  acquaintance  with  either  of  these  great  men  was  formed 
wdth  any  impure  intention,  will  not  be  supposed  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  little  w  e  know  concerning  the  history  of  that 
singular  woman.  Scandal,  however,  of  this  sort,  wus  insinuated 
at  tlie  time  ;  but  that  it  was  not  credited  by  Baxter,  is  manifest 
from  the  confidence  wdth  which  that  strict  divine  has  spoken  of  the 
religious  character  of  this  patriot,  assigning  him  a  place  with 
Lord  Brooke,  in  the  better  commonwealth  of  the  skies ;  and,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  died  giving  expression  to  sentiments  which  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  sober  Christiiuiity  and  a  sound  patriotism. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  acted  with  so  much  effect  during  the 
twenty  years  w^hich  preceded  the  restoration,  was  son  of  the  Privy 
Counsellor  of  the  same  name.  Having  graduated  at  Oxford,  as  a 
student  of  ^lagdiden  College,  he  visited  France,  spent  some 
time  at  Geneva,  and  returned  to  England  much  dissatisfied  both 
W’ith  the  worship  and  polity  of  the  English  church.  "J'he  posture 
of  affairs  at  that  juncture  afforded  him  little  opportunity  for  dif¬ 
fusing  his  principles  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  he  found 
no  man  more  opposed  to  his  uncourtly  novelties  than  his  fiither. 
But  his  nature  w'as  of  that  bold  and  ardent  complexion,  which 
generally  creates  occasions  for  action  in  one  direction,  if  shut  out 
from  them  in  another.  Under  this  impulse.  Vane  transported 
himself  to  New’  England,  and  so  far  commended  himself  totlie* 
exiled  puritans  and  nonconformists  of  whom  that  colony  was 
composeil,  as  to  be  elected  governor  the  year  after  his  landing* 
T'here  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  views  at  that  time  concerning' 
tlie,  province  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  w'ere  in 
subsUuice  those  which  he  defende^l  with  so  much  ability  at  a  later 
(icriod,  and  on  that  point  the  pious  settlers  in  New  England  had 
still  most  of  them  something  to  learn.  The  imijority  were 
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not  prepared  to  adopt  Irs  more  perfect  theory  of  lilierty  o\ 
conscience,  thouj^h  many  embraced  it  with  p*eat  earnestness,  as 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  their  infant 
state.  Vane,  dissatified  apparently  witli  the  measure  of  his  success 
in  the  New  World,  soon  returned  to  England  ;  where  he  married 
a  lady  of  good  family ;  listened  to  the  lectures  of  his  lather  on  the 
importance  of  avoiding  all  singnlarity  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  and, 
through  his  intiuence,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  tlic  navy.  His 
subsequent  friendship  with  Pym,  and  adherence  to  the  jmpular 
party,  are  attributed  by  Clarendon  to  the  ‘  disobligation  *  put 
upon  his  father,  who  coveted  the  title  of  Haron  of  Raby,  but  was 
doomed  to  see  that  honour  conferred  on  Strafford.  The  historian, 
however,  has  said  enough  before  concerning  Vane,  to  place  us  in 
passeSsion  of  a  more  adequate  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
The  man  who  found  his  views  on  the  subject  of  religions 
liberty  but  imperfectly  realized  in  Cieneva  or  New  England, 
and  who  was  withal  a  man  not  to  be  deterred  from  avowing  his 
opinions  by  little  calculations  of  loss  or  danger,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  long  in  deciding  as  to  the  choice  which  it  becxuue 
Jiiin  to  make  w  hen  the  struggle  had  really  commenced  between  the 
parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy  on 
the  other.  That  he  w’as  ‘  a  man  of  great  natural  parts,  of  quick 
‘  conception, and  very  ready,  sharp,  and  weighty  expression;*  and 
altogether  an  extraordinary  person,  is  admitted  by  Clarendon. 
The  same  writer  further  describes  him  as  a  man  of  ‘  very  pro- 
‘found  dissimulation,*  We  have  no  knowledge,  how’ever,  of  any 
thing  of  this  description,  as  proved  against  him,  in  reality  so  cen- 
suraole  as  are  some  things  of  the  same  kind  which  Clarendon  has 
proved  against  himself.  In  fact,  the  self-complacency  of  this 
statesman  appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  wdien 
he  has  once  imputed  duplicity  to  his  ojiponents,  the  practice  of  that 
vice  to  almost  any  extent  on  his  ow  n  part  must  become  venial  and 
even  pniiseworthy.  We  much  suspect  that  the  charge  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  cunning  so  often  preferred  in  the  ‘  History  of  the 
Uebellion*  jigainst  the  most  virtuous  men  of  those  times,  owes  its 
origin,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  distrust  which  the  patriots  w  ere 
soon  obliged  to  entertain  as  to  the  political  integrity  of  the  author 
of.  tliat  work.  According  to  his  own  confession,  he  kept  up  the 
appearance  of  a  cotidjutor,  that  he  might  act  with  more  effect  as 
an  enemy,  by  taking  upon  him  the  ofbee  of  a  spy ;  and  the  double 
dealer  is  not  a  man  to  be  pleased  w  ith  being  outwitted.'  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Vane  was  a  person  of  such  nice  mond 
sentiment  as  to  be  incapable  of  opposing  cnift  to  craft— the 
manner  in  w  hich  he  conducted  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  might, 
'  perhaps,  be  appealed  to  as  showing  the  contrary.  All  we  mean 
to  affirm  is,  that  he  was  not  more  a  dissembler  than  almost  any 
man  of  the  siime  general  capacity,  and  in  the  same  circumstances. 
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would  have  been,  and  that  Clarendon  is,  by  no  means,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  entitled  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  him  on  that  account.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  a  man  of  ^ood  average  virtue ;  an  independent, 
from  his  liatred  of  all  ecclesiastical  intolerance;  a  republican,  from 
the  force  of  untoward  circumstances,  more  than  from  abstract  pre¬ 
ference;  and  a  visionary  in  theology, ,  from  having  learnt  to 
view  religion  as  an  object  of  feeling  and  imagination,  more  ti\nn 
of  the  understanding ;  tlie  latter  fiicidty,  made  to  bear  with  so 
much  force,  in  his  case,  on  questions  of  policy,  being  rarely  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  that  circle.  As  a  religious  reformer,  his  first  posi¬ 
tion  was  tliat  of  an  opponent  of  the  bishops ;  his  next,  as  an 
antagonist  of  tlie  presbyterians,  as  soon  as  that  party  betrayed  a 
disposition  to  act  ii]>on  the  persecuting  policy  of  their  predecessors. 
In  regard  to  the  state.  Ins  first  object  was  the  reformation  of 
abuses ;  but  as  the  anger  of  .parties  became  more  intense,  he 
joined  in  the  demand  for  new  securities  in  the  shape  of  inroads  on 
the  old  landmarks  of  the  constitution ;  and,  in  the  end,  avowed 
lumself  the  adv’oaite  of  a  republic,  as  being  the  only  available 
government  which  could  hold  forth  to  the  people  the  promise  of  an 
equal  liberty.  He  would  have  been  a  party  to  the  deposition  ot’ 
the  king,  but  was  opposed  to  his  execution.  M’hen,  however,  the 
commonwealth  was  established,  it  was  pre-eminently  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  genius,  industry,  and  generous  example,  that 
made  it  so  formidable  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  enmity 
which  he  thus  incurred,  we  must  attribute  his  judicial  murder  at 
the  Uestoration. 

Oliver  Saint-.lohn,  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  while 
Oharles  governed  without  a  parliament,  were  accustomed  to  hold 
private  conferences  on  the  stiite  of  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
back  the  constitution  from  its  abeyance.  Some  political  ]>a]iers 
which  passed  between  him  and  his  friends  exposed  him  at  tliat 
time  to  trouble  in  the  star-ehamber.  Soon  afterwards,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  counsel  for  Hampden,  in  tlie  case  of  ship- 
money.  Sid)sequently,  he  was  called  into  frequent*  practice  on 
similar  questions,  which  made  him  increasingly  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  and  tended  to  strengthen  his  feeling  of  liostility  agjiinst  it. 
He  was  much  confided  in  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  liberal  party,  but  was  a  man  of  extreme  views 
from  the  beginning,  gloomv’  in  his  asj)ect,  and  reserved  and 
unamiable  in  his  manners.  llis  language  when  engjtged  in  tin* 
prosecution  of  Strafford,  bespoke  him  a  jierson  who*  wotdd  not 
scruple  to  put  violence  in  the  j^hacc  of  law,  when  any  plausible 
excuse  might  l>e  urged  for  so  doing.  He  continued  to  influence 
tJie  current  of  atfairs,  in  some  degree,  until  the  ttscendancy  of  C rom- 
well,  always  manifesting  the  siime  harsh  uncompromising  temper. 

Sjiint-.lohn  excelled  as  a  popular  advocate.  He  had  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  general  erudition  of  Selden,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical 
learning  of  Brynne.  'The  judicial  and  scholar-like  impartiality  <d 
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till'  former,  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste;  and  tlie  impassioned  tenw 
perament  of  the  latter,  particularly  when  referriiiy^  to  questions 
purely  relinjioiis,  was  hardly  more  accejitahlo  to  him.  Both  these 
lawyers,  however,  were  Ctipable  ot  producing  strone^  impressions 
on  the  party  with  which  they  acted,  though  they  rarely  acted  to- 
j^ether.  Prynne,  as  a  leader  of  the  presbyterians,  imbibed  their 
spirit  of  intolerance  to  the  full.  Seldcn  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  h>astians,  who  would  have  destn^yed  priestly  jKiwer 
of  every  sort  by  vestin<^  all  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
in  the  hands  of  the  maoistrate.  Prynne,  indeed,  was  indebted  to 
his  sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  and  to  the  dodged  har¬ 
dihood  with  which  they  were  endured,  for  much  i>f  the  respect 
which  he  enjoyed.  ^Vlden,  who  was  known  to  Ix'  deficient  in 
courage  of  that  description,  based  his  ])retensions  on  his  w'ider 
compass  of  knowledge,  on  his  more  comprehensive  views,  and  on 
that  tone  of  moderation  which  IVvnne  could  never  be  induced  to 
regard  as  a  virtue.  In  short,  the  characters  of  these  men, 
though,  for  another  reason,  we  have  mentioned  them  together,  iiave 
more  in  contrast  than  in  common. 

When  fighting  the  battles  of  preshy terianism  in  the  commons, 
Prynne  was  accustomed  to  look  for  aid  to  l)en/il  Hollis,  and 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton.  Hollis  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Karl  of 
Clare,  and  luul  so  far  distinguished  liimself  as  an  opponent  of 
Buckingham  in  the  parliament  of  KiJiS,  as  to  have  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  resentment  of  the  court.  In  the  new  House 
of  Commons  assembled  in  1()4(),  he  was  much  esteemed,  as  a  man 
of  courage,  of  accomplished  parts,  and  liberal  views.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  the  earl  having  been  thci 
husband  of  his  sister ;  but  in  other  respects,  he  manifested  so 
much  opposition  to  the  late  government,  that  the  name  of  Hollis 
occurs  in  the  list  of  the  five  members  impeached  by  the  king. 
Nothing,  however,  could  reconcile  him  to  the  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance';  and  no  sooner  was  that  regulation  passed,  than  he  gave 
abundant  proof  that  neither  his  attachmeiit  to  presbyterianism,  nor 
his  aversion  to  the  court,  were  at  all  so  strong  as  his  hatred  of  the 
independents,  and  of  their  kindred  sectaries.  He  retaineil  his 
place,  indeed,  as  a  leader  of  the  IVesbyterians  so  long  as  it  was 
possible,  but  principally  lx?cause  he  regarded  that  Ixidy  as  the 
only  pow'er  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  llm 
king  to  reasonable  terms,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  crush  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  on  the  other.  But  he  did  not  acipiit  himself  well  in  this 
newj>osition.  The  ungenerous  scorn  with  which  he  treated  thearmy, 
always  describing  them  as  a  mere  band  of  mercenaries,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  place  the  sovereign  power  in  the  hands  of  the  council 
of  officers.  As  that  crisis  approached,  he  withdrew' to  France.  Sir 
Pliilip  Stapleton,  who  had  acted  with  him  in  all  his  inea-siires, 
but  without  being  remarkable  for  either  good  or  evil,  or  for  talent  ol 
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any  kind^  followed  liis  example,  and  died  soon  afterwards  at  Calais. 

From  the  time  when  the  military  become  ascendant,  tlie  reins 
of  government  pass  virtually,  if  not  formally,  from  the  hands  of 
senators  to  those  of  soldiers.  But  those  soldiers  were  still 
citizens,  and  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  beside  had  seen. 
We  have  already  occupied  so  much  greater  space  with  this  subject 
than  we  had  intended,  that  we  must  not  touch  upon  the  character  of 
the  military  chiefs,  who  come  into  prominence  as  wx  approach  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth.  Were  we  to  speak  at  all  of  Crom¬ 
well,  we  should  be  disposed  to  do  so  at  some  length,  inasmuch  as 
we  regard  a  full  and  impartial  view  of  the  character  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  as  still  a  want  in  our  literature ;  and  w  ith  regard  to 
the  charactei*s  of  his  leading  coadjutors  in  the  field,  we  know'  not 
wliere  to  look  for  them  developed  and  grouped  with  an  adc(juato 
degree  of  attention  and  fairness.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
masses  whom  they  governed,  the  mind  of  such  men  as  Ludlow, 
Hutchinson,  Ireton,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Harrison,  is  among 
the  most  instructive  matters  presented  to  us  in  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  period. 

But,  according  to  one  class  of  politicians,  the  lesson  ])re- 
eminently  conveyed  by  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  is  that 
wdiich  points  to  the  necessity  of  alw'ays  looking  tow’ard  the  popu¬ 
lar  elements  of  the  constitution  wdth  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  w'atchfulness  and  suspicion.  That  our  weak  point  is  thcre^  is 
said  to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  that 
period.  We  are,  however,  unreasonahle  enough  to  believe  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  narrow’  hasty  reasoning 
W’hich  has  led  to  this  conclusion.  We  should  rather  sa\s  that  the 
great  leSvSon  suggested  to  rulers  by  the  occurrences  of  tkat  age,  is 
one  W’hich  calls  upon  them  to  regulate  their  course  by  a  due 
regard  to  the  land-marks  of  law  and  usage ;  and  to  exercise  tlieir 
high  powers,  even  within  those  limits,  w’ith  caution  and  modera¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  pointing,  above  all,  to  the  importance  of  a  character 
for  sincerity  and  truth-keeping,  in  the  case  of  the  governing,  n(» 
less  than  of  the  governed.  It  is  mainly  to  the  neglect  of  such 
things  that  w’e  must  look  for  the  origin  of  popular  excesses. 
It  w’ould  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the  extent  and  permanence  of 
such  disorders  have  been  determined  in  nearly  all  ciises  by  the 
prevalence  and  power  of  the  causes  we  have  mentioned.  In  time 
of  commotion,  if  parties  are  without  a  character  for  truth,  tlie 
ground  for  mutual  trust  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  ecpial  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  remains,  hut  conquest  to  the  one  side,  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  other — and  w  hen  this  issue  is  realized,  a  state  ot 
society  exists  w’hich  has  ever  been  incompatible  with  erpial  lows 
or  good  government.  All  these  causes  of  inquietude,  convulsion, 
ana  disaster,  are  but  too  manifest  in  the  character  ami  jwo- 
ceedings  of  the  king,  and  of  many,  who,  from  time  to  time. 
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exerted  much  influence  over  him.  We  say  not  that  hfs  oppofleiih 
were  faultless;  but  we  would  be  understood  distinctly  to  affifui, 
tiiat  the  excesses  of  dem(»cracy  in  that  Ji^e,  were’  the  ‘  natural 
effect  of ,  previous  excesses  elsewhere ;  and  that  those  high- 
minded  uoliticians,  whose  ruling  passion  would  seem  to  be  the 
fear  of  tlieir  fellows,  if  tliey  wouUlnrovide  against  the  occurrence 
of  such  evils,  have  only  to  be  carend  not  to  furnish  occiision  for 
tlicm. 


Art.  II.  Home  Education.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm.’  Large  1 ‘2 mo.  London;  Jackson  and  Walford. 

A  WOllK  upon  almost  any  subject  from  this  popidar  MTiter, 
^  would  command  public  attention ;  and  wo  are  glad  that,  in 
the  present  volume,  he  hits  invited  it  to  a  topic  of  the  first  iin- 
imrtance,  and  treated  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  not  rhetorically, 
but  practically.  The  subject  deeply  concerns  every  parent, 
whatever  course  or  system  of  education  he  imay  propose  to  adopt 
for  his  children  ;  and  the  principles  and  method  of  instruction 
expounded  in  this  work,  are  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
every  private  and  every  public  teacher. 

Air.  Taylor  does  not  attempt  to  decide  in  favour  of  Home 
Education  its  abstractedly  and  universally  prefend)le  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  system,  or  as  practicable  by  the  generality  of  families;  and 
he  has  shown  his  good  sense  in  not  making  war  upon  schools  and 
school  discipline.  In  fact,  all  education  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  begin  at  home ;  and  it  may  be  jiractieable  to  combine  home 
education  and  school  education,  not  only  by  making  the  one  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  other  at  a  period  sufficiently  advancea  to  allow  the 
initial  develojiment  of  the  faculties  to  be  completed  by  domestic 
culture,  but,  by  moans  of  day-schools  and  preparatory  schools, 
they  may  be  rendered  collateral.  It  is  no  disnaragemeiit  of 
school  education,  to  say,  that  it  cannot  take  the  place,  or  supply 
the  want  of  home  educiition ;  any  more  than  it  derogates  from 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  public  ministry,  that  it  cannot 
make  up  for  the  want  of  religious  education  and  domestic  exam- 
j)le.  *^1  oo  much  may  be  devolved  upon  the  pastor,  as  upon  the 
sdioolmjtster,  through  the  criminal  neglect,  or  incom|>eterice,  dr 
vice  of  parents;  and  in  either  case,  without  attaching  blame  to 
the  teacher,  society  must  suffer  in  its  vital  interests  from  the  pre- 

valence  of  the  mistake.  ^  , 

Were  w'e  railed  upon  to  discuss  the  comparative  advantages  of 
home  and  school  education,  there  is  a  previous  question  which 
would  demand  our  consideration,  and  which  we  wish  that  the 
VOL.  III.  •  ^  2 
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Author  had  adverteil  to ;  a  question  relating  to  the  rights  of 
children  and  parental  responsibility.  Cowper  has  expressed  a 
poet’s  feeling  in  the  often  cited  line — 

‘  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town/ 

Yet,  town  may,  under  many  circumstances,  be  preferable  to  the 
country.  So  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  Ctod  made  families,  man 
made  schools, — without  implying  any  condemnation  of  such  sub¬ 
sidiary  institutions.  Still,  the  nomestic  economy  being  a  part  of 
the  Divine  constitution  under  which  we  are  placed  as  subjects  of 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  parents  being  immediately 
responsible  to  God  for  the  training  and  welfare  of  their  offspring, 
it  is  a  question  not  wholly  unreasonable — ‘  Am  1  at  liberty,  as  a 
‘  parent,  to  devolve  that  responsibility  upon  a  stranger  ?  Can  1 
‘  discharge  a  parent’s  duty  by  proxy  ?  Have  I  a  right  to  send 
‘  away  a  child  from  under  my  own  eye,  and  to  deviate  so  far  from 
‘  the  law  and  design  of  the  domestic  economy  as  established  by 
*  Infinite  wisdom?  Can  I  answer  to  God  for  sending  iny  child 
‘  to  school  ?*  That  these  (piestions  will  admit,  in  perhaps  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  of  being  conscientiously  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  we  will  not  dispute ;  but,  admitting  this,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  ])ut,  or  that  the  affirmative  ought  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  W  e  cannot  but  deem  it  of  vast  importance, 
that  the  sending  of  a  child  from  home  in  order  to  be  educated  by 
the  public  step-father,  should  at  least  be  determined  upon  religi¬ 
ously,  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  chdd  to  have 
its  happiness  consulted  in  the  arrangement,  and  with  the  consci¬ 
ousness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  they  are  transferring  their 
proper  business  and  duty  to  another,  without  thereby  discharging 
themselves  from  accountability  to  Ciod  for  the  results.  I'he 
question  would  be  a  startling  one,  in  many  cases,  and,  if  brought 
home  to  the  conscience,  would  often  lead  at  least  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  exile  from  the  native  sphere  of  his  afi’ections; 
— *  W  hat  right  have  you  to  decline  the  task  which  nature  has  im- 
‘  posed  upon  you  ?  \Yhat  crime  has  the  poor  child  committed, 
‘  that  deserves  to  be  visited  with  this  penalty?’  The  answer 
would  be,  that  it  is  sent  to  school,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  for  its 
benefit — it  will  be  happier  at  school ;  happier,  undoubtedly,  than 
in  being  spoiled  at  home,  whether  by  blind  and  selfish  fondness 
or  by  mistaken  and  indolent  severity.  Keeping  a  child  from 
school,  does  not  insure  its  being  educated  at  home. 

‘  If  there  Ik*  not,’  remarks  the  present  \mter,  ‘  in  the  natural  dis- 
]>ositions  of  parents  and  children,  kindly  wannth  of  feeling  enough  t(» 
effect  implicit  obedience  by  the  means  of  the  gentle  affections,  and 
w’ithout  frequent  recurrence  to  measures  of  severity,  home  education 
had  better  not  be  attempted,  (diildren  may  l»e  governed  at  sidiool  by 
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motives  ot  fear,  without  entirely  ilepraving  tlieir  sentiments,  l>ecause 
school  is  not  their  all  ;  they  have  still  a  home  and  a  sphere  of  love  to 
think  of.  ^  Hut  to  rule  them  in  any  such  way  at  home  itself,  is  to  wind 
out  t>f  their  hearts,  by  a  slow  I)ut  certain  proct^ss,  every  root  and  fibre 
of  the  affections ;  nor  will  it  fail  to  render  them,  in  the  st‘ed,  murky, 
oMurate,  crafty,  selfish,  and  nialij^n.  In  mere  mercy  send  children  to 
school,  who  must  be  so  sclnmled  if  kept  at  home.’— p.  62. 


We  am  easily  imagine  tliat  the  perusal  of  this  work,  thouj^h 
illustrative  of  the  superior  advantages  of  a  home  educiition  con¬ 
ducted  upon  sound  principles,  may  lead  some  persons  to  decline 
an  attempt  for  which  they  feel  discpialified,  and  to  decide,  con¬ 
scientiously  and  not  unwisely,  upon  sending  their  children  to 
school  as  the  preferable  method  of  training,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  thougli  not  absolutely  the  best.  Kven  where  the  perused 
leads  to  this  determination,  it  will  liave  a  useful  result.  What 
we  contend  for  is,  that  the  disposid  of  a  child  for  the  all-important 
period  of  education  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  light  con¬ 
siderations  or  unworthy  motives, — by  an  unintelligent  deference 
to  some  inexorable  law  of  custom  or  fashion, — by  a  w  ish  to  get  rid 
of  troublesome  duties, — or  by  worldly  and  sordid  ctdculations  as  to 
the  chances  of  advantage  in  after  life  from  school  connexions.  A 
step  that  may  be  justifiable  as  the  result  of  due  consideration, 
m<ay  be  criminal  if  fciken  in  sheer  recklessness.  I'he  motive  not 
only  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  the  action, 
but  would  give  direction  to  it,  by  governing  the  parent’s  choice 
of  the  instructor  to  wdiom  he  should  decide  upon  consigninjj  the 
object  of  his  anxiety.  The  schoolmaster’s  vocation  and  business 
W’ould  be  viewed  by  parents  in  a  far  more  honourable  light,  were 
the  importance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  duly  appreciated.  But 
a  school  is  a  school;  and  if  the  boys  are  well  fed,  andj^c/  on  in 
their  learning,  the  generality  of  parents  are  well  satisfied. 
Hence, 

"  Honourable  as  is  the  profession,  and  upright  as  may  be  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  teacher,  there  will,  from  obviims  motives,  l)e  far 'more  re¬ 
gard  had  to  immediate  and  ostensible  results,  to  the  tangible  prmluct 
of  the  process  of  instructiem,  than  to  its  remote  influence  and  future 
effect,  as  bearing  upon  the  adult  development  and  actual  employment 
of  the  faculties.  Ordinary  teachers,  and  even  the  most  eflicient  and 
distinguished  of  them,  must,  almost  inevitably,  be  impelled  by  the 
W’ish,  whether  confessed  or  not,  to  make  it  ap])ear,  and  in  no  (|ue8tion- 
able  manner,  that  they  are  fairly  earning  their  remuneration,  and  are 
honestly  rendering  the  (luid  pro  quo  to  their  employers.  However  con¬ 
scious  they  may  i)e  of  aiming  always  at  the  real  advantage  of  their 
pupils,  they  caii  hardly  have  stoicism  enough  to  sustain,  in  silence,  the 
imj>utation,  likely  to  be  thrown  u|M»n  them  by  inconsiderate  and  igno¬ 
rant  parents,  of  not  having  imparted  an  amount  <d  learning  e(|Uivaleiit 
to  the  stipend  received.’ — p.  1 1. 
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To  ail  instructor  of  youth  who  has  any  adequate  notions  of  tlie 
duties  of  his  profession — a  most  honourable  one  wlien  not  taken 
up  as  a  mere  trade — and  wlio  unites  to  conscientiousness  any  sen¬ 
sibility  of  feeling,  nothing  is  more  discouraging  and  disgusting 
than  the  heartlessness  with  which  children  are,  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases,  abandoned,  nither  than  entrusted  to  them,  aud  the 
thankless,  grudging  maimer  in  which  the  account  is  discharged,  iis 
if  the  payment  cancelled  all  obligation.  For  any  reward  beyond 
the  pure  satisfaction  arising  from  the  self-denying  discharge  of 
duty,  such  an  instructor  must  look  to  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils, 
rather  than  of  their  fathers  or  mothers.  But  the  average  charac¬ 
ter  of  scliools  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  rise  above  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  the  generality  of  parents ;  hence,  a  low  estimate  of 
parental  responsibility  will  not  only  vitiate  the  early  home  educji- 
tion,  but  will  extend  its  influence  to  the  future  training  of  the 
child  at  school,  and  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  must  insist,  then,  that  the  education  of  children  is  the 
primary  duty  of  their  parent^, — their  proper  duty  and  business 
according  to  tlie  economy  of  nature,  which  is  only  another  term 
for  the  ordinance  of  God  ; — and  that  whatever  foreign  iissistance 
they  may  find  it  expedient  or  necessiiry  to  call  in,  they  are 
responsible,  through  every  stage  of  the  process,  for  the  training, 
intellectual  and  moral,  which  is  imparted.  Well  would  it  be  if 
adequate  notions  of  parenUil  responsibility  were  chargeable  only 
upon  the  irreligious.  They  are  but  too  prevalent  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion,  and  are  the  dry-rot  of  our  churches.  This  is 
the  day  of  institutions ;  but  the  most  sacred  of  all  institutions,  the 
domestic,  is  too  mucli  overlooked  or  superseded.  May  we  he 
allowed  here  to  digress  from  our  immediate  subject  so  far  as  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  our  readers  some  striking  remarks 
of  .lolin  Howe  upon  this  subject.  ‘Consider  God’s  original,  su- 
‘  preme,  and  sovereign  interest  in  families,  as  he  is  the  Founder 
‘  of  them,  and  as  they  are  His  plantation.  ‘  He  sets  tlie  solitary 
‘  in  families.*  Psalm  Ixviii.  6.  Consider  this  together  with  the 
‘  design  of  his  forming  of  them ;  to  wit,  that  He  might  have  a 
‘  J?t>dly  8ee<l  still  arising  from  age  to  age.  Mai.  ii.  15.  It  was  the 
‘  very  end  and  design  of  that  fundamental  relation  in  families, 
‘  and  unto  families, — the  conjugal  relation.  ‘  Wherefore  did  he 
‘make  but  one,  when  he  had  the  residue  of  the  Spirit?  W  hy, 
‘  that  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.’  As  if  it  had  been  said.  These 
‘  plantations  are  mine.  This,  the  constitution  of  families  (in 
‘wdiich  the  conjugal  relation  is  the  fundamental  relation)  speaks 
‘  upon  the  first  design  of  settling  such  a  constitution  as  this.  There 
‘  lay  open  (as  w’e  must  be  sure)  to  the  foresight  of  the  Divine 
‘  eye,  what  a  general  apostacy  and  defection  there  w'ould  be  ;  and 
‘that  a  corrupt  nature  would  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
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‘  fmm  ji^cneration  to  genenition.  But  God  did  determine  with 

*  himself  not  therefore  to  abandon  all  to  one  eommon  ruin  :  as  if 
‘  he  should  have  said,  ‘  I  will  have  an  interest  in  this  w’orld  uot- 

*  withstanding.’  And  therefore,  as  this  was  the  original  desigu 
‘  of  the  constitution  of  families,  tiiat  he  might  have  a  godly  seed, 

‘  though  the  apostacy  has  intervened,  he  will  not  quit  his  design 
‘ .  and  this  we  must  understand  him  continually  to  insist  upon 
‘  as  a  sacred  right  to  himself.  ...  He  will  have  all  endeavours 
‘  used  for  transmitting  of  religion,  as  w'ell  as  corrupt  and  sinful 
‘  nature  is  transmitted,  from  age  to  age ;  though  the  one  is  done 
‘  by  a  natural,  the  other  is  done  by  instituted  means,  followed  with 
‘a  blessing,  and  by  influence  from  above:  he  will  have  this  latter 
‘  design  carried  on  by  the  mutual  and  joint  endeavours  of  parents 
‘  under  the  influence  of  his  grace,  as  well  as  the  former  course  is 
‘  carried  on  unavoidably.  But  when  no  care  or  concern  is  had 
‘  about  this,  the  foundations  of  families  are  laid  in  a  curse.** 

By  whom  can  the  religious  education  of  children  be  efficiently 
conducted  but  by  parents?  If  not  commenced  at  home,  how 
rarely  can  that  fatal  neglect  be  repaired  at  school!  Where  am 
the  religious  affections  of  a  child  be  developed,  and  religion  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  affection,  but  in  the  native  sphere  of  a  pious 
family  ?  Where  else  can  a  Sunday  be  enjoyed  ? — that  most  im- 
portiint  means  of  home  education  ;  at  school,  too  often,  a  listless 
blank.  Referring  to  the  happy  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties,  of  ‘a  due  and  fervent  attendance  upon  religious  excr- 
‘  cises,  public  and  private,’  the  present  writer  says; — 

‘  I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  that,  to  the  studious  especially,  and  whe¬ 
ther  younger  or  older,  a  Sunday  well  sjyent, — spent  in  the  happy  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  heart,  devotional  and  domestic, — a  Sunday  given  to  the' 
soul,  is  the  best  of  all  means  of  refreshment  for  the  mere  intellect.  .. ; . 
If  this  be  true,  the  general  inference  it  suggests  is  easily  ap])lied  to 
the  business  of  education  ;  and  the  recollection  of  it  Hill  have  its 
weight  with  parents  in  cherishing  the  religious  ami  social  atfections 
among  their  children.  It  is  very  certain  that  young  perwms  may  lie 
shorn  of  their  happiness,  and  may  be  chilled  in  their  affecthms,  and 
yet  be  made  scholars,  or  mathematicians,  or  what  else  we  please,  in 
particular  departments  ;  hut  I  deny  that  they  can  have  the  l)enefit  of 
a  vigorous  development  of  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  except  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  happiness,  and  love,  and  piety.' — pp.  77>  76. 

We  could  dilate  upon  this  subject;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  plan  and  contents  of 
the  present  volume.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  ‘points  of 
‘  comparison  between  Public  and  Private  Education.*  Phe  dis- 
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tinguishiiig  recommendations  of  the  latter  are  stated  to  be,  Ist. 

‘  "1  nat  the  stress  of  the  process  may  be  made  to  rest  upon  send- 
‘ment  and  principle,  and  the  deep  reciprocal  affections  of  the 
♦teacher  and  the  taught,  instead  of  its  falling  upon  law,  and 
‘  roudne,  and  mechanism 2d.  That  both  the  methml  and  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the 
pupil :  3rd.  That  it  may  be  exempted  from  the  despotism  of 
irrational  usage;  and  4ihly,  That  it  may  be  conducted  upon 
the  principle  of  retarded  development.  This  last  advantage  is 
principally  insisted  upon,  the  Author  being  strongly  opposed  to 
the  prevalent  system  of  favouring  the  expansion. of  the  faculties 
at  an  early  age. 

‘  The  principle  of  delayed  development  supposes  a  vigilant  regard  to 
Ih?  had  to  the  spontaneous  germination  of  the  several  faculties  ;  and  a 
due  care  also  that  the  vitality  of  each  should  l)e  preserved  throughout 
the  period  during  which  its  expansion  and  exercise  are  deferred.  The 
rule  we  have  to  recommend  enjoins  that  excitement  should  be  ymst- 
|)oium1,  while  nutriment  is  supplied  ;  and  in  a  word,  that  the  mental 
force  should  be  husbanded,  much  rather  than  used.* — p.  14. 

In  plain  words,  eduaition  ought  to  observe  and  adhere  to  the 
order  of  nature  in  the  development  of  the  faculties;  and  the 

f  rowth  and  expansion  of  the  mind  ought  never  to  be  forced. 
n  the  second  chapter,  the  Author  lays  down  the  principle,  that 
‘  happiness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  home  education.*  This 
is  a  doctrine  very  much  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  notion, 
tliat  the  trials  and  childish  adversities  of  school  are  beneficial  <is  a 
preparation  for  the  struggles  of  after  life.  From  the  fact,  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  made  a  special  provision  for  securing 
the  happiness  of  childhood,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  it  is  a  just  in¬ 
ference,  tlmt  what  the  Creator  in  his  beneficence  so  plainly  in¬ 
tends,  we  are  bound  to  promote ; — tliat  it  is  ‘  a  religious  duty  to 
*  make  the  happiness  of  infancy  and  childhood  our  main  care  in 
♦.whatever  relates  to  early  education.’ 

‘  The  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  happy  childhood  (other  advan- 
tiiges  not  wanting)  is  the  very  l)est  preparation,  moral  and  intellectual, 
with  which  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real  life.  •  A  sunshine 
childhood  is  an  auspicious  inheritance  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  com¬ 
mence  trading  in  practical  wisdom  and  active  gootlness.  It  is  a  great 
thing  only  to  have  known  by  experience,  that  tranquil,  temperate, 
felicity  is  actually  attainable  on  earth.  How  many  have  pursued  a 
reckless  course,  l)ecause— or  chiefly  because — they  early  learned  to 
think  of  happiness  as  a  chimera,  and  l)elieved  momentary  gratifications 
to  Iw  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of  man.  Practicable 
happiness  is  much  oftener  wantonly  thrown  away,  than  really  snatched 
from  us;  but  it  is  the  most  likely  to  l>e  pursued,  overtaken,  and  hus¬ 
banded  by  those  who  already,  and  through  some  considerable  p<»rtion 
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of  their  lives,  have  been  happy.  To  have  known  nothini^  but  misery, 
IS  the  inOvSt  |K)rtentou8  condition  under  which  human  nature  can  pur¬ 
sue  its  course. 

*  Due  care  being  taken  to  elicit  the  l»enevolent  sensibilities,  it  is  the 
happiest  children  who  (natural  diH])<»sition8  allowed  for)  will  be  the 
most  sym])athetic,  and  the  most  n»ady  to  forego  |>ersinial  gratitications 
for  the  relief  of  the  wants  of  others.  The  substantial  principles,  or 
habits  of  feeling,  whence,  in  after  life,  a  course  of  self-tlenying  InMieh- 
cence  should  take  its  rise,  are  best  Ixittomed  upon  the  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  much  felicity.  If  angels  are  more  benevtdent  than  men,  it  is, 
we  may  believe,  because  they  are  themselves  conversant  with  the 
highest  happiness.  Continued  gloom  and  depression  during  childhood 
and  youth,  debilitate  as  well  the  lM>dy  as  the  mind  ;  and  whatever 
enfeebles  the  constitution,  vitiates  it.  Under  the  irritation  or  the 
melancholy  that  attend  harsh  treatment  and  a  want  of  natural  enjoy¬ 
ments,  the  animal  secretions  receive  a  j)oison  which  breaks  out  in  the 
temper,  and  constitutes  at  length  malignant  character.  It  is  in  the 
sunshine  literally,  and  the  sunshine  metaphorically,  that  the  human 
laxly  and  mind  reach  their  blooming  perfection.* — pp.  39,  40. 

Chapter  HI.  treats  of  ‘  Family  Love  and  Order,*  as  both  es¬ 
sential  and  ‘  absolutely  inseparable  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
*  system.’  These  three  chapters  may  be  considered  as  prelimi¬ 
nary.  In  the  fourth  and  following  two  chapters,  the  Author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  distinguish  the  three  sUiges  of  development  to  wiiicJi 
education  applies;  infancy^  terminating  with  the  sixth  year; 
childhood^  ordinarily  extending  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth ;  and 
youth<t  to  the  seventeenth. 

Infancy  being  tlie  period  during  which  tlie  <mimal  organization 
of  the  mind  is  advancing  most  rapidly,  every  thing  should  be 
made  subservient,  during  that  period,  to  the  healthy  growth  and 
consolidation  of  the  brain.  It  does  not  fall  witliin  the  Author’s 
plan,  to  treat  specifically  of  the  moral  culture.  We  agree  with 
him,  that  ‘  very  little  hookdearning  ought  to  be  attempted  during 
this  stJige  ;  ’ — that  an  infant  or  young  child  ouglit  to  be  read  to, 
rather  than  allowed  to. read  much;  and  better  still,  conversed 
with  ;  and  that  all  is  accom|)lishcd  that  ought  to  be  attempted, 

‘  if  mciU(d  vivacity  be  maintained.’  But  during  this  early  sta^e, 
the  foundations  of  the  moral  culture  must  be  laid  in  the  discipline 
of  the  infant  willy  the  quickening  of  the  conscience,  and  die 
wakening  of  the  heart  to  the  emotions  of  piety.  These  inituil 
processes  of  mt^ral  education  cannot  be  commenced  too  early ; 
<ind  if  the  season  of  infiuicy  is  suflfered  to  elapse  before  they  are 
accomplished,  the  time  can  scarcely  ever  lie  redeemed.  The 
question  cannot  too  soon  be  settled,  which  is  to  govern,  the  will 
of  the  child  or  the  authority  of  the  |>arent.  If  the  will  of  the 
infant  is  hrolim  in  by  mild,  judicious  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  sustained,  when  necessary,  by  the  authority  of  the  father, 
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the  instinct  of  obedience  may  become  so  habitual  and  pleasurable, 
ns  to  preclude  all  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  severity  of 
discipline  at  a  later  periocb  when  punishment  is  apt  to  degrade 
and  vitiate  the  mind  which  it  is  employed  to  subdue.  A  sense  of 
accountableness  is  instinctive  alike  in  infants  and  in  the  domestic 
animals ;  but,  in  both,  so  far  as  it  is  mere  instinct,  it  respects,  as 
its  object,  only  the  authority  of  the  immediate  superior — the 
nurse  or  the  master,  whose  eye  is  feared,  but  may  be  evaded; 
and  this  animal  conscience,  although  a  means  of  government  in 
reference  to  conduct,  has  in  it  nothing  of  mond  character.  But, 
with  the  first  idea  of  the  Creator,  the  Omnipresent  and  All-seeing, 
the  sense  of  accountableness  to  Gor/,  which  is  the  moral  con¬ 
science,  is  indissolubly  connected ;  and  we  siiy  that  it  is  during 
infancy,  that  the  conscience  may  be,  and  must  be,  quickened  into 
a  determined  and  vitid  principle  or  faculty  of  the  moral  being. 
And  as  the  will  and  the  conscience  admit  of  being  so  far  brought 
under  education  at  the  earliest  peritnl  of  conscious  existence,  so 
do  the  affections ;  and  not  only  towards  those  who  are  seen,  but 
jdso  towards  Him  who  is  unseen.  Faith,  or  the  spiritual  princi¬ 
ple,  whether  considered  as  instrumentally  produced  by  human 
teaching,  or  tis  efficiently  generated  by  Divine  influence  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  subject  matter  of  religions  instruction, — is  found 
to  be  in  fact  more  readily  and  more  certainly  the  result  of  early 
education,  than  of  any  after  process  of  moral  culture.  We  dare 
not  siiy  that  faith  in  (iod  is  strictly  natural  to  the  infant : — ‘  that 
‘  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.*  Hut,  as  there  is  less  in  the 
heart  of  the  infant  to  resist  Divine  influence,  than  in  those  who 


have  bi'en  suffered  to  grow  up  habitually  callous  to  religious  im¬ 
pressions,  w'e  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  natural  and  proper 
influence  of  religious  truth,  so  far  as  the  intellect  can  receive 


it,  is  more  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
child  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  adult.  Infant  piety  is  neither 
a  forced  production,  nor  a  phenomenon.  Baptismal  regeneration 
is  a  monstrous  and  pernicious  fiction  ;  but  infant  regeneration 
may  be  considered  as  the  natural  result  of  the  regenenitive  efli- 
i*acy  of  religious  training  at  the  earliest  stage  of  intellectual 
development. 

But,  if  the  spiritual  princij)le  should  not  be  thought  capable  of 
being  quickened  into  viudity  in  the  heart  of  an  infant,  at  least 
let  it  be  an  object  of  parenUd  solicitude,  that,  during  the  first 
years  of  life,  no  obstruction  should  be  created  to  its  development 
in  early  childhood,  when  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
culture  must  be  directed  more  systematically  to  the  training  ol 
the  rational  nature.  Not  to  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  any 
further,  w^e  shall  transcribe  the  Author’s  remarks  upon  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  sometimes  attend  the  triuisition  from  childhood  to 


youth. 
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*  *  llte  teiitli  and  eleventh  years  are,  1  think,  the  times  when  internal 
revolutions  often  take  place  as  well  in  the  dis|)oHitions  as  in  the  iiitel* 
lectual  conformation.  By  internal  chants,  I  mean  such  as  seem  to 
arise  from  occult  caust's,  ])robably  of  a  physical  kind,  and  whicii  are  to 
Ik?  distinguished  from  im»diticutions  tif  the  character  plaiidy  attribut4ible 
to  certiiin  external  influences.  These  changes,  as  affecting  the  mond 
condition,  demand  often  the  nicest  regard,  and  the  most  skilful  treat¬ 
ment,  on  the  part  of  parents :  but,  to  speak  of  such  tus  bidong  to  <»ur 
present  subject,  it  is  about  this  time,  if  ever,  that  remarkable  faculties, 
and  the  rare  endowments  which  constitute  genius,  if  they  have  lK?en 
latent  during  infancy  and  early  childluMKl,  begin  to  make  themselves 
|K‘rceptible.  That  which  shows  no  bursting  bud  in  the  twelfth  year, 
probably  will  never  be  found  to  l)elong  to  the  mind  at  all. 

*  It  is  about  this  time,  therefore,  that,  with  little  hazard,  {Mirents 
may  so  far  calculate  the  future  course  t»f  their  sons,  as  is  rispiisite  for 
determining  the  sort  of  education  they  are  to  receive.  Not  that  the 
])articular  calling  or  profession  need  1h»,  or  can  be,  fixt*d  n])on  ;  but  it 
may  then  pretty  well  be  kiu»wn,  whether  a  lM)y  is  to  follow  the  cmnmon 
gainful  occupations  of  an  ordinary  course,  or  is  to  devote  himself  io 
some  one  of  the  intellectual  professions.  This  forecast  of  the  future 
course  regulates  every  thing  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction 
t(»  be  imparted. 

‘  Again  :  the  middle,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier,  or  even  the 
later  |>erioils  of  childhood,  is  not  unfretjuently  marked  hy  a  sort  of 
thoughtfulness,  or  pensive  tendency  to  muse  on  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  It  is  as  if  the  mind,  in  just  reaching  the  first  hillock  on 
its  journey,  were  halting  a  moment  to  ponder  the  landscape  before  it. 
The  infant  does  not  reflect  in  any  such  manner  ;  and  as  to  the  youth  of 
fourteen,  the  ripened  vigour  of  the  animal  system,  the  higher  energy 
and  wider  range  of  the  desires,  and  the  greater  ])ressure  and  variety  of 
all  sorts  of  engagements,  dissipate  effectively  the  meilitative  humour  ; 
and  in  truth,  vulgarize  the  mind,  and  impel  it  t<»  accept  whatever  it 
finds  suited  to  its  tastes,  without  inquiry.' — pp.  Iu4,  155. 

There  is  something  fanciful  in  the  Author’s  notion,  tliat  ‘it 
‘  seems  as  if  each  marked  era  of  human  life  were  preceded  by  a 
‘  sejison  of  thoughtfulness but  persons  who  have  watched  the 
unfolding  of  the  mind  and  character  in  children,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  recollect  instances  similar  to  those  which  have  suggested 
his  remarks.  In  the  following  ol>servations,  Mr.  Taylor  ap)H>ar8 
to  hold  the  scales,  rather  than  to  ‘  strike  a  balance,’  between  the 
two  methods  of  education. 

‘  The  practical  difference  l)etween  a  public  and  a  private  education 
becomes  Voadly  apparent  about  the  time  w'hen  IxiyhcMMl  succeeds  to 
childhood.  In  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  children  who  have  been 
reared  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  and  who  have  lived  in  the  wiciety  of 
well-informed  adults,  are  found  to  be  very  unlike,  in  tastes  and  habits, 
tluKse  of  the  same  standing  who  have  already  passed  siweral  years  ut 
school.  They  will  Ih‘  less  childish y  and  nwre  childMke:  they  will,  in 
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a  Hense,  be  t«K>  adult ,  and  t(H»  infantile :  there  is  an  advantage  they 
will  possess,  and  a  disadvantage  also ;  and  w^e  must  l)e  prepared  at 
once  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  former,  and  to  find  means 
for  obviating,  as  far  as  ]H)8sihle,  the  latter. 

‘  I  do  not  profess  to  strike  the  balance  between  tlie  two  methods ; 
but,  simply  ki'eping  my  eye  fixed  u]Mm  that  which  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  1  undertake  to  treat  of,  shall  labour  to  point  (»ut  tlie  means  of 
doing  the  best  with  it. 

*  Home  education,  when  it  reaches  its  later  stiiges,  is  not  unlikely  to 
present  an  apparent,  and  jierhaps  to  some  extent  a  real  inconsistency 
with  the  leading  principle  professed  in  this  volume  ; — I  mean  that  of 
a  retarded  development  of  the  mind  ;  for  it  may  often  be  found  that 
intelligent  children,  who  are  constantly  the  companions  of  w'ell- 
informed  parents,  and  who  may  have  l)et?n  their  father’s  assistants  in 
literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  have  become,  notwithstanding  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  far  more  mature  in  tastes  and  habits  than  they 
would  have  l)een  if  they  had  passed  the  same  years  at  sclund.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  home  system  l>e  in  all  res|K‘ct8  judiciously  conducted, — if 
animal  health  and  hilarity  are  maintained  by  the  pr<»per  means, — and 
if  severe  exactions  in  the  course  of  study  are  scrupulously  avoided, — 
few,  if  any,  of  the  ill  conse(juences  of  this  early  ripening  of  the  mind 
will  have  been  incurred.  Yet  I  will  not  say  that  a  father  may  not 
sometimes  wish  to  see  his  sons  a  little  more  boyish  than  they  proba¬ 
bly  will  be,  if  they  have  conversed  much  more  with  him  than  with 
their  peers. 

*  The  school-boy  of  fourteen  is  what  his  comrades  have  made  him; 
but  the  home-bred  boy  is  what  his  jmrents  have  made  him  ;  and  there 
is  a  balance  of  advantages  l)etween  the  two  kinds  of  character.  Tlie 
former  is  the  creature  of  vehement  and  instantaneous  impulses,  and  he 
acts  under  the  guidance,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  conventional 
n*ason.  Whatever  may  be  his  acquirements,  and  whatever  the  assumed 
manliness  of  his  Iwaring,  he  is  the  child  still,  and  is  more  sensual,  and 
more  frivolous,  and  more  wilful  than  a  home-bred  Imy  five  years 
younger  than  himself.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  engagements  of 
common  life,  he  is  not  ill  prepared  to  brunt  the  world  as  it  is.  He  is 
not  t<H)  thoughtful,  or  too  unse,  or  too  nice  in  his  tastes,  or  too  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  to  take  up  the  rough  work  of  profes¬ 
sional  or  commercial  life ;  and  he  is  saved  not  a  little  of  the  torture 
which  those  must  pass  through,  who  enter  upon  the  broad  paths  of 
business  with  their  own  individual  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their 
own  feelings  all  about  them.' — pp.  159— 161. 


Leaving  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusion,  we  hasten 
to  complete  our  analysts  of  the  contents  of  tlie  volume.  Cliapter 
Vll.  illustrates  ‘  some  diversities  of  mental  conformation  con- 
^sidered  in  relation  to  methoils  of  culture.*  Chapter  VIII.  con¬ 
tains  practical  analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  with  a 
•  view  to  the  culture  ot  each.*  The  culture  of  ‘  the  conceptive 
faculty  *  is  the  subject  of  the  next  two  chapters ;  that  of  the 
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perception  of  Kesernblance  and  Analogy  is  then  treated  of;  and 
finally,  in  Chapter  XII.,  the  expansion  of  the  abstractive  and 
reasoning  faculties.  As,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  the  explanation 
of  what  our  Author  deems  the  method  most  consonant  with  the 
philosophicral  principles  which  he  lays  down,  nect'ssarily  runs  into 
details,  and  we  have  no  room  for  entering  into  minute  discussion, 
w'e  shall  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  cordial  approbation 
of  his  general  views,  without  pledgir.g  ourselves  to  an  agreement 
with  him  in  every  particular.  Those  persons  whose  duties  re¬ 
quire  them  to  be  more  immediately  occupied  with  the  business  of 
education,  will  be  grateful  for  the  hints  he  has  thrown  out; 
and  the  main  features  of  his  plan  will  recommend  themselves 
to  the  good  sense  of  all  intelligent  readers;  being  founded  on 
the  importance  of  bestowing  a  well-considered  culture  upon  the 
several  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  order  of  their  natural  nevelop- 
ment.  In  the  present  volume,  he  has  professedly  ‘gone  no  fur- 
‘  ther  than  to  open  the  subject  of  a  systematic  culture  of  the  mind, 
‘  by  suggesting  some  method  for  eliciting  and  for  enriching  those 
‘  faculties  that  are  passive  and  reci])ient  chiefly,  and  which,  as  they 
‘  are  developed  early,  demand  the  teacher’s  attention  before  the 
‘  time  when  any  strenuous  labours  ought  to  be  exacted  from 
‘children.*  The  subject  of  Moral  and  Religious  culture  is  de¬ 
ferred,  as  we  gather  from  the  Preface,  for  separate  consideration. 


Art.  III.  England  and  Wales^  from  Drawings  of  J.  Af.  W.  Turner, 
Esq.  R.A.  IVith  Descriptive  and  Historic  illustrations.  By  H. 
K.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Royal  4to.  Each  No.  four  plates.  Twenty-thret* 
Noe.  published.  Longman  and  Co. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  away  since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  Number  of  tliis  work,  accompanied  by  a  notice,  that 
a  number  would  be  ‘published  punctually  at  intervals  of  three 
‘  months.’ 

Within  so  long  a  period,  not  a  few  of  the  original  subscribers 
must  have  finally  closed  tlieir  accounts,  with  artists,  publishers, 
and  the  world  itself ;  leaving  the  unfinished  series  to  the  chancy 
•of  the  taste  and  means  of  their  descendants,  for  going  on  with  it 
to  its  completion  in  some  perhaps  distant  year.  Others,  who 
could  discern  all  the  finer  workmanship  of  the  prints  in  the  first 
number  with  the  unassisted  eye,  will  have  been  reduced  to  seek 
the  aid  of  glasses  to  do  justice  to  those  in  the  latest ;  and  may  be 
beginning  to  apprehend  that  even  that  will  be  a  defective  help  for 
such  inspection,  by  the  time  tlic  work  shall  reach  its  conclusion, 
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should  they  live  so  long.  No  probable  term  for  such  an  event  is 
assigned;  there  is  no  assurance  of  greater  despatch  ;  nor  are  we 
aware  to  what  length  the  serfes  is  projected  to  be  drawn  out.  The 
circumstance  that  fifteen  parts  are  made  to  constitute  a  first 
volume,  affords  a  conjecture  that  an  equal  number  may  be  in- 
tended  for  the  second.  Subjects  would  not  be  wanting  for  an  in¬ 
definitely  longer  course  of  graphic  illustration.  But  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  such  elegant  articles  are  apt  to  feel  a  particular 
and  somewhat  impatient  interest  to  have  them  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  even,  on  the  condition  of  foregoing  a  sequel  of  equal 
oeauty,  that  might  be  made  by  a  prolonged  allowance  of  time. 
The  idea  of  completeness  has,  though  not  distinctly  reflected  on, 
considerable  power  over  the  imagination.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
the  loose  and  confused  treasures  adjusted,  compacted,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  thing  ;  with  appropriate  grace  of  exterior ;  in 
a  shape  fitted  to  facility  of  inspection  by  themselves  or  their  ad¬ 
miring  friends. 

This  extreme  slowness  of  publication,  therefore,  is  an  error  on 
the  score  of  policy ;  is  it  attributiible  to  necessity  ?  Has  the  ad¬ 
mired  draughtsman  become  too  opulent  by  his  art  to  be  disposed 
to  work,  except  when  the  fancy  happens  to  come  on  him  i  Or 
does  he  (such  a  w'hisper  has  been  heard),  exact  too  high  a  pre¬ 
mium  ?  Or  have  the  excellent  engravers  too  many  things  in  their 
hands  at  once  ?  Or  is  it,  that  the  undertaking  is  too  little  favoured 
by  the  public  to  stimulate  and  reward  a  more  expeditious  })ro- 
gress  ? 

Of  the  tiiste  and  discernment  of  that  public,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  fine  art,  the  work  may  certainly  claim  to  be  a  test;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  very  foremost,  if  w^e  should  not  rather  sjiy,  the  one 
foremost,  of  its  class.  It  has  tw^o  advantages  over  that  eminently 
fine  preceding  work  of  the  southern  coast,  also,  after  Turner’s 
draw  ings — a  less  uniformity  of  subjects,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
able  engravers.  We  have  the  diversified  characters  of  execution 
of  a  considenible  number  of  our  first-rate  wwkmen.  And  if 
national  pride  be  the  virtue  for  which  every  nation  applauds  it 
in  its  own  behalf,  we  may  well  indulge  it  on  a  comparison  of  our 
engravers  with  any  others  in  the  world.  Let  any  one  compare 
these  plates  with,  for  example,  those  of  the  sjime  class  in  the  im¬ 
perial  Musce  Francois^  or  later  and  better  single  prints  from  the 
continent.  It  hardly  needs  a  practised  eye,  still  less,  that  of  an 
artist,  to  perceive  the  striking  superiority.  The  solidity,  promi¬ 
nence,  and  natural  surface  of  the  nearer  masses  and  subsUinces 
in  tlie  view,  worked  in  a  graceful  irregularity  and  combination  of 
lines,  instead  of  being  shaped  as  if  of  bare  straight  iron  wares  (wo 
describe  without  any  pretension  to  technical  skill  and  language) ; 
the  delicious  softness,  the  slight  shadiness  without  loss  of  distinct¬ 
ness  in  the  receding  parts ;  the  natural  truth  of  water,  in  all  its 
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sUites,  from  that  of  a  tninquil  mirror  to  tlie  most  violent  a^iuitioii ; 
the  seizinj^  of  the  visionary  c«iprices  of  cloud-scenery,  leaving  it 
as  if  still  floating  and  chanp^in^ — such  thinp;s  as  these  may  furnish 
for  foreign  artists  a  school,  in  which  they  will  soon  ri\’al  their 
masters. 

The  plates,  in  the  present  work,  are  on  a  much  larger  than  the 
usual  scale  for  quarto  puhliaitions,  and  all  in  the  line  manner. 
Respecting  this  richest  mode  of  engraving,  there  have  recently 
been  made,  with  perfect  truth  unfortunately,  representiitions  of 
the  extreme  deficiency  even  among  the  cultivated  classes,  of 
qualification  to  appreciate  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  talents 
required  in  the  artist ;  or  to  take  any  account  of  his  immense 
labour,  and  of  what  would  be  an  adequate  reward.  As  to  the 
taste,  invention,  and  varied  contrivances  of  adapUition,  there  can  of 
course  be  generally  no  notion  at  all.  And  iis  to  the  mere  manual 
labour,  though,  any  one  who  looks  attentively  at  a  print  of  inmle- 
rate  size  must  know,  that  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  cuts  and 
touches,  considerately  and  deliberately  made,  must  bind  down  the 
operator  to  the  most  fixed  attention  through  very  long  spaces  of 
time,  it  is  little  imagined  that  whole  years  may  be  consumed  on 
one  jdate.  The  unknowing  casual  inspector,  first  wondering  at 
what  he  thinks  the  extravagant  price  put  on  a  single  impression, 
is  next  amazed  if  he  hear  it  said,  that  many  hundreds,  or  if  the 
piece  be  very  large,  perhaps,  several  thousands  of  pounds,  were 
paid  for  figuring  three  or  four  square  feet  of  copper.  He  ex¬ 
claims  at  the  exorbitancy  of  the  artist ;  and  says,  he  will  not,  by 
being  a  purchaser,  contribute  to  encourage  any  such  monstrous 
exactions.  And  he  is  quite  incredulous,  when  further  told,  that 
the  sums  in  question  are  a  very  inadecpiate  reward  for  the  talents, 
the  industry,  and  the  wasted  health,  of  an  ingenious  man,  whose 
excellence  in  the  work  has  not  been  atUiined  but  through  many 
years  of  assiduous  study  and  practice,  as  a  painful  education  of  his 
fine  native  tiilent,  of  his  eye,  and  of  his  hand. 

We  know  no  help  for  it,  unless  some  of  the  wealth  now 
lavished  on  grosser  luxuries  and  ostentatious  show,  shall,  one  of 
these  days,  chance  to  fall  under  the  command,  and  be  converted 
to  the  indulgence  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  taste. 

But  there  is  an  untoward  circumstance  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  chiefly  used  hitherto  as  the  basis  of  the  work.  If  a  cop¬ 
per-plate  Ccin  render,  but  considerably  less,  than  a  thousiind  go<Ml 
impressions,  and  an  improving  taste  and  discernment  in  the 
I^Jitronizing  public,  shall  reject  as  valueless  all  the  deteriorated 
ones,  there  cannot  be  tliat  enlarged  circulation  which  we  are 
supposing  as  the  means  of  a  more  adequate  reward  to  the  artist, 
'riie  resource  must  be  a  more  general  emplovnient  of  steel.  This, 
we  understand  is  adopted  for  the  forthcoming  Royal  Gallery  of 
British  Arts;  which  sends  before  it  the  promise  of  first-rate 
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excellence  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  that  of  any  rival  exhi¬ 
bition.  In  consequence  of  the  almost  endless  labour,  so  indide- 
rently  remunerated,  the  line  en^ving^,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  is  in  danj^er  of  being  supplanted  by  mezzotint  and  litho¬ 
graphy.  It  is  so,  in  a  great  degree,  in  France. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  work  before  us.  The 
series  of  nearly  a  hundred  plates,  already  produced,  may  apprise 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  tliat  all  manner  of  interesting  scenery, 
short  of  giant  Alps  and  cataracts,  may  be  found  without  quitting 
the  island.  We  have  here  exhibited  mountains,  vales,  gorges, 
torrents  gloomy  recesses,  vistas,  ruined  cjistles,  soliUiry  wilds, 
wide  horizons,  scenes  of  bustle,  inland  cities,  sea[)orts,  marine 
prospects ;  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  point  of  view,  charac¬ 
teristic  accessories,  calm  and  storm,  sunsliine  and  moonshine, 
that  the  genius  of  Turner  could  give  them.  Sometimes  he  revels 
in  those  violent  effects  in  which  he  so  much  excels,  and  they  siiy, 
exaggerates.  Exaggeration  or  not,  we  avow  that  we  are  delighted 
at  the  horrid  gramleur  into  which  he  sometimes  blackens  his  skies, 
rends  them  with  thunder,  and  throws  a  lurid  gloom  on  the  scene 
beneath ;  a  spectacle  analogous  to  tragedy  in  the  moral  world,  to 
the  contemplation  of  which  who  does  not  eagerly  turn  from  a 
prolonged  detention  on  the  view  of  a  tranquil,  unexciting, 
tliough,  perhaps,  Jigreeable,  order  of  things?  But  he  is  not,  like 
another  eminent  painter,  in  a  department  partaking  of  landscape 
(imaginary  landscape  indeed)  almost  constantly  embattling  the 
elements  of  darkness  and  tempest.  He  introduces  all  the  homely 
realities  belonging  to  any  of  his  subjects.  There  are  rustics, 
fishermen,  sjiilors,  cotUiges,  crowded  market-places,  amusements, 
labours,  utensils,  and  accommodations  of  ordinary  life.  If  the 
original  drawings  had  any  of  the  wanton  perversities  of  colouring 
latterly  charged  on  Turner’s  pencil,  they  could,  of  course,  but 
little  affect  the  engravings. 

His  list  of  engravers  includes  a  majority  of  those  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  art,  in  landscape,  to  a  pitch  of  excellence,  which  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  to  surpass,  Goodall,  Wallis,  Miller,  Willmore, 
Brandard,  and  a  number  of  others  worthy  of  the  fraternity  and 
the  rivalry  in  a  band  of  artists,  whose  Jissociated  and  whose  sepa¬ 
rate  performances  will  be  the  admiration  of  a  distant  age,  and 
ill  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  It  were  invidious  to  make  com¬ 
parisons.  They  have  all  acquitted  tjfemselves  meritoriously ; 
many  of  them  in  otlicr  w’orks,  as  well  as  this.  We  only  Uike  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  one  of  them  a  modification  of  the  manner 
of  representing  water  impelled  by  storm.  Let  the  j^xample  be 
the  plate,  ‘Long  Ship’s  Light-House,’  in  No.  20;  where  we 
tliink  it  will  be  seen  that  the  delineation  is  much  too  hard  for 
imitation  of  any  action  of  a  fluid.  It  stands  out  in  dry  springy 
lines,  some  as  if  forced  down  with  difficulty  to  drive  on  a  level ; 
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others  darting  up  in  sharp  distinct  points  and  ridges,  and  sheaves, 
instead  of  bursting  into  spray.  It  is  an  effect  tliat  suggests  the 
idea  of  something  different  from  a  simply  passive  commotion  of  the 
water ;  and  as  if  it  had  under  the  assault  of  tlie  blast  a  certain  re-- 
bellious  force  of  its  own.  It  somewh;it  reminds  ns  of  represen¬ 
tations  we  have  seen  of  the  rank  stout  rushes  and  flags  of  a  jungle, 
in  tumult  and  re-action  under  an  impetuous  wind. 

In  so  large  a  number  of  views,  there  would  be  more  difficulty 
tlian  use  in  singling  out  any  that  we  might  fiuicy  more  specially 
attractive,  at  once  by  the  character  of  the  subjects  and  the 
beauty  of  the  representation.  In  making  a  slight  trial  to  do  so, 
we  soon  found  that  the  selection  must  be  nearly  at  hazard,  among 
a  multitude  of  competitors  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  claims.  The 
eye  is  sure  of  its  gratification,  open  whereyer  we  may. 

After  all,  it  may  be  questionable,  how  far  w^e  should  congratu¬ 
late  the  possessors  of  such  a  w^ork,  except  those  of  them  who 
possess,  also,  that  rare  combination  of  advantages,  health,  patient 
vigour,  liberty,  and  money — the  last  not  least.  As  to  some  of  the 
others,  our  own  experience  would  not  assure  us,  that  the  pleasure 
of  looking  round  this  gallery,  representative  of  spectacles  which 
its  very  production  implies,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  in  their 
reality,  may  not  be  partly  counterveiled  by  the  reflection,  how 
much  there  is  of  what  is  beautiful,  striking,  iuid  romantic,  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  them,  which  they  must  never  behold. 

The  neatly  written  portion  of  the  w'ork,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  subject  of  each  plate,  is  of  good  service  as 
feu*  as  it  goes.  But  is  it  become  a  law  of  fashion,  or  artistical 
etiquette,  that  the  description  of  the  place  or  object  depicted, 
however  remarkable  for  local  features  or  historiail  iissociations, 
shall  seldom  exceed  the  amount  of  about  a  quarto  page  in  large 
type  !  Would  it  have  a  vulgar  look,  too  much  like  a  leaf  of  a 
gazetteer,  if  both  the  pages,  to  the  full  breadth  of  the  press,  were 
discoloured  with  lines,  and  of  somewhat  smaller  print?  Is  the  blank 
left  in  compliment  to  the  inspector’s  imagination  ?  The  following 
account  of  Stone-Henge  accompanying  one  of  Turner’s  conju¬ 
rations  of  storm  and  thunder,  is  of  considerably  more  than  the 
average  quantity. 

‘  This  very  remarkable,  and  on  the  whole,  unique  monument  of 
British  antiquity,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  antiquarian  research 
and  learned  discussion,  that  it  would  far  excc*ed  our  limits  even  briefly 
to  notice  the  variety  of  opinions,  theories,  and  suppositions  which  have 
been  published,  concerning  its  origin  and  purjxwe.  It  consists  of  a 
great  collection  of  stones  of  an  immense  size,  w  hich  from  their  positions 
appear  to  have  formed  one  great  building.  Their  present  appearance 
is  that  of  a  complete  ruin,  a  confused  heap  f)f  standing  and  fallen  stones; 
but  by  attentively  considering  their  relative  situations,  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  original  structure  may  still  be  traced.  The. most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  <»riginally  intended  for  a  Druidical 
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temple ;  but  its  founders,  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  the  means  by 
which  tliese  enonnous  masses  of  stone  were  brought  to  this  desolate 
spot,  and  raised  to  tlieir  respective  situations,  are  circumstances  all 
which  are  buried  in  obscurity.  The  whole  building  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  two  circular  and  two  elliptical  ranges  of  upright  stones, 
with  horizontal  stones  lying  on  tlie  outer  circle,  in  a  continued  order 
all  round  ;  and  five  imposts,  or  horizontal  stones,  on  ten  uprights  of  the 
third  row.  llie  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  vallum  of  eartli ; 
connected  with  which  are  three  other  stones  ;  the  vallum  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  interior  to  the  ditch.  The  diameter 
of  the  whole  area  within  the  vallum  is  about  three  hundred  feet.  The 
ditch  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  yards  in  circumference,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  in  the  slope  on  the  scar])  side.  The  entrance  thnjugh  this 
line  of  circumvallation  is  on  the  N.  E.,  and  is  marked  by  a  bank  and 
ditch  called  the  avenue.  The  total  number  of  the  stones  which  com¬ 
posed  Stoue-Henge  in  its  complete  state,  seems  to  have  been  one-hun¬ 
dred  and  'nine;  namely,  thirty  in  the  outer  circle,  forty  in  the  inner 
circle,  fifteen  in  the  first  ellipsis,  and  nineteen  in  the  second.  The 
remaining  five  are,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  called  the  altarstone, 
fifteen  feet  in  length  ;  one  immense  rude  stone  in  the  avenue,  now  in 
a  leaning  position,  and  sixteen  feet  in  height,  called  the  Friar  sailed; 
and  three  others  within  the  vallum,  one  of  which,  exactly  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  ‘  Friar’s  Heel,*  and  the  same  distance  from  the  outermost 
circle,  is  twenty-tw^o  feet  two  inches  in  length.  Seventeen  stones  of 
the  outer  circle  are  still  standing ;  but  there  are  only  six  imposts,  each 
of  which  has  two  mortices,  to  correspond  with  two  tenons  on  the  tops 
of  the  vertical  stones.  The  uprights  are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  in  circumference.  Of  the  second  circle, 
eight  feet  three  inches  within  the  other,  and  consisting  of  siiialler  and 
more  irregular  stoiu*s,  only  eight  are  now  standing.  The  grandest  part 
of  Stone-IIenge  is  the  outermost  ellipse,  consisting  of  five  separate 
pairs  of  trilithons,  or  two  large  uj)right  stones  with  a  third  on  the  top 
as  an  imj>ost.  These  stones  are  more  regular  in  their  shapes,  and  more 
carefully  formed,  than  those  of  the  outer  circle.  The  interior  oval 
consisted  of  nineteen  upright  stones  without  imposts.  At  a  distance, 
this  extraordinary  monument  appears  a  trilling  object,  its  bulk  and 
character  lading  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  plain  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  and,  even,  on  a  nearer  approach  it  often  disappoints  the  ex- 
])ectations  of  strangers,  who  visit  it  with  preconceived  and  exaggerated 
ideas.  But  its  vast  extent,  its  peculiar  character,  quite  distinct  from 
the  temples  of  upright  stones  found  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
islands,  and  other  cmintries  of  Europe,  and,  even,  on  the  Asiatic  ciwist 
of  the  Black  Sea,  justly  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  antiquity.’ 

Reverting  to  the  languid  progress  of  this  work,  the  total  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  length  of  the  intervals  in  the  remaining  course  of 
publication,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
prolonged,  we  w^ould  suggest,  wdiether  the  publishers  would  not 
do  well  to  aflford  some  precise  information,  conveyed  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  circular,  or  other  channel  of  public  notices. 
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Art.  tv. '  The  Life  of  William ’WUbrr force: ^  By  his  Sons  lloBKKt 

*  Isaac’ Wilber  FORCE,  M,A.,  Vicar  oi  East  Farleijjh,  and  HAMi^Rf. 
!  WiLBRRFORCE,  INI,  A.,  Rector  of  Brightstone.  In  5  yols. '  Murray*: 

London,, 1838. 

ft  -  •  ,  .  ,  . , 

• .  ‘  * 
^HE  appearance  of  these  volumes  will  be  hailed  by  a  large 
class  of  readers.  They  are  happily  appropriate  to.  the 
times/ and  can  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over 
the  tone  and  direction  of  public  feeling.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was, 
in.  many  respects,  an.  extraordinary  man.  He  was  made  up  of 
generous  impulses,  happily  controlled,  and  guided  by  a  nicely 
balanced  judgment.  His  natural  endowments  .  were  rich  and 
varied,  while  the  unsophisticated  .  kindness  of  his  heart,  gave 
him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  biography,  therefore,. must  necessarily  present  many  points  of 
interest,  and  w'e  shall  best  fulfil  our  duty  as  journalists,  by  de¬ 
voting  as  large  a  portion  of  our  pages  as  is  practicable,  to  the 
details  of  his  instructive  and  eventful  life.  The  lessons  which 
that  life  embodied,  are  of  the  last  importance  to  his  countrymen; 
and  cannot  be.  duly  appreciated  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  history. 

I  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull,  on  the  24ih  of  August, 
1759.  His  father,  a  man  in  opulent  circumstances,  was  a  mer-» 
chant  in  that  town,  and  his  ancestors  had  long  been  resident  in 
the  surrounding  county.  His  constitution  was  feeble,  and  his 
stature,  short,  and  considerable ' fears  were  entertained  for  his  life 
during  some  years.  He  himself  acknowledged  it  .as  one  of  the 
mercies  for  which  it  became  him  to  be  grateful,  that  he  ‘  was  not 
born  in  less  civilized  times,  when  it  would  have  been  thought 
'  impossible  to  rear  so  delicate  a  child.’  Little  is  known  of  his 
childhood,  save  that  his  disposition  was  eminently  affectionate,  and 
his  elocution  remarkable.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  w^as  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  of  his, native  town,  where  Isaac  Milner,  after¬ 
wards  dean  of  Carlisle,  tells  us,  ‘  we  used  to  set  him  upon  a  table; 

‘  and  make  him  read  aloud  as  an  example  to  the  other  boys.*  Thd 
future  senator  was  thus  preparing  for  those  effective  hursts  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  ultimately  succeeded  in  forcing  the  claims  of 
humanity  on  the  reluctant  attention  of  a  torpid^  selfish,  and 
ill-informed  parliament.  His  father  died  before  young  Wilber- 
force  had  completed  his  ninth  year,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
transferred  to  the  care  of  a  paternal  uncle,  residing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  The  school  where  he  was  placed,  though 
^qual  to  most  of  that  day,  was  far  from  being,  of  a  high  order. 
The  following  sketch  of  it  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  one 
of  his  private  papers,*  and  is  any  thing  but  *  crediteble  to  its 
domestic  economy  and  literary ' pretensions. Mr.  Chalmers,  tlie 
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*  master,  himself  a  Scotchman,  had  an  usher  of  the  same  nation, 

*  whose  red  beard — for  he  scarcely  shaved  once  a  month — 1  shall 
^  never  forget/  They  taught  writing,  French,  arithmetic,  and 
^  Latin ;  with  Greek  we  did  not  much  meddle.  It  was  frequented 

*  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  merchants,  and  they  taught,  therefore, 

*  every  thing  and  nothing.  Here  1  continued  some  time  as  a  par- 
^lour  boarder:  I  was  sent,  at  first,  amongst  the  lodgers,  and  I 

*  can  remember,  even  now,  the  nauseous  food  with  which  we  were 
^supplied,  and  which  I  could  not  eat  without  sickness.*.  His 
aunt  with  whom  he  now  resided  at  Wimbledon,  was  an  excellent 
‘Woman,  deeply  imbued  with  a  "religious  spirit,  and  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ministry  of  Whitefield.  Young  Wilberforce  was,  in 
consequence,  brought  into  association  with  a  new  class  of  in¬ 
fluences.  He  saw  religion  in  a  different  form  from  that  under 
which  it  had  been  exhibited  to  him  at  Hull,  and  he  yielded  him- 
'self  to  its  solemn  and  vital  convictions.  His  mother,  whom  he 
describes  as  *  an  Archbishop  Tillotson’s  Christian,’  was  alarmed 
at  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  mind,  and  repaired  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  him  from  his  uncle’s  family.  ‘  I 
‘  deeply  felt  the  parting,*  he  said,  when  recurring  in  future  life  to 
this  circumstance,  ‘  for  I  loved  them  as  parents :  indeed,  1  was 
‘  almost  broken-hearted  at  the  separation.’ 

.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  his  residence  at  Wimbledon  was 
mainly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  those  religious  views  which 
gave  so  decided  a  complexion  to  his  future  life.  His  first  im¬ 
pressions,  indeed,  were  obliterated  amid  the  gaiety  to  which  his 
friends  introduced  him  on  his  return  to  Hull.  He  lost  the  solemn 
convictions  of  his  childhood,  and  became  thoughtless  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  like  others ;  but  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  though  latent  for  a 
time,  sprung  up  in  happy  season  and  bore  much  fruit.  His  irre¬ 
ligious  relatives  rejoiced  in  the  change,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
promote  it,  and  tlieir  object  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  social 
habits  then  prevalent  at  Hull.  ^The  religious  impressions 

*  which  I  had  gained  at  Wimbledon,*  he  himself  records,  ‘  con- 

*  tinned  for  a  considerable  time  after  my  return  to  Hull,  but  my 

*  friends  spared  no  pains  to  stifle  them.  I  might  almost  say,  that 

*  no  pious  parent  ever  laboured  more  to  impress  a  beloved  child 
with  sentiments  of  piety  than  they  did  to  give  me  a  taste  for  the 

*  world  and  its  diversions.’ 


It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  having  remained  longer  under  his  uncle*s  roof.  There  is  no 
saying,  what  changes  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  wrought, — 
how  difierent  a  complexion  might  have  been  given  to  the  whole 
.of  his  life, — how  altered  might  have  been  his  moral  position, 
his  alliances  and  political  views.  The  churchman,  would, 
probably,  have  become  a  Dissenter;  and  the  friend  of  Pitt, 
ihe  political  opponent  of  Fox,  have  been  known  in  St.  Stephen’s 
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•as  tlie  consistent  advocate  of  liberal  •politics  and  the  rights  of  con- 
: science.  He  himself,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-eight,  when  his  blnirch- 
manship  was  rife  and  his  views  of  Dissenters  were  far  fixmi  being 
•so  candid  as  they  became  subsequently,  has  remarked,  •  If  I  had 
staid  with  my  uncle,  I  should  probably  Imve  been  a  bigoted, 
despised  Methodist/  Soon  after  his  return  to  Hull,  he  was 
plac^  at  the  endowed  grammar-school  of  Pocklington,  whera  he 
remained  till  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  l^ctober^  177(5.  An  inte* 
.resting  anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  during  this  period,  by  a  sur¬ 
viving  school-fellow.  Amid  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  boyhood^ 
and  the  self-indulgence  to  which  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends 
invited  him,  a  remarkable  indication  was*  given  of  his  future 
'course.  It  is  interesting  as  marking  the  early  development » of 
his  ruling  passion,  and  shows  the  happy  harmony  there  must  have 
been  between  his  sympathies  and  convictions.  A  youth  of  four¬ 
teen  must  have  had  a  generous  heart,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  manly 
intellect,  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  York  paper 
in 'condemnation  of  the  African  slave  trade,  then  connived  at  by 
all  classes,  and  pouring  its  ill-gotten  wealth  into  the  bosoms  of 
a  thousand  families. 

*  A  removal  to  Cambridge  at-  the  age  of  seventeen,— the 
'‘master  of  an  independent  fortune  under  a  mother’s  sole 
‘  guardianship,’ — would  have  proved  fatal  to  most  youths.  The 
habits  then  prevalent  in  the  University  were  eminently  pernicious, 
and  must  have  constituted-  his  college  life  a  scene  of  great 
temptation,  ‘  I  was  introduced,*  lie  says,  ‘  on  the  very  first  night 

*  of  my  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set  of  men  as  can  well  be  con- 
^ceived.  They  drank  hard,  and  their  conversation  •  was  even 
‘  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time,  though 

*  I  never  relished  their  society,  ....  often,  indeed,  1  w'as  horror- 
^  struck  at  their  conduct «...  and  after  the  first  year,  I  shook 
‘  off  in  a  great  measure  my  connexion  with  them.*  Dissenters^  as 
we‘  are,  we  can  well  appreciate  the  literary  advantages  attendant 
on  a  college  life:  yet  if  those  advantages  are  to  be  purchased  at* so 
costly  a  price,  we  infinitely  prefer  that  our  youths  should  forego 
them.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should -pass  through 
such  a  process  uninjured, — that  they  should  come  forth  from  such 
an' ordeal  with  virtuous  habits  and  unimpaired  convictions  of  the 
importance  of  religion.  In  some  rare  instances  this  may -be  the 
case,  but  their  infrequent  occurrence,  and  obvious  contrast  to  the 
general  result,  present •  a  lamentable  view  of  the  social  working 
of  a  university  life,  tn  Mr.  Wilber  force’s  time  the  whole  system 
Was  'corrupt  and  enfeebling.  The  gownsmen  freely  indul^d  in 
the  vices  i  of  the  day,  while  the  fellows  and  tutors  conspired  to 
foment  the  pride  and  indolence  of  every  man  of  fortune.  ‘  Their 
‘  object,*  he  remarks,  ‘seemed  to  be,  to  make  and  keep  me  idle. 

*  If  ever  I  appeared  studious,  they  would  say  to  me,  ‘  why  in  the 
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/.world  should  a.  man  of  your  fortune  trouble  himself  with’fag- 
*ging2!  .  Whilst  my  companions  were  reading  bard  and  attending 

*  lectures,  card  parties  and  idle  amusements,  consumed^  my  tune. 
^The  tntors  would  often  say  within  my  hearing,  that  *  were 

*  mere  saps,  but  that  I  did  all  by  talent.*  ,  We  trust  that  things 
are  somewhat  better  now,  though  we  have  our  misgivings.  The 
apirit  of  reform  has  forced  an  entrance,  but  as  yet  itsf  advo* 
cates  are  few  and  feeble.  It  is  some  consolation,  under  the  indig¬ 
nity  and  wrong  of  an  exclusion  from  *  these  national  institutions, 
to  know  that  our  youths  are  exempted  from  the  moral  poison 
which  pervades  them,  and  which  has  served  in  ten  thousand 
instances  to  deprave  the  hearts  and  to  destroy  the  fine  promise  of 
others.  The  nopes  of  many  families  have  been  withered,  the 
hearts  of  many  parents  saddened  for  life,  by  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  which  have  sprung  from  a  college  life.  And, 
yet,  these  institutions  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  nurseries  of 
religion, — the  school  where  piety  and  talent  are  consecrated  to 
the  public  weal,  or  to  the  still  higher  duties  of  religion.  It  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  party  writers,  so  to  represent  them,  but  we 
point  in  refutation  of  the  statement  to  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
biography  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  will  tell  on  the  public  mind,  when  the  most  plausible 
theories  are  forgotten  or  despised.  Let  the  tone  of  public  senti^ 
inent  be  raised ;  let  parents  become  duly  solicitous  for  the  moral 
training  of  their  sons,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  be  made 
different  from  what  they,  are,  or  their  halls  will  be  desqrted. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  having  resolved  to  enter  on  public  life,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Hull,  at  the 
general  election,  in  1780.  The  constituency  of  his  native  town 
sustained  at  that  period  much,  the  same  character  as  at  present. 
Two  guineas  were  given  for  the  single  vote  of  a  resident  freeman, 
and  four  for  a  plumper,  while  the  expenses  of  those  brought 
down  from  London  averaged  about  ten  pounds  each.  •  Mr.  Wil¬ 
berforce  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  was  returned  by  a 
large  majority,  having  spent  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
pounds.  He,  subsequently,  regretted  having  done  so,  declaring, 
that  rather  than  so  enter  parliament  again,  he  would  prefer  re¬ 
maining  a  private  man  for  life.  ,  His  success,  on  this  occasion,  con¬ 
stituted  a  favorable  introduction  to  London,  society.  He  w'as,  at 
once,  *  elected  a  member  of  the  leading  clubs,  was  on  terms  , of 
warm  friendship  witli  William  Pitt,  and  associated .  in  easy  fami¬ 
liarity  witli  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and.  other  noted  political .  men. 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  w'eaned  from  gambling,  was  highly 
characteristic,  and  gave  promise  of  something  better  than  had  yet 
been. realized.  . 

•  ^  It  was  by  this  vice/ say  his  biographers,  *  that  he  was  himself  most  nearly 
kisaared.  A  brief  diary  of  this  period  records  more  than  once  the  loss  of 
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^  ItK)  at  tlie  P aro  table.  lie  was  weaned  frnin  it  in  a  most  characteristic 
rtianner.  *  W e  can  have  no  play  to-night  /  complained  some  of  the  party  at 
the^cluh,  •  for  St.  Andrew  is  not  here  to  keep  the'  hank.'  *  Wilberfwce/ 
mid  Mr.  Bankes  ’  (who  never  joined  himself,)  ‘  if  you  Avill  keep  it  I 
^will’give  you  a  guinea.'  The  playful  challenge  was  accepted,  but  as 
th#  game  grew  deep,  he  rose  the  winner  of  Much  of  this  was 

lust  by  those  wlio  wre  only  heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and  could  not 
therefore  tmeet  such  a  call  without  incoiivenienoe. ,  The  pain  lie  felt  at 
their  annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed  but  too  likely  to 
become  predominant/— Vol.  I.,  p.  18. 

** '  His  ‘subsecj^uent  election  for  Y ovkshire,  in  opposition  t6  the 
powerful  Whig  aristocracy  of  that  county,  greatly  increased  his 
political  celebrity.  Pitt  having  displaced  the  coalition  ministry  of 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  had,  for  some  time,  been  struggling 
with  an  adverse  majority  in  the  commons,  and  was  now  per¬ 
mitted  by  George  the  Third  to  appeal  from  that  majority  to  the 
nation.  The  result  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
Completely  established  his  ascendancy.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  minister,  and  rejoicing  in  his  success  lent 
him  a  zealous  and  disinterested  support. 

They  were  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  much  of  their 
leisure  time  was  spent  together.  Most  of  the  readers  of  these 
Yolumes  will  be  surprised  at  *the*  light  thrown  on  the  social 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  general  carriage  was' 
cola,  reserved,  and  haughty, — a  fit  emblem  of  the  system  on 
which,  with  such  fatal  energy,  he  ruled  the  country.  Yet,  it  would 
appear,  there  were  elements  of  mirth  and  joyousness  in  his  con¬ 
stitution  which  occasionally  showed  themselves  in  all  the  playful 
moods  of  childhood.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Wimbledon 
where  Mr.  Wilberforce  now  resided,  and  the  following  account  is] 
given  of  his  social  unbendings. 

‘  Little  was  it  known,  by  those  who  saw  him  only  in  bis  public 
course,  that  the  stiffness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ordinary  manner  could  thus  at 
times  unbend,  and  wanton  in  these  exuberant  hursts  of  natural  vivacity. 
The  sports  of  the  rigid  Scipio  and  meditative  Lailius  in  their  unsirded 
hours  were  equalled  by  the  *  foinings/  of  the  garden  at  W^imhTedon,^ 
where  Pitt's  overflowing  spirits  carried  him  to  every  hei^t  of  jest. 

‘  We  found  one  morning  the  fruits  of  Pitt’s  earlier  rising  in  the  careful* 

*  sowing  of  the  garden  beds  with  the  fragments  of  a  dress  hat,  in  which 

*  Ryder  had  overnight  come  down  from  the’  opera.’  It  was  in  this 
V'uried  andfomiliar  intercourse  that  their  mutual  affection  was  matured; 
rtn  affection  which  Mr!  Wilberforce  retained  through  life  in  spite  of* 
difference  in  politics  and  on  yet  more  important  subjects,  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  often  cast  a  momentary  sadness  over  the* 
habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  aged  countenance.'— ib.,  p.  28. 

’  The  lime  was  now  come  when  an  important  change  was  to  be 
eftecled  in  Mr.  Wilberforce ’s  character  and  views,  and  the  cir-‘ 
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comstances  by  which  it  was  brought  about  are  highly  character* 
istic  of' the  iuecrutable  ways  of  divine  providence.  Hitherto^  he 
had  been  the  mere  roan  of  the  world,  ambitious  but  well-disposed, 
w'ith  much  kindliness  of  heart,  a  deep  sympathy  with  all  that  was 
human,  but  no  reference  to  a  higher  code  than  was  prevalent  in 
the  circle  where  he- ordinarily  moved.  His  early  impressions  had 
wholly  disappeared;  the  promise  of  his  spring  had  been  blighted; 
and  the  rank  growth  of  subsequent  years  afibrded  no  ground  to 
hope  for  the  harvest  yet  to  be  gathered.  .  But  there  was  an 
agency  at  work  which  he  did  not  recognize,  and  the  time  of  its 
development  was  drawing  near;  Upon  the  prorogation  of  par* 
liament  in  1784,  he  determined  on  a  continental  tour,  and  applied 
to  a  friend  at  York  to  accompany  him.  To  his  great  surprise  the 
invitation  was  declined,  and  meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
Isaac  Milner  the  offer  was  transferred  to  him,  and  accepted. 
The  whole  affair,  apparently  so  casual,  would  be  passed  over  as 
one  qf  the  trifling  occurrences  of  a  busy  and  crowded  life,  were 
\t  not  for  the  consequences  which  followed.  Milner  was  no. 
ordinary  man.  He  united  great  strength  of  intellect  with  equal 
kindness  of  heart,  was  free  from  the  artificial  refinements  of 
polite*  society,  'and  -had  imbibed  a  theological  creed  much  more 
evangelical  than  was  generally  prevalent.  Yet  he  w'as  far,  at  this 
time,  from  being  a  spiritual  man.  Religion  was  his  profession, 
and  he  had  studied  its  doctrines  as  such,  but  his  heart  was  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  its  spirit.  His  creed  was  correct,  but  his  conduct 
was  worldly.  He  was  one  of  those  instances,  not  infrequent  at 
tlie  present  day,  though  then  extremely  rare,  of  evangelical  sen¬ 
timents  dissociated  from  practical  godliness.  *  He  was  free,’  says 
Mr.  Wilbert'orce,  ‘  from  every  taint  of  vice,  but  not  more  atten- 
‘tive  than  others  to  religion;  he  appeared,  in  all  respects,  like  an 
‘  ordinary  man  of  the  world,  mixing  like  myself  in  all  companies, 

*  and  joining  as  readily  as  others  in  the  prevalent  Sunday  parties.’ 
His  companion  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  view's 
diflbred  from  those  of  the  clergy  generally,  and  was  first  apprised 
of  it,  by  his  defence  of  a  clergyman,  of  w'hom  Mr.  Wilberforce 
had  spoken  ‘  as  a  good  man,  but  one  who  carried  things  too  far.’ 

*  Not  a  bit  too  far,’  replied  the  future  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  to 
this  opinion  he  adhered  when  the  conversation  was  subsequently, 
renewed.  In  the  course  of  their  journey,  frequent  reference  was. 
made  to  religious  topics,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  occasionally,  treated 
them  with  lightness  and  raillery.  This  was  rebuked  by  his  graver 
companion,  who  would  sometimes  remark,  ‘  I  am  no  match  for 

*  you,  Wilbeiibrce,  in  this  running  fire;  but  if  you  really  wish  to 

*  discuss  these  subjects  seriously,  I  will  gladly  enter  on  them  witli 
you.’  A  copy  of  Doddridge’s  ‘  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,’- 
was  possessed  by  one  of  the  .jwty,  and,  having  been  casually 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Uie  ojunion  of  his  friend  was, 
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atked  repecting  it  ‘  1|  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written/ 
said  Milnerf  ‘  let  us  take  it  with  us  and  read  it  on  our' journey/ 
His  advice  was  followed)  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  determined^  at  some 
future  period,  to  examine  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  coincided  with  the  representations  of  the  noncon* 
iormist  author.  This  was  done  during  the  following  year  in 
company  with  Milner,  when  they  journeyed  from  Genoa  to 
Switzerland.  Their  conversation  now  l^came  more  impressive  and 
absorbing;  the  Greek  Testament  was  their  daily  companion, 
and  its  doctrines  the  subjects  of  thoughtful  study.  The  result  was 
a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  of  the  reality  of  religion, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  Milner  defended. 

‘  By  degrees/  he  says,  '  I  imbibed  his  sentiments,  though  I  must 
confess  with  shame,  that  they  long  remained  merely  as  opinions 
assented  to  by  my  understanding,  but  not  influencing  my  heart.  My 
interest  in  them  certainly  increased,  and,  at  length,  I  began  to  be  im- 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Milner,  though  full  of 
levity  on  all  other  subjects,  never  spoke  on  this  but  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  and  all  he  said  tended  to  increase  my  attention  to  re¬ 
ligion. 

'Often,  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  this  world  could 
bestow,  my  conscience  told  me,  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  1 
was  not  a  Christian.  I  laughed,  I  sang,  I  was  apparently  gay  and 
happy,  but  the  thought  would  steal  across  me,  '  What  madness  is  all 
this ;  to  continue  easy  in  a  state  in  which  a  sudden  call  out  of  the 
world  would  consign  me  to  everlasting  misery,  and  that  when  eternal 
happiness  is  within  my  grasp  !*  For  I  had  received  into  my  under* 
standing  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  believed  that  its  offers  were 
free  and  universal ;  and  that  God  had  promised  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  asked  for  it.  At  length,  such  thoughts  as  these  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  began  to  pray  earnestly.'  '  Began 
three  or  four  days  ago,’  he  says,  Oct.  25th,  ‘  to  get  up  very  early.  In 
the  solitude  and  self-conversation  of  the  morning  had  thoughts,  which 
I  trust  will  come  to  something.'—'  As  soon  as  I  reflected  seriously 
upon  these  subjects,  the  deep  guilt  and  black  ingratitude  of  my  past 
life  forced  itself  upon  me  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  I  condemned 
myself  for  having  wasted  my  precious  time,  and  opportunities,  and 
talents.' — ib.,  pp.  87,  88. 

Such  was  the  process  through  which  he  was  led  to  the  more 
serious  consideration  of  religious  truth.  As  yet  little  progress  was 
made,  but  he  had  entered  on  the  course  which  was  destined  to 
eftbct  a  thorough  revolution  in  his  views  and  conduct.  It  may 
accord  with  a  shallow  and  pretending  philosophy  to  decry  the 
reality  of  conversion  and  the  ^ency  of  the  Deity  in  its  production, 
but  the  less  prejudiced  inquirer  after  truth  will  be  staggered  by 
such  facts  as  are  here  presented.  A  marked  change  was  wrought 
in  the  sentiments,  habits,  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  a 
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diange  which  f  descended;  to  the  deepest  seals  of  feeling;— \vhich 
embraced  the  whole  msn«in  all'his  sympathies  and  Relationships. 
This  change  resulted  from  no  ordinary  and  skilful  appliances, 
shaped  by  a  profound  sagacity,  and  designed  from  tlie  first  to  be  pro- 
ducdre  of  .such  an  end.  "It  sprang  up  at  a  time  when  it  was 
least  to  be  expected,  and  owed  its  origin  under  Gock  to  a  man 
who' wits,  ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  unconscious  of  its  importance. 
It  was  oppoeed  to  all  the  natural  prepossessions  of  the  individual 
in  whom  *it  took ‘place,  threw  a  dark  and  repulsive  shadow  over 
the’ whole  of  his  past  life,  subjected  him  to  a  thousand  interiul 
struggles  from  which  he  had  hitherto  been  exempt,  and  brought 
forth  peace  and  joy  only  as  the  fruit  of  protracted  disquietude  and 
deep  self-humiliation..  And  this,  change  was  as  permanent  as  it  was 
radical.  It  did  not  pass  away  with  the  circumstances  that  pro¬ 
duced  it,  but  continued  to  distinguish  the  man  in  every  occupation, 
and  amid  all  possible  varieties  of  company.  .  It  was  a  new  element 
admitted  to  his.  moral  constitution,  and  it  spread  on  every  hand, 
subduing  prejudice,  rectifying  mistakes,  and  ennobling  his  spiritual 
nature  with  the  higher  growth  of  God*s  spiritual  creation.  But 
we  must  return  to  the  narrative. 

The  new  class  of  sentiments  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind 
during  his  continental  tour,  were  greatly  deepened  on  his  return 
to  England.  For  some  months  he  was  in  a  state  of  painful 
depression,  and  engaged  in  a  course  of  religious  exercises,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  his  overburdened  heart.  Still  his  convictions 
were  gathering  strength,  the  seed  was  germinating,  and  a  good 
harvest  was.  speedily  reaped.  He  determined  on  frankly  an¬ 
nouncing  to  his  friends  that  his  views  were  changed,  and  that  they 
must  look  for  u  corresponding  alteration  in  his  deportment.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  announcement  was  made, 
and  he  instantly  replied,  proposing  to  visit  him  at  Wimbledon 
the  next  day.  The  prime  minister  was  true  to  his  appointment, 
and,  the  following  brief  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilber  force  of 
the.  iuterview, 

had  prayed,’  to  God,  I '  hope  wdth  some  sincerity,  not  to 
lead  me  into  disputing  for  my  own  exaltation,  but  for  his.  glory. 
Conversed  with  Pitt  near  two  hours,  and  opened  myself  completely 
to  him.  1  admitted,  that  as  far, as  1  could  conform  to  the  world,  with 
a  perfect  r^;grd  to  my  duty  to  Goil,  myself,  and  my  fellow-creatures; 
I  was  bound  to  do  it ;  that  no  inward  feedings  ought  to  be  taken  as  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  Spirit  being  in  luiy  man  (was  not  this  too  general } 
‘  Witneasetli  with  our  Spirit,*  &c.)  but  only  the  change  of  disposition 
and  conduct.*  ‘-He  tried  to  reason  me  out  of  my  convictions,  but  soon 
found  himself  unable  to  combat  their  correctness,  if  Christianity  were 
true.  The  fact  is,  he  was  m  absorbed  in  ^Kilitics,  that  he  had  never 
given  himself  tjine.  for  due  reflection  on  religion.  But  amongst  other 
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tilings  he  declared  to  me,  that  Bislmp  Butler’s  work  raised  in  hit  aind 
more  doubts  than  it  had  answered.*— ib.,  pp.  94, 96.  . 

‘  .  r  .  i  I  •  .  -  f- 

*^He  *now  sought  to  renew  his  acquaintance 'witii  ’ old  John 
Newton ;  he  withdrew  his  name  from  all  die  chilis  of  which  he 
yVfiA  a  member;  and  began  to  realise  the  peace  wliich  accompanies 
ait  tinreserved  surrender  of  the  heart  to  religion.  The  aspect  of 
his  piety  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Without  any- 
deficiency  of  strength  or  compass,  it  was  mainly  visible  in  the 
growing  benevolence  of  his*  spirit,  the  stricter  regulation  of  his 
temper,  his  desire  to  subdue  opposition  and  to  overcome  prejudice 
by  a  consistent  display  of  the  milder  and  more  attractive  features 
of  the  Christian  character.  This  was  shown  in  liis  solicitude  to 
remove  the  impressions  which  his  motlier  had  received  respecting 
Ids  change.  ‘  It  may  tend,’  he  remarks,  when  anticipating  »• 
meeting  with  her  in  1786,  ‘  to  remove  prejudices  ......  if  1  am 

‘  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  ever  —consult  her  more — show 
‘respect  for  her  judgment — and  manifest  rather  humility  in  my- 
‘self  than  dissatisfaction  concerning  others.*  So  completely  did 
he  accomplish  his  views,  that  a  female  friend  of  his  mother,  com¬ 
menting  on  his  cheerfulness  and  command  of  temper,  remarked,- 
‘  If  this  is  madness,  1  hope  that  he  will  bite  us  all.* 

Some  of  his  religious  friends  imprudently  urged  Ids  retiring  from 
public  life,  but — happily  for  the  interests  of  humanity — tlieir  counsels 
were  opposed  by  the  sounder  advice  of  others.  It  is  strange,  that 
men  should  permit  their  judgments  to  be  so  warped,  as  to  take  up 
the  notion  that  the  duties  of  a  legislator  are  incompatible  with  the 
voration  of  a  Christian.  The  pmctical  evils  which  would  flow 
from  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  theory  suffice  to  expose  its 
unsoundness.  It  is  the  growth  of  an  unthinking  and  short¬ 
sighted  piety ;  the  dictate  of  a  conscience  more  alive  to  a  sense 
of  danger,  than  solicitous  for  the  discharge  of  duty.  There  are 
specific  and  appropriate  obligations  devolving  on  each  member 
of  society,  and  he  fails  to  discharge  them,  who  being  summoned 
by  the  providence  of  God  to  the  avocations  of  public  life,  refuses 
to  enter  on  his  appropriate  sphere  of  labour.  He  may  veil 
his  reluctance  under  what  plausible  pretext  he  pleases,  but  m  the 
eye  of  the  great  ‘  task-mjister,*  he  deserts  his  proper  station,  and 
forfeits  the  reward  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  remained  at  his  post  and  the  happiest  conse¬ 
quences  followed.  Events  had,  for  some  time,  b^n  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  atrocious  character  of  the  African  Slave- 
trade.  Granville  Sharpe,  James  Ramsay,  Ignatius  Latrobe,  and 
other  like-minded  worthies  had  sought  to  arouse  inquiry,  and  to 
diffuse  information;  while  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  on  several 
occasions,  passed  resolutions  at  their  annual  meetings,  condemning 
the  traffic,  and  warning  their  members  against  embarking  in  iw 
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It  liecame,  in  consequence,  the  subject  of  remark,  its  nature  was 
inquired  into,  and  a  ^rrowing  feelings  of  repugnance  and  detestation 
towards  it  was  springing  up.  In  this  work  of  philanthropy,  Mr. 
Ciarksott,  then  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days,  was  actively 
€«igaged,  '‘and  we  cannot  but  express  our  deep  regret  at 
the  course  which  the  Messrs.  Wilberforce  have  adopted  to¬ 
wards  this  venerable  man,  now  bending  with  age,  and  oppressed 
by-  grievous  aiHictions.  ‘  We  would  willingly  avoia  rocar- 
rence  to  this  tlieme,  but  justice  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  what  is  of 
stUl  greater  importance,  justice  to  the  future  inter^ts  of  humanity, 
demand  tiiat  we  take  some  notice  of  it.  Tlie  venerable  apostle  of 
Africa,  who  sacrificed  fortune  and  health  in  its  service,  must  not  be 
surrendered  to  the  splenetic  attack  to  which  he  is  here  subjected. 
His  reputation  is  the  property  of  his  species;  and  it  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,  as  such. 

'  Since  the. first  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  Abolition,  in  tlie 
year  1787,  two  names  have  been  inseparable,  and  united  in  honour; 
that  of  Wilberforce,  as  the  great  parliamentary  leader;  and 
that  of  Clarkson,  as  the  indefatigable  labourer  out  of  parliament. 
We  never  before  heard  of  rivalry  between  them,  or  of  conflicting 
claims  by  their  respective  friends ;  and  it  is  with  equal  sorrow 
and  surprise  that  we  have  read  in  this  life  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^ 
a  studied  depreciation  of  his  still  surviving  and  revered  associate. 
Scarcely  any  form  of  contempt  is  omitted,  and  in  order  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  degradation,  the  most  unwarrantable  expedient 
has  been  resorted  to, — that  of  selecting  from  the  mass  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s  papers,  one  or  two  letters  by  Mr.  Clarkson  of  the  most 
confidential  character,  for  which  act  the  authors  make  an  apology 
far  more  offensive  than  the  act  itself;  the  consciousness  of  which 
they  betray  by  an  apology  which  appears  to  us  unfounded 
in  fact  and  illogical  in  conclusion.  In  bitter  aggravation  of 
tiiis  wrong,  there  appeared  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  se¬ 
veral  weeks  before  the  publication  of  tlie  Life,  an  article  which 
that  early  appearance  (independently  of  the  current  report 
ascribing  it  to  a  near  relation  of  the  authojrs),  would  justify  us  in 
considering  as  an  arrow  from  the  same  quiver  though  drawn  by  a 
different  liand.*  We  feel  ourselves  under  such  circumstances 
well  H'arranted  in  examining  the  allegations  thus  advanced.  But 
we  mean  not  to  put  our  sickle  into  another  man’s  harvest.  We 
draw  our  materials  solely  from  the  Life,  the  review,  and  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  ‘  Hjstory  of  tlie  Abolition.’  Whether  the  good  old 


*  In  the  interest  of  a  publislier,  this  is  no  rare  occurrence ;  and,  therefore, 
bad  the  review  appeared  in  the  ‘QuarWrly,*  the  inference  would  have  been 
unfair ;  but  when  a  publication  from  Albcmarle-street  is  reviewed  before 
its  appearance  in  tin*  *  Kdinburgli  Review  *— a  connexion  between  the  author 
and  reviewer  must  be  inferred. 
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man,  tUe  rcpo^  ot  wLo8e  lalter  days  is  thus  assailad  whila  auflfer- 
iug  under  grievous  aiflictions  of  body  and  iniiid,  will  have  the 
strfength  or  even  the  will  to  vindicate  himself  at  he  only  can^  it 
more  than  we  know;  but,  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  discharge 
a  debt  due  to  his  ^eat  services,  by  showing  the  case  as  his  very 
assailants  leave  it.  Happily  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  the. 
one  good  man,  we  need  run  no  danger  of  wounding  the  reputation 
of  the  otlier ;  we  disclaim  the  design  of  instituting  any  coiD})arison 
between  tliem.  Unless,  we  greatly  err,  the  biographers  .will  be 
found  in  these  portions  of  tlieir  work  to  have  nittaken  the  character 
of*  their  father,  no  less  than  that  of  liis  colleague,  and  if  we  might 
without  presumption  imagine  his  disembodied  spirit  as  aw'ore  of 
eardily  occurrences,  and  sharing  human  sensibility,  we  should  con-, 
ceive  of  him  as  feeling  more  acutely  than  any  living  man, 
an  act  at  utter  variance  w'ith  his  last  best  character,,  and  most  un¬ 
congenial  with  tlie  sort  of  fame  they  would  confer  on  him.  For 
the  sake  of  our  young  readers  it  may  be  necessary,  bripfly,.  to 
state  the  history  of  Mr.  Clarkson’s  connexion  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
berforce,  and  the  Abolition  as  it  appears  in  this  Ixiok  —  re-, 
questing  our  readers  only  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that  tliey  may 
feel  no  distrust  in  the  perusal  of  the  few  extracts  we  may  make, 
or,  facts  we  may  borrow  from  the  History,  that  the  very  Edinburgh 
reviewer  himself,  in  an  article  in  which  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
against  Mr.  Clarkson — we  regret  to  use  such  language — is  urged 
with  all  the*zeal  of  a  partisan,  remarks :  *  Hememkering  tlie  vast 
‘  age,  the  eminent  services,  and  the  spotless  character  of  that  vener- 
‘able  and  excellent  man,  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  very 
‘  deep  regret,  that  the  ill-judged  encomiums  of  his  friends  should 
‘  liave  contributed  to  the  publication  of  anything  which  could  for  a 
‘  moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  closing  scenes  of  a  life  distin- 
‘guished,  as  we  believe,  by  the  exercise  of  every  social  and  do- 
‘  mestic  virtue,  and  the  most  unwearied  beneficence  to  men  of 
‘every  condition  and  every  country.’ 

Mr.  Clarkson,  who,  we  understand,  was  born  a  few  months 
after  Mr.  Wilberforce,  bein^  in  1786  a  junior  bachelor  at  Cam¬ 
bridge, was,from  the  mere  desire  to  obtain  a  university  prize, induced 
to  write  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  question,  ‘  Anne  liceat  in- 
‘vitos  in  servitutem  dare?’  In  the  course  of •  his  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade,  his  youthful  sensibility  and 
zeal  were  so  wrought  upon,  that  having  gained  tlie  prize  he  re¬ 
solved  [1786]  to  abandon  tlie  church,  in  which  he  had  taken 
Deacon’s  orders,  and  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  effecting  an  abolition 
of  tlie  trade.  He  had  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman ;  inherited 
from  his  father  a  patrimony,  which  though  , small  was  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  country  clergyman ;  and  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a 
handsome  provision  in  the  cliurdi.  He  repsured  to  London,  whern 
he  found  m  addition  to  a  few  scattered  individuals  of  all  religious 
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persuasions,  tlic  Quakers,  as  a  IkmIv,  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
elTeet  the  Addition.  'Hus  i>ecasioueii  an  intimacy  with  the  Inxiv 
of  frieiuis,  whicli  had  a  tlecisive  indiience  on  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  In'i'ame  the  adviK-ate  and  biographer  of  their  Williiun  IVnu. 
It  iletermineil  his  own  literary  character ;  for  his  habit  of  feeliiiii;' 
as  well  as  his  style  receivinl  a  strong  infusion  of  ijuakerish  sim¬ 
plicity  and  nalrtft\  to  which  we  believe  much  of  our  author’s  de¬ 
preciation  is  owin^. 

It  was  on  the  ‘i^nd  of  May,  17S7,  that  that  committee  was 
forme<i  who  orur*oiized  tlie  society  for  the  Alndition.  The 
lli^rorvaml  the  Life  alike  inform  us,  tliat  it  consisted  of  twelve 


persmis,  of  whom  all  but  three,  were  ijuakers.  'Fhe  Life,  we 
are  sorry  to  remark,  omits  to  state  the  material  faet,  that 
Mr.  C’liirkson  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  Their  chief. 


Mr.  (iranville  Sharpe,  already  advanced  in  life  was  ‘  the  father 
‘of  the  CcUiso  in  England.’  The  other  ten  were  merchants. 
Mr.  Clarkson  alone  combined  youth,  zeal,  and  in  conseiiuence  of 
the  voluntary  abandonment  of  his  profession  leisure  for  the 
office.  In  a  word,  he  was  (he  irorkiwj  jHirfntr  in  this  noble  firm, 
thoiujh  the  bioj^raphers  are  careful  todinsignate  him  always  as  the 
f/r/rw/  of  the  society.  And,  in  what  sense  they  wish  tins  to  be 
understood,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passiio^e  in  the  fourth  volume, 
in  which  W’ilberforce  speaks  of  some  one  actiiiiX  under  ai^eucy, 
as  having  no  will  of  his  own.  Hut  whether  it  were  partner  or 
agent,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  from  the  first  formation  of  the 
committee  till  his  health  was  broken  in  the  service,  Mr.  Clark¬ 


son  Wits  by  far  the  most  hard-worked  of  those  |H'rsons  whom  Mr. 
I'itt  called  (and  it  is  the  only  joke  we  recollect  of  the  great 


minister)  Wilberforce's  irhife  ftrtjnws.  He  repaired  to  Haris  at  an 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  where  he  found  among  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  the  most  zealous  amis  des  noirs,  became,  in  consequence, 
intimate  with  La  Fayette,  (iregoire,  \c.,  and.  perhaps,  a  sort  of 
Jacobin  wliich  harmonized  ill  with  the  Hitt-politicsof  Mr.  \\  ilber- 


riie  sid  course  of  the  revolution  was  the  irreat  cause  ot 


the  temporary  failure  of  the  Almlition  nnise.  It  was  17tM-5, 
tliat  the  cause  seemeii  for  the  moment  desperate,  and  it  was  then 
that,  utterly  broken  down  in  health  and  spiiits,  lie  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  tlie  committee.  After  an  afiecting  statement  of  the 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  says,  ‘  For  seven  years  I  had 
•  a  curresjmndence  to  maintain  with  four  hundred  persons  with 
‘  my  own  hands.  I  had  some  book  or  other,  annually,  to  write  on 
‘  behalf  of  the  cause.  In  this  time,  I  had  travelled  more  than 


‘  3r>,iHH)  miles  in  search  of  evidence,  and  a  gri'at  part  ot  these 
‘journeys  in  the  night.  All  this  time,  mv  mind  had  been  on  the 
‘stretch.  It  had  been  bent  too  to  this  one  snbject;  for  1  had  not 
‘even  leisure  to  attend  to  my  o>\'n  t'oncvrns.’  About  this  period  lu\ 
married,  retired  into  the  i*ountry,  first, '  Westmorelaml,  aiuf 
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tlu'n  Surtolk,  and  iiovor  aturuiiriU  rosulisl  in  Loudon, 
attor  uino  yoars  ot  absoiuv  lie  roturninl  U»  tho  txMuinitlcOi^  ami 
roiiewod  Ids  lalH>urs.  Tliey  woro  iHaHuno  ct>m|';iratlvoly  t\w<v  as 
they  \yoro  sliort,  for  ilial  which  Mr.  Willvrforcos  fricutl, 

Mr.  Pitt,  could  not  effect,  nuis  executed  hy  the  M’ld^s  on  iheif 
accession  to  power  Mn  IS07.  In  the  Vollowiuir  year,  Mr. 
.Clarks4>n  published  his  ‘  History  of  the  Kis«\  Pro^rcjJs  aiul  Ac- 
•comidishment  of  the  AMitioiu*  of  the  Slavi'-trade.  Had  this 
luH^k  borne  the  title  of  Mtinoirs  instead  of^7/i.</ory,  no  nun  could 
have  taken  exception  to  anylhini;^  contained  or  omitted  in  it ;  for 
l>y  •  Memoirs,*  are  properly  designated  such  works  as  ieci>rd  facts, 
more  especially  within  tlie  knowledge  and  on  the  personal 
authority  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Claikson  has  ever  since  been 
removeil  trom  the  public  eye,  except  when  the  ulterior  interests 
of  the  negro  race  required  his  OiX*asional  interference,  W'hile  the 
sovereigns  were  at  Paris,  on  the  restoration  i»f  the  BourlH>ns,  and 
at  the  Congress  at  .\ix-la-Chapelle,  he  w;is  found  at  his  post.  On 
the  questions  coneerning  the  foreign  slavi'-trade  emancipation,  ^vc, 
he  has  seldom  failed  to  make  himself  heard  with  the  authority  his 
name  conveys.  We  recently  read  with  pleasure  an  eUnpient 
eulogy  on  him  from  Lord  Brougham ;  and  his  individual  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords  was  disiingnishe<l  by  being  read  in  n/ew.so  in 
the  house;  a  distinction  due  to  his  exenqilary  ehanicter  and  ser¬ 
vices.  But  the  press  was  then  teeming  witli  more  than  one  work, 
written  with  the  tendency  as  to  both,  and  the  undoubted  design 
as  to  one,  to  ilegrade  that  character,  and  under-rate  tlmse  services. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Life,  jKige  I  U,  we  find  the  following 
note  on  Mr.  Clarksoirs  ‘  History  of  the  .\lu>lition.’ 

*  Hf  this  lHH»k  it  is  iKWssary  tt)  declare  at  once,  aiul  with  h  vor/ 
painful  distinctness,  that  it  conveys  an  entirely  erroiuvns  idea  «»f  the 
Alndition  struggle.  B'ithont  imputing  U>  Mr.  Plarkson  any  inten¬ 
tional  unfairness,  it  may  safely  he  atfirmed,  that  his  exaggeraleil 
estimate  i»f  his  own  service  has  UhI  him  unawares  iiit(»  nnmherless 
mis-statements.  Particular  instances  le.ight  he  easily  emimerated,  hut. 
the  writers  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  thing  resemhling  controversy 
on  this  siihjtH't.  i'ontenting  themselves,  therefore,  with  this’  (Kvlara- 
tion,  they  will  henceforth  simply  tell  their  own  story,  without  |>ointing 
out  its  emit  rad  ict  ions  of  Mr.  C*larkson’s  History. 

*  Mr.  M’illmrforce  himself  hHiktsl  into  the  Unik  and  saw  enough  to 
iiulucn^  him  tti  refu.se  to  read  lest  he  should  Ik*  emiqK*Ued  to  remark  u|hih 
it.  W  ith  a  ready  forgetfulness  which  they  wht»  knew  him  w  ill  nmlerl 
stand  at  once,  he  tohl  .Mr.  i'hirkson,  when  oliligt*d  to  give  his  uoinitm, 
tliut  he  was  entirely  s.ilishtHl  with  whut  was  said  about  himself,  hut 
that,  undouhtedly,  justice  was  not  done  ti»  Mr.  Stephen.* 

•  'Hiat  is,  Mr.  W’ilherforce,  wliose  conseienlioiis  eharueier  was 
then  formed  and  in  full  . force,  is  sup|Kj*»t*il  to  have  borne  hy  iiis 
Nilenee  a  negative  testimony  to  the  trnlh  of  the  iiuinherle»H  mis- 
Ktateinents,  and  to  have  falsely  jusserteil  entire  satlsfaethni.  And 
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it  is  after  a  silence  of  thirty  years,  that  his  sons  come  hinvard  U) 
assert  loudly  what  the  father  does  not  appear  to  have  wirisperrtl. 
In  other  men  it  would  he  mere  simplicity  to  say,  they  will 
•‘simply  tell  their  own  story/  They  can  have  no  story  of  their 
own  to  tell.  They  can  but  compile  a  story  from  their  father  s 

Es.  While  Mr.  Clarkson’s  narrative  is  entitled  to  full  credit, 
g-  remained  for  thirty  years  uncontradicted  by  their 
father  and  all  others,  their  story  is  entitled  to  no  other  credit 
than  that  which  testimony  may  give  it.  The  declining  to  point 
out  particular  mis-statements  is  a  demand  of  implicit  confidence 
by  men  writing,  to  say  the  least,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  passions.  No  feeling  leads  to  more  injustice  than  con¬ 
tempt.  They  invite  a  eomparison  which  they  well  know  not  one 
reader  in  a  hundred  will  have  the  inclination  and  means  to  make. 


Their  book,  they  are  aware,  will  be  in  every  house,  the  owner  of 
which  makes  pretension  to  both  religion  and  gentility ;  while 
Mr.  Clarkson’s  history  is  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the  houses  of 
a  few  (juakers.  His  style  being  chanicterized  only  by  quaint  sim¬ 
plicity  renders  it  unattractive  to  worldlings,  and  the  Messrs.  Wil- 
nerforce  may  be  (piite  certain  the  field  will  be  their  own. 

The  invitation,  however,  was  not  lost  on  us.  We  have  reperused 
the  History.  Not  knowing  how  to  look  for  them,  we,  at  least,  have 
found  no  inconsistencies ;  and  were  there  any,  we  should  be  far 
from  thinking  the  credit  due  to  the  later  writers.  Ibit  the 
perusal  has  left  on  us  an  impression  the  very  opposite  of  what 
the  biographers  may  have  anticipated.  We  w^re  by  nothing  so 
much  impressed  as  by  the  author’s  conscientious  desire,  to  give  to 
every  man  his  due.  The  undeclared  but  indubitable  source  of 
all  the  acrimony  towards  Mr.  Clarkson,  betrayed  by  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  is  their  impression,  that  he  did  not  do  full 
justice  to  their  father.  We  wish  our  space  permitted  us  to  copy 
the  whole  of  chapter  10,  vol.  i.  p.  2(»T — 275,  in  which  the  author, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  John  \\  oolman  and  the  other  auto-bio- 
gniphic  quaker-writers,  anticipates  and  repels  the  charge  of 
egotism.  We  can  only  abridge  the  characteristic  image  by  which 
the  C’ommittee  are  likened  to  the  human  body,  one  man  being  an 
eye,  another  a  head, — ‘  As  every  limb  is  essentially  necessary  for 
‘  the  completion  of  a  perfect  work,  so,  in  the  case  before  us,  every 
‘one  was  as  necessiiry  in  his  own  oflice  as  another.  For  what. 
‘  for  example,  could  I  myself  have  do.ie,  if  I  had  not  derived  so 
‘much  assistance  from  the  Committee?  What  could  Mr.  Wilber- 
‘  force  have  done  in  parliament,  if  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not 
collected  that  great  body  of  evidence  to  which  there  was  such 
‘  a  constant  appeal  ?  And  what  could  the  Committee  have  done 
‘  without  the  parliamentary  aid  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  And  in 
mentioning  this  necessity  of  distinct  offices  and  talents,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  ‘and  I  feel  myself  bound  by  the  feeling  of  justice  to  de- 
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‘  liver  it  as  niy  ojuiiioa,  that  knowiiiij;  as  I  have  done  so  many 
‘  ineinhers  ot  both  lioiises  ot  oiir  le*>^islatnre,  for  many  of  whom  i 
‘  have  had  a  sincere  respect,  there  was  never  vet  one  who  aj»- 
‘peared  to  me  to  he  so  properly  qualiHed,  in  all  respects  for  tlie 
‘  management  ot  the  ^reat  cause,  as  he  whose  name  I  have  just 
‘mentioned.  His  connexions,*  ^kc.  ‘  his  hahits  also  of  diligent 
‘and  persevcri no;  inquiry,  made  him  master  of  all  the  knowled^^e 
‘  that  was  re(juisite  for  conductinjr  it.  His  udents  both  in  and 
‘  out  of  parliament  made  him  a  powTrfid  advocate  in  its  favour. 
‘His  chanicter,  free  from  the  usual  spots  of  human  imperfection, 

‘  ^ave  an  appropriate  lustre  to  the  cause,  making  it  look  yet 
‘more  lovely,  and  enticiiiir  others  to  its  support.  But  most  of  all 
‘  the  motive  on  which  he  undertook  it  insured  its  progress.  For 
‘  this  did  not  orii^inate  in  views  of  selfishness,  or  of  party,  or  of 
‘  popular  .applause,  hut  in  an  aw  ful  sense  of  hisduty  jtsa  Christian. 

‘  It  was  this,  which  i^avc  him  alacrity  and  connive  in  his  ])ursuit. 

‘  It  was  this  which  made  him  continue  in  his  elevated  situation  of  a 
‘  le^sl.ator,  though  it  w.as  unfavourahle,  if  not  to  his  health,  at 
‘  least  to  his  ease  and  comfort.  It  w’asthis  which  made  him  incur- 
‘  porate  this  ^reat  object  amonj];  tlie  pursuits  of  his  life,  so  that  it 
‘  wais  daily  in  his  thoujrhts.  It  was  this,  which,  when  year  after 
‘  year  of  unsuccessful  exertion  returned,  occ.'Lsioned  him  to  ho  yet 
‘fresh  and  viii^orous  in  spirit,  and  to  persevere  tillj  the  day  of 
‘  triumpli.*  This  may  .appe.ar  to  the  family  of  Mr.  \V  ilherforce  a 
‘  damning  with  faint  praise,*  hut  .assuredly  to  no  one  else :  and 
we  cannot  credit  the  insinuation  of  the  hiot^raphers,  that  his  ex^ 
pression  of  satisfaction  was  hut  forced  from  him,  and  not  (piite 
sincere  ! ! !  On  the  contrary,  we  deem  this  eulojicy  more  congenial 
with  his  purified  nature  than  the  testimonies  of  Aladame  tie  Stael 
and  other  worldlini^s  so  carefully  collected  in  the  life.  A  more  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  how  unconu^enial  the  History  is  with  the  spirit  of 
the  authors  of  the  Life,  .ap})ears  in  a  siirtusm  which  would  have 
been  in  its  j)lace  in  aleadinj^  article  of  a  party  paper.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Clarkson’s  Journey  to  Baris,  .at  an  early  |»eri<Kl  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  it  is  said,  vol.  i.  p.  ;  ‘  Miraheau  withstotMl  a  bribe  in 
his  zeal  for  abolition;  and  the  .amiable  Louis  j^p.ive  a  no  less  em- 
‘phatic  pledt^e  of  favour  in  his  unw  earied  perusal  of  one  of  Mr. 
‘  Chirkson’s  volumes.’  Oh,  how  utterly  extinct  must  the  spirit 
of  the  father  have  been  in  the  breasts  of  his  Itererend  sons  when 
they  penned  this  paragraph,  which  seems  introduced,  only,  that 
no  form  of  contempt  might  be  w.anting !  It  is,  on  our  parts,  a 
charitiible  construction,  tliat  the  biographers  could  not  sustain  the 
fatigue  of  perusing  the  Histor}^ ;  and  therefore  are,  in  fact, 
ignorant  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  anticipated  them  in  every  topkr  of 
eulogy  by  which  they  h.ave  laboured  (not  dishonoural)ly)  to  do 
their  father  honour,  except  in  his  social  and  courtly  qualitn‘S. 

This  is  but  a  skirmishing  before  the  main  attack.  This  con- 
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^ists  in  tlieir  having  ferrotted  out  of  tlic  mass  of  li*tters  which 
Mr.  Clarkson  must  have  written  to  Mr.  ^^'ill)erfo^t•e  whether  pre- 
^ervetl  <»r  not,  they  only  know,  two  coutidential  letters.  Hy  wav 
of  introduction  to  one,  they  remark  that  Mr.  Wilherforce  was 
annoyed  by  applications  for  the  employment  of  his  interest  with 
the  government  on  behalf  of  abolitionists.  Such  is,  we  believe,  the 
fate  of  all  ministerial  members.  And  to  illustrate  this  notorious 
fact,  which  needs  neither  illustration  nor  sUitement,  the  authors 
publish,  not  a  whole  letter,  but  a  few  sentences  from  one,  in  which 
Mr,  Clarkson  asserts  his  opinion,  that  Lord  Chatham  had  be¬ 
haved  to  his  Mr.  Clarkson’s  brother  in  a  very  scandalous  manner; 
and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  own  timidity  was  the  occasion  of  his 
miscarrying  in  his  promotion.  Then  follows  a  letter,  sup- 
|H)sed  to  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Wilherforce,  full  of  an^cr,  but 
so  mixed  up  with  respect  and  kindness  that  we  tliiidv  it  most  pro¬ 
bable  the  letter  was  never  sent,  for  he  complains  of  want  of 
eye-si^ht,  and  says,  ‘  this  is  a  letter  wherein  1  cannot  employ  inv 
‘  amanuensis.’  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  he  would  liavc  copied  such 
a  letter  ?  And  copyino^  machines  were  not  then  in  use.  The  sent 
letter  could  not  have  been  in  his  cabinet.  But  it  is  marvellous 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  sons,  seeinjr  that  their  father  would  not 
suffer  his  own  confidential  secreUiry  to  know  of  the  letter,  out  of 
delicacy  to  Mr.  Clarkson’s  feelin^js,  should  vet  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  publish  it  to  all  the  world,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
while  Mr.  Clarkson  was  still  alive  to  sufier  whatever  tin*  disclo¬ 
sure  mi^ht  inflict,  and  which  they  suppose  probable,  from  the 
attempted  apolo^^y.  The  o^reat  jirobability  is,  that  the  letter  was 
thrown  aside  and  not  sent,  and  throiio^h  inadvertence  left  uiuKv 
stroyed.  Certiiin  it  is,  that  if  the  letter  be  in  any  way  creditable 
to  Mr.  Wilherforce  for  its  style  or  sentiments,  the  name  mii^ht 
have  been  concealed,  as  our  authors  have  done  on  other  occasions. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  after  all,  Mr.  C  larkson  was 
fully  justified  in  all  he  wrote  of  Lord  C^hatham.  Mr.  Wilber- 
forw’s  ^reat  partiality  towards  Lord  C’hatham’s  brotlier  was  lonuf 
a  subject  of  animadversion,  and  his  ^ivin^  no  reply  to  the  charj^e 
of  scandalous  behaviour  a<>;ainst  Lord  C’hatham,  is  almost  an  admis- 
-sion  of  the  fact.  Thus  this  blow,  besides  beinu^  a  foul  one  in  its 
.nature,  fails  in  its  aim.  It  is  injurious  only  to  the  publishers. 

Another  and  still  more  serious  attempt  to  cover  with  disj^race  a 
name  which  their  ally,  the  ‘  Ldinbur^h  Reviewer,’  does  not  hesi- 
nite  to  8;iy  is,  with  that  of  Ciranville  Sharpe,  to  be  mentioned 
with  ‘  pvcuiiar  rtnerafion,  ’  will  also  be  found  otVensive, 
less  for  what  it  actually  discloses,  than  for  the  p!d)lishers’  confes¬ 
sion,  in  the  way  of  apoloj^y,  that  they  think  the  disclosure 
discreditable  to  ^lr.  CMarkson.  It  is  thus  introduced,  ‘  Nor  was  it 
‘  oidy  by  the  violence  of  his  opponents  that  his  patience  was  tried. 
‘  Many  were  tliC  sources  of  annoyance  which  this  cause  furnished 
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*its  loader.  Ihus  in  tlje  course  of  tins  sprin*^  [I79i],  he  had 
Mletermined  by  a  subscription  amongst  tlie  adlioronts  of  the  Abo- 
^lition  to  reimburse  Mr.  Clarkson,  whose  broken  health  compelletl 
‘  him  to  retire  entirely  from  the  contest  in  which  he  had  taken  so 
‘  warm  a  part.  Ihe  conduct  of  such  a  business  must,  under  any 

circumstances,  liave  proved  distasteful  to  him,  &c . *  Now 

every  syllable  of  this  seems  to  us  penned  by  one  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Wilherforce.  It  was  his  own 
determination^  that  Mr.  Clarkson  should  l>e  reimbursed,  \V\» 
should  have  thouj^ht  that  an  act  of  such  mere  justice,  would  under 
no  circumsUinces  have  proved  dist4isttfid,  A  letter  Is  published 
from  VV  ilberforce  to  Lord  Muncaster  which  is  tlie  best  exposition 
ot  his  feelings.  ‘  'I'he  truth  is  that  he  has  expended  a  consider- 
‘able  part  ot  his  little  fortune,  and  though  not  perhaps  very  pru- 
‘deiitly,  or  even,  neci^sarily,  yet  1  think,  judjj^injij  liberally,  that 
‘  he  wdio  has  sacrificed  so  much  time,  and  stren^tli,  and  talents, 

‘  should  not  be  sufiered  to  be  out  of  pocket  too.*  8o  delicately 
<lid  Mr.  Wilherforce  feel — so  unlike  his  biographers — in  all 
respects  that  his  wish  was  that  there  should  be  ‘  no  register  of 
names  or  sums;’  but  that  an  annuity  for  Clarkson  should  be 
bought,  and  he  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceeding.  Lord  Mini- 
ciister  concurred  with  Wilherforce  in  thinking  the  reimbursement 
a  mere  act  of  justice,  but  doubted  of  its  policy  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  idea  of  Clarkson’s  political  prejudices,  in  other  words, 
his  Jarobinism — for  so  the  radicalism  of  that  day  was  called.  'I'his 
‘fine  scheme*  of  concealment  was  spoiled.  It  reached  Clarkson’s 
ears ;  and  then,  he  acting  with  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  wrote  about  this  subscription  precisely  as  he  would  have 
done  if  it  had  been  for  any  one  else:  he  wrote  even  to  Lord 
Muncaster,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wilherforce,  and  the  letters  are 
carefully  copied.  Mr.  Clarkson  partaking  of  the  impression  of 
)iis  correspondents,  that  the  subscription  was  a  mere  act  of  jus¬ 
tice,  suggested  the  propriety  of  their  applying  to  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  with  what  propriety  or  impropriety  we  are  not  told. 

Now  w’e  w’ill,  before  w’e  close  this  subject,  venture  a  remark 
without  fearing  the  charge  ot  refinement.  It  is  obvious  that 
though  every  man’s  character  is  formed  from  the  result  of  all  his 
actions,  each  individual  action  must  be  judged  of  from  his  charac¬ 
ter.  These  letters,  from  a  man  who  w’as  habitually  selfish, 
would  be  justly  deemed  most  selfish, — but,  from  one  whose  whole 
life  w’as  devoted  to  philanthropic  and  unselfish  objects,  must  re¬ 
ceive  an  opposite  construction.  They  are  proofs  not  of  selfish¬ 
ness  but  of  simplicity.  In  the  habit  of  acting  chiefly  for  others, 
he  acted  for  himself  as  if  he  were  another.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  a  WTitten  memorial  of  his  inter¬ 
ference,  as  it  could  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  W.  that  the  privacy 
of  his  cabinet  would  lie  so  abused  by  his  sons  and  biographers. 
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Mr.  W.’s  answers  to  these  letters  are  not  given.  We  are  inerely 
told  that  £1,500  were  raised, —what  portion  hy  Mr.  W.  does  not 
appear.  A  silence  that  deserves  remark,  for  either  Mr.  \\\  left 
a  note  of  his  own  contribution,  which  his  l)iogra|)hers  thought  it 
expedient  to  conceal,  or  he  concealed  the  transaction  altogether. 
And  that  concealment  shows  that  they  are  acting  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  feelings,  and  wishes,  in  the  disclosure. 

But,  considering  these  letters  solely  with  reference  to  the  cliarae* 
ter  of  the  writer,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  that  writer  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  Ids  prospects  in  life,  and  worn  out  his  health,  his  youth,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  fortune,  in  tlie  cause  which  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  his  partial  re~iinhurscmcat  professed  to  have  at  heart  as 
much  as  himself,  we  think  the  authors  need  not  profess  so  re¬ 
peatedly  much  sorrow  (vol.  i.  1 1 1,  ii.  38,)  for  the  ticcessift/  of 
printing  them.  Far  from  necessifi/ ;  there  is  not  even  utUfty  in 
them;  at  the  most  they  could  illustrate  the  character ot  the  writer, 
not  the  receiver. 

E(pially  invalid  is  another  suggestion  in  apology  for  tliese  dis¬ 
closures.  ‘  They  exhibit  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Clarkson  in 
‘relations  very  dift’erent  from  any  thing  that  the  History  of  the 
‘  Abolition  would  suggest.’  (i.  M  l.)  Undoubtedly  they  do, — so  dif¬ 
ferently  as  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  history  of  tlic 
abolition.  Mr.  Clarkson  did  not  thiidx  it  becoming  in  him  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  pecuniary  matters,  either  obligations  or  sacrifices ;  he  once 
only  relates  that  the  committee  wished  to  buy  up  his  books  for 
circulation,  Jind  that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  pay  more  than 
the  trade  price  !  In  fine,  we  are  assured  of  this,  that  all  |)ersons 
who  have  any  delicacy  of  sentiment,  will  feel  that,  at  all  events 
they  would  infinitely  rather  have  written  such  letters  than  so 
published  them  ;  that  the  end  to  be  gained  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  reproach  which  the  use  of  such  means  draws  after  it;  that 
an  executor  is  bound  by  the  siime  laws  of  honour  which  bind  his 
testator,  and  that  the  garbling  of  extracts  from  letters,  and  the 
selection  of  a  few  from  many  letters  written  in  the  confidence  ot 
friendship,  and  that  by  persons  under  the  manifest  influence  of  ill 
will,  expose  the  actors  to  imputations  which  it  grieves  us  to  see 
rest  on  the  sons  of  so  exemplarily  good  a  man. 

Having,  we  trust,  sutficicntly  repelled  the  imj)licd  charge  of  in¬ 
justice  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  in  the  History  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tion,  we  would  say  one  word  on  the  oidy  expressed  particular 
charge,  that  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Stc'phen.  Again,  we  say,  we 
cannot  draw  our  materials  of  excul|)ation  but  from  the  volumes 
themselves.  Now  it  is  to  lu»  remarked,  that  Mr.  Clarkson’s  his¬ 
tory  terminates  nearly  with  that  of  his  own  labours,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  nomble  defect.  And  we  find  in  the  Life  (ii.  ii55),  that  it 
was  not  till  the  year  171)8,  that  Mr.  Stephen  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  openly  to  avow  his  devotion  to  the  eaiise  of  abolition.  Per- 
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soiial  relations  had  before  that  time  obliged  him  to  keep  his  feel- 
in  i>:s  secret.  'riiis  aj>pears  from  a  letter  of  Ids  dated  Aiiirnst  I, 
17J)7. 

As  to  the jnroneral  ehar«>;e  of  e^^otism  a^^ainst  Mr.  Clarksons 
book,  we  smile  at  it  tis  proceedin*^  trom  one  who  has  no  sense  of 
the  worth  ot  the  History.  Its  only  value  is  as  a  chapter  of  aiito- 
bioj^raphy;  and  egotism  is  its  charm.  IMr.  Latrobe  is  cittsl  as  an 
authority;  and  this  gentleman  is  noticed  with  praise  by  the  Kdin- 
biir^h  Reviewer.  A  loni(  letter  by  him  is  quoted,  contaiidnu;  a 
statement  which  the  biographers  themselves  deny  the  truth  of. 
He  siiys  that  many  Reviews  had  brono^ht  this  charge  au^ainst 
CMarksorrs  History.  This  is  loose  writinji^.  We  are  qinte  sure 
that  the  bio<>;ra|)hers  spared  no  pains  to  find  out  these  Reviews. 
I  hey  are  miabled  to  mention  only  one,  the  C^hristian  Observer, 
which  it  appears  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  (ii.  338).  In  fact,  (we  mention  it  not  in  dispraise 
of  the  periodical)  the  Christian  Observer  was  always  reported  tt> 
be  conducted  by  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  one 
of  the  individuals  whom  the  Idfe  its  industriously  elevates,  as  it 
depreeiates  Mr.  Clarkson,  for  whom,  however,  we  feel  nothing 
but  hi$j;h  esteem  ;  still,  as  an  authority  in  a  question  between  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  Christian 
Observer  has  the  least  j)ossible  weight.  We  will  not  oppose 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  present  day  to  that  of  thirty  years 
ago,  because  all  but  titular  identity  has  been  long  lost.  I'he 
last  occ.asion  on  which  Mr.  Clarkson’s  name  is  introduced,  is  one 
which  ill  agrees  with  the  preceding  endeavours  to  represent  him 
as  a  mere  agent.  It  was  in  18 IS,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
anxious  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  obtain  through  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  from  the  sovereigns  there 
iLssembled,  a  declaration,  that  the  slave-trade  should  be  deemed 
piraey.  There  being  objections  to  his  own  going,  or  to  Mr. 
Ste|)hen  going,  he  writes :  ‘  Clarkson  seems  formed  by  Pro- 
^  vidcnce  for  the  purpose ;  ....  he  is  the  oidy  man  that  eoidd 
‘go  and  carry  our  representations  who  may  be  snflfered  to  go  ot 
‘  his  own  impnlse,  and  not  deputed  by  us.  "1  hen  he  will  be  more* 
‘  acceptable  than  most  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  [who  probably 
‘had  not  undergone  the  penance  of  reading  one  of  his  volumes] 
‘  and  we  may  depend  on  his  being  in  earnest :  he  would  bi*  re- 
‘  garded  as  half  quaker,  and  may  do  eccentric  things  with  less 
‘  ort’ence  than  you  or  I  could.’  \Ve  have  learned  elsewhere  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  would  speak  freely  of  the  eccentricities  of 
C’larkson ;  but  so  mingh'd  with  affection  and  esteem,  as,  whih‘ 
limited  to  private  circulation,  not  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
dulgence  and  enhancement  of  tlie  best  affections:  nor  are  we 
willing  to  believe  that  any  other  than  our  authors  themselves  are 
without  a  due  sense  of  all  those  virt\i(‘s  and  excellencies  from 
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which  eccentricities  are  an  unimportiint  deduction.  '  We 
would  on  no  account  except  the  Ldiiiburgh  Reviewer,  who 
seems  to  labour  with  conflicting  feelint^s ;  his  conscience  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  hi^h  character  of  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son  ;  but  his  main  object  still  wiis  to  defend  his  friends;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  makes  use  of  su|^^estions  to  justify  their  con¬ 
duct,  which,  with  respect  to  them,  at  least,  have  the  appearance  of 
after-thoughts.  We  could  forgive  the  Reviewer  for  his  plait  foyer 
in  favour  of  his  friends,  if  it  were  not  at  the  cost  of  the  man  whom 
he  states  to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  veneration.  Among  the  far¬ 
fetched  arguments  thus  forensically  brought  forward,  is  one  to 
prove  that  Clarkson  himself  claimed  undue  credit,  whicli  we  con¬ 
sider  most  unfair.  We  are  told  tliat  ‘  in  a  map  prefixed  to  his 
‘  History  that  gigantic  evil  [the  slave  trade]  is  represented  under 
‘  the  image  of  a  mound,  placed  at  the  confluence  of  four  rivers, 

‘  and  of  these  streams  one  takes  near  its  source  the  name  of 
‘  Clarkson,  into  which  the  rivulet  of  Wilberforce  is  seen  to  fall 
‘  much  lowTr  down.  His  sons  exclaim  against  this  hydrography, 

‘  and  propose  to  correct  the  map  by  converting  this  tributary 
‘  flood  into  tbe  main  channel.' 

Here  again,  we  mean  not  to  impute  to  the  distinguished  re¬ 
viewer  a  wilful  misrepresentation.  We,  however,  do  not  hesi- 
tiite  to  siiy,  with  the  map  before  our  eyes,  that  this  statement  is 
grossly  incorrect.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  these  rivulets, 
each  with  a  name,  running  into  various  larger  channels.  There 
is  the  name  of  Wilberforce  to  one,  and  it  is  a  long  rivulet  before  it 
joins  the  common  stream.  There  is  tlie  name  of  Clarkson  to  one 
of  these  rivulets,  much  shorter,  but  the  engraver  has  printed  it 
near  the  streiun,  through  accident.  It  could  not  possibly  have  the 
meaning  so  invidiously  put  by  the  Reviewer,  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  rivulet  without  a  name ;  and  no  name  is  given  to  any 
tme  of  the  larger  currents,  except  that  of  William  DilUvyn,  who 
is  named  repeatedly,  as  he  w\ts  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  American  and  English  abolitionists.  According  to 
the  map,  neither  Clarkson  nor  Wilberforce  could  be  a  main 
channel.  We  arc  almost  iishamed  to  advert  to  such  frivolities. 
They  show  how’  anxiously  the  advocate  omits  no  argument,  how¬ 
ever  sliglit,  to  support  his  friends — a  solicitude  betraying  dis- 
(piietude. 

Another  cluirge  of  undue  jussumption  of  influence  is  brought 
against  Clarkson,  because  Wilberforce  before  he  kiunv  Clarkson 
had  known  Mr.  Hitt,  and  even  conferred  with  him  on  the  slave- 
trade,  while  Clarkson  claims  the  credit  of  making  a  convert  ot 
Mr.  Pitt  Here  again  the  Reviewer  seems  to  have  read  the  text 
ot  Mr.  Clarkson  as  inattentively  cis  he  slightly  looked  over  the 
map.  He  states.  History  i.  172,  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  [had 
opened  the  w’av  for  him  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  that  he  cjirried  liis  book«^ 
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j>a|>ors,  and  African  |)rod  net  ions,  to  the  minister  wlio  hud  before 
little  knowledii^e  on  the  subject ;  he  describes  the  premier  as 
turning  ovTr,  leaf  after  leaf,  ‘  above  a  hundred  pa^es  *  Jiceu- 
rately ;  as  confessing  ‘  with  some  emotion  that  his  doubts  were 
‘  wliolly  removed,  lie  thanked  me  for  tlie  li^ht  1  liad  j^iven  him 
‘  on  many  brandies  of  this  ^reat  (piestion,  and  1  went  away  under 
‘  a  cerUiin  conviction  that  I  liad  left  him  much  impressed  in  our 
‘favour.’  It  is  really  discrediudile  to  the  Keviewer,  jis  a  man  of 
business,  that  lie  should  have  supposed  it  a  contnidietion  of  such 
a  stiiteinent  as  this,  that  ‘years  before*  Mr.  Wilberforec  had 
conferred  with  Mr.  Pitt.  \  ears  before,  neither  Mr.  VV^ilberforce 
himself  nor  Mr.  Clarkson  knew  of  these  things  in  their  detiiils. 
1  he  facts  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  collected,  and  made  available 
as  evidence  by  the  committee,  and  cliiedv  by  Mr.  Clarkson. 
In  the  Reviewer’s  summary  there  are  other  items  which  seem 
to  us  ecpially  gratuitous;  such  as  that  Wilberforec  was  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  expense  of  some  of  Clarkson’s  labours,  of  which  we  see  no 
evidence  in  the  printed  book.  They  may  be  family  traditions. 
W  e  must  proceed  to  more  serious  and  more  exce|>li«iiiiible  matter 
— the  Reviewer’sattempted  justific;ition  of  the  unjustifiable  breach 
of  confidence  in  the  publication  of  the  letters.  ‘  In  these  volumes 
‘will  be  found  a  correspondence,  the  publication  of  which  we  can- 
‘  not  condemn:’  [but,  unless  the  idea  of  condemnation  had  forced 
itself  strong^ly  on  the  Reviewer,  he  would  not  have  fnimed  sucli  a 
sentence;]  altliouij^h  we  think  that  nothing  but  the  filial  duty  of 
vindieatiniJ^  their  father’s  highest  title  to  renown  could  liave  justi¬ 
fied  his  sons  in  ^iviii^  it  to  the  world.’  This  is  a  marvellous 
nou-stquitur.  As  if  the  involuntary  reception  of  letters  of  any 
description  —for  no  act  of  W'ilberforce’s  thereon  of  the  least  mo¬ 
ment,  is  shown,  were  his  highest  title  to  renown  !  Rut  this  we 
have  already  refuted.  The  effect  of  it  (the  correspondence)  is  to 
show  that  Mr.  Clarkson’s  services  were  remunerated  by  a  larye 
subscription.  And  what  if  it  had  been  so,  as  far  jis  VVilb(*rforcc’8 
character  is  concerned  ?  but  in  truth  this  is  so  flagrant  a  deviation 
from  the  text  on  which  the  Reviewer  had  to  comment,  that  it 
distresses  more,  on  account  of  our  esteem  for  the  supposed  author, 
than  any  tiling  in  the  Review.  On  the  one  hand,  the  profession 
and  official  habits  of  the  reputed  writer  forbid  our  supposinjr  that 
through  inadvertence  he  confounded  remuneration  for  services 
with  reimbursement  of  money  out  of  pocket  (the  expression  both 
of  Lord  Mancaster  and  Mr.  Wilberforec) :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
his  personal  character  will  not  ])ermit  us  to  ascribe  to  him  a  wilful 
misreprescntiition.  We  confidently  expect  an  ex|)lanation,  at  l(*ast, 
if  not  an  apology,  in  the  next  number  (»f  the  Review’. 

On  the  comparatively  insignificant  (piestion,  who  first  stirnsl 
in  this  great  w’ork,  the  Review’er  declines  the  discussion,  and  im- 
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ineiliatoly  proceeds  to  ^ive  a  decision  in  Mr.  WiU)crt’orec’s  favour. 
41iis  (piestion  is  embarrassed  only  by  inattention  to  an  obvious 
distinction.  Mr.  Clarkson  was  already  a  senior  bachelor  at  Cam- 
bridp^e,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  slave-trade;  Mr.  AVilberforce 
heard  of  it  and  wrote  a  letter  about  it  to  a  magazine  when  at 
school;  he  therefore  in  that  respect  preceded  Mr.  Clarkson.  And 
what  tlien  ?  It  appears  that  Mr.  Clarkson  formed  his  heroic  and 
magnanimous  resolution  to  abandon  his  profession  for  this  great 
work  in  178G.  An  autographic  note  by  Mr.  M’^ilberforce  shows 
that  his  like  resolution  was  formed  in  1787.  Hut  we  do  not  think 
tliat  wo  raise  Clarkson  a  hair’s  breadth  above  Wilberforce  in  so 
sjiying.  Nothing  turns  on  tlie  insignificant  (piestion  of  time. 
Indeed,  we  hold  all  comparison  needless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
if  made  for  the  purpose  of  de[)reciation  ;  but  the  question  of 
time  is  absolutely  unmeaning,  even  were  it  of  importance  to 
weigh  the  relative  merit.  That  would  depend  on  the  degree  of 
sacrifice  made  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  young  gentleman  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  abandoned  the  usual  pursuits  of  his  age  and 
station,  and  devoted  rare  and  manifold  talents  to  the  conduct  of  a 
great  cause  of  w  hich  he  became  the  acknowledged  head,  and  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  distinction  while  he  sustained  the  labour  of  the  ‘pain¬ 
ful  pre-eminence  :  ’  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  young  man 
without  rank  or  fortune,  w  ho  applied  tidents  less  varied  and  poj)u- 
lar,  but  still  rare,  w  ith  a  sacrifice  of  an  honourable  profession,  and 
the  means  of  advancement  in  life,  to  humbler  and  comparatively 
4»bscure  labour  in  the  same  great  cause.  While  the  name  of 
\\  ilberforce  w'as  bruited  throughout  Europe,  by  means  of  the 
public  prints,  Mr.  Clarkson’s  influence  w’as  greatly  owing  to  his 
personal  demeanor.  Without  the  aid  of  station  or  fortune,  the 
gravity,  great  earnestness,  and  cpiakcrish  simplicity  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance-adding  eccnitricities  if  the  authors  wish  it — made  his 
presence  a  sort  of  phenomenon  among  great  men,  and  men  of  the 
world.  He  was  at  home  only  among  the  quakers  and  other 
secUiries :  thus  there  was  as  little  personal  as  there  was  literary 
rivalry  between  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson.  Yet  it  is  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  been  defrauded  of  his  fame  that 
the  lleviewer  w’ould  justify  his  sons  in  their  attack  on  Mr. 
Clarkson,  as  if  it  were  a  measure  of  defence.  He  goes  so  widely 
out  of  his  way  as  to  fix  on  a  very  idle  word  that  luus  fallen  from  a 
luodern  writer,  who  we  believe  wjts  never  in  Mr.  Clarkson’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  are  persuaded  never  thought  of  uttering  a  sneer 
or  a  siircasin  at  W’ilbertorce’s  expense.  ^Ir.  Serjeant  Taltourd, 
his  charming  collection  of  Charles  Eamb's  letters,  incidentally 
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s;ivs  :  ‘  1  here  he  (Lamb)  met  with  the  true  annihilator  ot  the 
‘slave-trade,  'Thomas  Clarkson.  Lamb  had  no  taste  for  oratorical 
‘  philanthrophy,  but  he  telt  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  ot  Clark- 
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‘  sou’s  olmracter.’  The  Ue viewer  remarks,  ‘  No  man  ever  so 
‘  little  merited  the  condemnation  whicli  the  language  of  Mr. 

‘  Talfoiird  must  be  supposed  to  convey.*  Must  be  supfyosed  !  By 
whom  and  why  ?  We  will  not  impute  to  the  Ueviewer  so  un¬ 
worthy  an  artifice  as  that  he  affected  an  application  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  of  the  Serjeant’s  words  in  order  thereon  to  hang  an 
apology  for  his  friends.  But  of  this  we  arc  sure,  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  gratuitous.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  is  a  young  man,  and 
can  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  abolition  struggle; 
but  he  knows  at  least  that  Mr.  Wilberforcc  was  the  parliamenUiry 
le*ader :  he  is  an  able  man  of  business,  and  knows  what  it  is  to 
marshal  evidence,  to  preside  over  committees,  and  conduct  for 
many  years  a  parliamentary  investigation  opposed  to  active  and 
interested  adversaries.  lie  could  not  possibly  have  meant  to  de¬ 
signate  such  labours  by  the  contemptuous  phrase  ‘  oratorical  phi¬ 
lanthropy.*  We  suspect  that  he  alluded  to  a  very  different  class 
of  persons,  towards  even  whom  we  cannot  approve  of  directing 
any  words  of  scorn — the  speakers  at  public  meetings,  where  cer¬ 
tainly  a  cheap  rejiutation  may  be  gained  by  advocating  a  cause 
after  it  is  won ;  at  which  an  oratorical  appeal  is  made  to  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  an  applauding  audience,  and  who  verily  in  such  ap¬ 
plause  may  luive  their  reward. 

The  Ueviewer  then  cites  the  great  nanies  of  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  as  of  jiersons  wrongfully  exalting  Mr.  Clarkson  to 
a  station  in  public  opinion  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  As  to 
Mr.  Southey  we  arc  not  aware  of  what  he  has  written;  but,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  our  authors  have 
not  adopted  the  fittest  means  to  redress  the  injury.  It  appears, 
from  frecpient  passages  in  the  Life,  that  the  laureat  not  only  en¬ 
joyed  the  high  esteem  and  even  friendship  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
but  that  he  luis  been  applied  to  by  the  biographers,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  anecdotes  of  his  intercourse  with  him.  Now  if  the  bio¬ 
graphers  really  believed  that  he  was  among  those  who  had  in¬ 
juriously  given  ‘  to  Titus  old  Vespasian’s  due,’  we  cannot  account 
for  their  not  remonstrating  with  him,  and  obtaining  from  him  a 
retraction  of  the  unmerited  pniise.  No  one  could  possibly  have 
blamed  this,  while  the  injustice  is  manifest  of  not  resenting  the 
wrong  on  the  real  offender,  but  of  drawing  from  that  wrong  a 
plea  by  their  advocate  for  a  breach  of  that  confidence  wdiich  is 
Iiold  sacred  among  honourable  correspondents  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives.  One  fine  Sonnet  has  been  penned  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
but  sadly  diseased  must  the  sons  and  friends  of  INIr.  Wilberforce 
be  if  it  should  wound  them  as  an  implied  detraction  of  their 
kinsman.  It  is  probable  that  such  imperishable  words  have  not 
been,  and  never  may  be  uttered  in  his  praise.  The  Sonnet 
does  assert  the  claim  of  Mr.  Clarkson  to  priority  in  the  struggle; 
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but  we  are  very  sure,  without  the  slightest  thought  ot  giving  ai? 
o])inion  on  a  disputed  claim :  nor  does  Mr.  Wilherforce  appear 
to  have  thought  so,  for  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  we  hear  of  no  reproach  or  remonstrance  for 
these  lines, 

* - thoti  wh<»  starting  in  thy  fervent  prime. 

Didst  first  lead  forth  tliat  enterprise  sublime.’ 

We  have  heard  of  prophecies  that  effect  their  own  fulfilment. 
Grievously  woidd  tlie  poet  lament  should  his  affectionate  testi¬ 
mony  have  stimulated  the  evil  passions  that  threaten  to  withdraw 
the  promised  reward — 

‘  The  blood-stained  wTiting  is  for  ever  torn ; 

And  thou  henceforth  wilt  have  a  giKul  man’s  calm, 

A  great  man’s  happiness.’ 

We  have  faith  in  the  prophecy,  though  we  are  well  aware  that 
this  blow  tends  to  the  destruction  of  it.  It  tails  on  a  head  aged 
as  well  as  honoured.  We  know  that  this  venerable  apostle  of 
philanthropy  has  suffered  severe  bodily  afflictions,  of  blindness — 
the  frequent  companion  of  old  age — and  bereavements  of  the 
heart,  by  which  Providence  tries  its  most  exemplary  servants. 
Yet  we  are  assured  that  an  approving  conscience  will  enable  him 
to  sustiiin  this  attick,  though  inflicted  by  the  sons  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  reckoned  among  the  dearest  and  the  most  revered 
of  his  friends;  and  with  whose  name  (in  their  despight)  we  fondly 
believe  his  own  is  destined  to  go  down  to  posterity,  among  those 
of  tlie  best  of  men,  in  an  age  not  unproductive  of  greatness  and 
goodness  of  every  description. 

We  regret  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  extended, 
but  our  sense  of  wliat  was  due  to  Mr.  Clarkson  has  compelled  us 
to  proceed.  We  should  not  have  done  justice  to  our  own  feelings, 
nor  liave  met  the  righteous  demands  of  the  case,  had  we  said  less, 
and  w’c  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  deferring  to  ano- 
tlier  month  our  notice  of  the  multifarious  and  deeply  interesting 
contents  of  these  volumes. 


Art.  V.  1.  A  Sjiccch  dcUvired  hi/  Thonuts  Soon  Tal/hnrd,  Ser. 
jrant  at  Laic y  in  the  House  of  Commons ^  on  Thursday  the  1PM  o/* 
Maijy  111:17,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Hill  to  amsolidale 
the  Law  relating  to  Copyright y  and  to  cd  tend  the  term  of  its  duration. 
Loiulon :  Edward  ^loxon. 

2.  A  Hill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Copyright.  Prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfonrdy  Lord  Viscount  Mahony  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  K.vche(pier,  Ordered 
by  the  Hcnise  of  Coninams  to  Ik»  ])rinted  27th  of  February, 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  Serjeant  Talfmrd.  By  Thomas 
Tegg,  B(H)kseller.  London:  Te^^  and  Son.  Ui:i7* 

4.  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Copyright.  Printed  f<»r  Scott,  Web¬ 
ster,  and  Geary.  1R‘18. 

o.  Brief  Objections  to  Mr.  Talfmrd' s  new  Copyright  Bill.  Bv  W. 
and  K.  Ciiambehs.  Kdinburjih. 

T  ITER  ARY  property  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  is 
since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  consecpient  power  of 
indefinitely  multiplying  copies  of  a  literary  composition,  that  the 
writing  and  publishing  of  books  have  become  common  means  of 
acquirinu^  wealth.  The  consideration  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  gave  rise  to  the  legal  protection  of 
the  proprietors  of  books  in  the  retention  of  their  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  to  print  and  publish  them.  This  exclusive  privilege  appears 
to  have  been  perjietual,  and  its  perpetuity  seems  to  have  been 
undisputed,  in  this  country  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was 
iLsual  ‘  to  ])urchase  from  authors  the  j)erpetual  copyright  of 
‘their  books,  and  to  assign’ the  same  from  hand  to  hand  for  valu- 
‘able  considerations,  and  to  make  them  the  subject  of  family 
‘settlements.'^  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  however, an  act  waspjissed, 
professedly  ‘  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,*  but  in  reality  to 
limit  the  term  of  copyright  to  fourteen  years,  and,  if  the  author 
should  be  living  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  for  another  period 
of  the  siime  duration.  How  far  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
affected  the  common  law  right  of  copy  has  been  disputed,  and 
there  are  several  curious  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  on 
record  relative  to  particular  cases.  The  universities  and  the 
public  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  have  never 
been  robbed  of  their  perpetual  copyright.  'Fhey  enjoy  it  still. 
Clarendon’s  History  is  an  Oxford  book. 

In  the  year  1814,  by  the  sUitute  54  (ie<)rge  III.,  c.  150,  which 
mainly  regulates  literary  property  at  present,  the  diu*ation  of 
copyright  was  extended  ;  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  the  author  of  any  bo(»k,  and  his  iissigns,  shall  have  the 
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sole  liberty  of  printiiii^  and  reprinting  such  hook  for  the  fnil  term 
of  twenty-eight  years  from  the  day  of  pnblieiition,  and  if  the 
author  shall  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of 
his  natural  life.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  Uhe  term  of 
‘twenty- eight  years,  with  the[possible  reversion  beyond  that’time  for 
‘  life,  is  all  authors  have  yet  obtained  in  return  for  that  inheritance 
‘  of  which  the  stiitute  of  Anne  deprived  them.’  About  a  year 
iigo,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  term  of  co|)y right  to 
sixty  years  beyond  the  death  of  the  author.  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal¬ 
fourd,  though  of  opinion,  that  perpetual  copyright  omjht  to  be 
restored,  proposes  this  extension  in  complianee  with  the  views  on 
the  subject,  wdiich  have  been  so  long  entertained  by  others. 

‘  Althoujih,’  he  says,  ‘  I  see  no  reason  why  authors  should  not  be 
restored  to  that  inheritance,  which,  under  the  name  of  protection  and 
encouragement,  has  been  taken  from  them,  1  feel  that  the  subject  has 
so  long  lieen  treated  as  matter  of  compromise  between  those  wh(>  deny 
that  the  creations  of  the  inventive  faculty,  or  the  achievements  of 
reason,  are  the  subjects  of  property  at  all,  and  those  w  ho  think  the  pro- 
]>erty,  shoidd  last  as  long  as  the  works  w  hich  contain  truth  and  beauty 
live,  that  I  propose  still  to  treat  it  on  the  principle  of  compromise,  and 
to  rest  satisfied  w  ith  a  fairer  ad  justment  of  the  difference  than  the  last 
act  of  parliament  affords.  1  shall  propose,  subject  to  modification 
when  the  details  of  the  measure  shall  be  discussed — that  the  term  of 
property  in  all  works  of  learning,  genius,  and  art,  to  be  produced 
liereafter,  or  in  which  the  statutable  co])yright  now  subsists,  sliall  be 
extended  to  sixty  years,  to  be  comj)uted  from  the  death  of  the  author ; 
which  will,  at  least,  enable  him,  while  providing  for  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  distant  ages,  to  contemplate  that  he  shall  leave  in  his 
works  themselves  some  legacy  to  those  for  whom  a  nearer,  if  not  a 
higher  duty,  recpiires  him  to  provide,  and  wdiich  shall  make  ‘death 
‘  less  terrible.’  ’ — p.  8. 

Wo  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  bill,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  agjiinst  it.  On  this  subject  there  are  in  the  main  but 
two  ojnnions,  ‘  the  extreme  point  of  one  being,  that,  by  giving 
‘  Ids  tlioughts  to  the  world,  an  author  abandons  all  right  to  con- 
‘  sider  the  vehicle  as  private  property :  and  of  the  other,  that  he 
‘  has  the  right  in  perpetuity,  that  descends  to  his  heirs  and  is  trans- 
‘  terable  to  those  to  whom  he  or  they  may  assign  it.’^ 

In  refuUition  of  the  former  of  these  opinions,  in  its  broad  and 
uiupialilied  form,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  public  have  no 
riyhf  to  the  work  of  an  author  at  all.  They  have  no  claim  on  him 
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to  publish  his  book,  he  lies  uiulor  no  obligation  to  impart  his 
ideas  to  them  at  all,  and  it  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  s»iy  that  they 
have  a  ri^ht  to  the  free  use  of  it  as  a  j)roperty  and  means  of 
acipiirin^  wealth.  It  is  pretended,  that  it  is  not  for  the  public 
interest  that  authors  should  enjoy  a  perpetiial  copyrit^ht  in  their 
books,  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  robbed  of  it  after  a  cerhiin 
time.  What  would  be  thought  of  this  mode  of  arguing  in  other 
things  ?  If  it  were  to  be  proposed  to  deprive  a  landholder  of  his 
esUite  after  thirty  years,  because  he  had  been  sufficiently  remu¬ 
nerated  for  his  outlay  and  trouble  in  getting  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  for  the  public  interest  mid  health  to  turn  it  into  a  common, 
the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the  proposition  would  be  manifest 
even  to  the  dullest.  Are  books  property,  or  are  they  not  ?  The 
<piestion  is  not,  are  they  property  till  the  author  shall  have 
been  sufficiently  remunerated  ?  Are  they  property  ?  Are  they 
solid,  genuine  property  ?  If  they  are,  on  what  prinei})le  can  we 
ever  fix  a  point  of  time  when  the  ownership  is  to  cease  ?  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  public  would  /ike  very  well  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
‘  Bridgewater  Treatises,’  for  example,  for  a  seventh  of  the  actual 
price ;  but  is  that  a  reason,  why  the  property  should  be  alienated  or 
thrown  open  altogether  ?  Some  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
seem  to  imagine  tliat  if  a  book  is  cheap,  that  is  every  thing,  all 
that  is  wanted.  But  are  books  to  be  made  cheap  by  law  ?  Arc 
authors  or  other  proprietors  of  copyrights  to  be  robbed  of  their 
books,  because  they  will  not  publish  them  cheap  ?  Who  has  a 
right  to  fix  the  price,  but  the  projirietor  ?  The  public  are  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  buy,  no  injunction  is  laid  on  them  to  purchase  any  particular 
book.  The  matter  is  purely  optional.  If  they  do  not  think  a  book 
worth  the  price  put  upon  it,  they  need  not  buy  it.  That  it 
is  politic  in  jiroprietors  of  books  to  publish  them  cheap,  we  do 
not  deny ;  their  utility  is  increased,  and  the  profits  are  enlarged. 

‘Alison’s  History  of  Europe,’  from  the  commencement  of  the 
b'rench  revolution,  a  work  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  published  at 
about  fifteen  shillings  a  volume,  might,  doubtless,  have  been 
printed  in  the  form  of  ‘  Lardner’s  Cyclopedia,’  at  six  shillings  a 
volume.  The  three-volumed  novels,  at  a  guinca-and-a-half  each, 
con/d  be  printed  and  published  for  a  few  shillings  ;  but  they  are 
not.  The  public  are  not  injured  hereby  ;  they  only  do  not  get 
what  the  proprietor  did  not  see  fit  to  give,  liic  real  and  legiti¬ 
mate  security  for  books  being  published  at  a  reasona/de  price  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  tendency  of  everything  to  find  its  level.  If 
a  book  w;is  not  published  at  a  reasonal)le  rate,  no  one  would  buy 
it ;  and  knowing  that,  no  |)ioprietor  of  a  book  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  affix  a  price  which  wcudd  debar  the  public  from  the 


purchase  of  it. 
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any  other  labour,  and  he  regards  it  purely  as  lalfottr.  A  book  ot 
ten  sheets  is  worth  so  much,  one  of  fifteen  sheets  is  amply  paid 
for  by  so  much,  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  mode  of  reckoninjr  very  well 
suited  to  manual  labour,  but  not  equally  applicable  to  mental 
efforts.  A  celebrated  Italian  artist  was  once  asked  by  a  person 
in  a  coffee-house  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse  for  him ;  he  said, 
‘he  should  like  exceedingly  to  have  one  of  Ids  drawino^;’  the 
artist  sat  down,  and  in  five  minutes,  produced  a  beautiful  picture; 
he  asked  thirty  francs  for  it.  ‘  What!’  exclaimed  the  astonished 
amateur,  ‘  thirty  francs  for  that !  why,  it  has  not  taken  you  above 
‘  five  minutes  to  do  it.’  True ;  it  had  not  taken  more  than  five 
minutes  to  produce  that  particular  picture,  but  how  lonu;  had  it 
tiiken  to  acquire  the  skill  which  enabled  him  to  produce  it? 
Ou^ht  he  not  to  be  jiaid  for  that?  This  is  a  point  which  is 
often  overlooked  in  estimatino^  the  value  of  a  book.  If  an  author 
receives  a  thousand  jiounds  for  a  book  which  he  has  been  only 
six  months  in  wTitinj;,  it  is  considered  by  ii^norant  persons  an 
extravagant  sum;  but  how  much  study,  how  many  precious  years 
of  laborious  research  or  of  elaborate  culture  were  necessary  to  en;d)le 
him  to  write  it,  this  is  forgotten.  This  is  a  most  important  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  literary  labour,  ;uid  renders  it  often  very  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  isii  fair  remuneration.  The  notion  that  the  mere  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composition  is  a  criterion,  is  most  erroneous  and  ab¬ 
surd.  It  reminds  us  of  the  countryman  who  went  to  a  regular  dentist 
in  London  to  have  a  tooth  extracted  ;  the  dentist  performed  the 
operation  very  much  to  the  bumpkin’s  satisfaction  ;  the  tooth  was 
out  almost  before  he  knew  what  he  wiis  about ;  but  when  the 
dentist  informed  him  that  the  chariJ^e  was  half-a-^uinea,  he  de-  ‘ 
inurred,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Half-a-^uinea !  Why,  1  could  have 
‘  had  it  done  at  home  for  nine-pence,  and  been  dragi^ed  three 
‘  times  round  the  blacksmith’s  shop  into  the  bargain.’ 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated  by  these  observations,  that 
publishers  should  give  a  price  for  books  which  would  be  ruinous 
to  themselves,  or  that  they  should  forego,  still  less,  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of,  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay  of  ca}>iUil 
which  they  make  in  bringing  works  before  the  public ;  but  it  is 
meant  to  be  implied  that  abundant  argument  is  hereby  furnished, 
why,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  authors  sold 
their  copyright,  thvg  (the  authors)  should  have  the  chance  of  addi¬ 
tional  remuneration,  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
voluntary  hoimige  paid  by  tlie  public  to  literary  Uilent.  It  the  ft 
have  no  right  to  this  chance^  who  has  Surely,  not  A,  H,  C,  or 
D,  who  may  happen  to  be  able  to  scamp  up  an  edition  of  the  work 
tor  a  fortieth  of  the  original  price.  As  Mr.  Serjeant  'Faltourd 
observes,  ‘the  rare  instances  in  which  copyright  retiiins  \t< 

‘  value  beyond  twenty-eight  years,  are  those  in  which  the  author 
‘  had  most  merit ;  and,  perhaps,  received  an  inconsidertable  remu- 
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‘  neration,  tliouu^li  adequate  to  the  iinniediate  prospects  of  liis 
‘success.’ 

Mr.  Tejr^  is  vvtoji^  in  supposing  and  ar^uin^  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  the  end  proposed  by  the  law  of  copyrif^ht  is  public 
advantage,  and  not  individual  reward.  The  end  actually  and  legi¬ 
timately  proposed  by  tlie  law  of  copyright  is  individual  reward, 
and^  th€refore^;[n\h\\Q  advantiigo.  Is  it  an  advanUige  to  the  public, 
that  its  authors  should  be  worse  paid  than  its  mechanics?  Is  it  an 
advantage  to  the  public,  that  its  authors  should  be  supported  by 
common  charity  ?  Is  it  an  advanUige  to  the  public,  that  its  authors 
should  be  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  that  labour  which  if  directed  in 
another  and  inferior  channel,  would  have  furnished  a  competence 
for  their  families  ?  The  interest  of  authors  is  not  alien  from,  but 
one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  j)ublic.  The  object  of  a  copy¬ 
right  law  is,  to  secure  to  authors  their  right  in  that  property  of 
which  they  have  been  the  producers;  the  object  is  individual 
reward  ;  in  every  case,  it  is  the  author  whose  remuneration  is  legi¬ 
timately  contemplated  by  a  copyright  law. 

Mr.  Tegg  is  perfectly  right  in  saying,  that  when  Milton 
meditated  ‘  to  adorn  his  country  by  some  great  performance,* 
when  he  wrought  upon  it  with  the  divine  fervour  and  energy  of 
the  true  poet,  he  had  no  tlioughts  of  pecuniary  reward ;  and,  that, 
he  laboured  solely  under  the  poetic  impulse,  exalted  as  he  tells 
us,  with  the  pious  hope  ‘to  justify  tlie  ways  of  God  toman.* 
But  it  is  making  an  ungenerous  and  unjust  use  of  this  fact,  the 
glory  of  literature,  to  adduce  it  as  an  argument  against  literary 
property.  Was  Milton’s  right  in  his  great  work  as  a  property,* 
less  in  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  his  impulse  ?  Is  the  interest 
taken  in  the  composition  of  a  work,  or  the  exceeding  weight  of 
fame  which  it  is  expected  to  bring,  a  reason  against  high  pecuniary 
remuneration  ?  This  is  an  argument  which,  by  proving  loo 
much,  proves  nothing.  If  it  were  valid  to  show,  that  Milton  was 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  five  pounds  which  he  received  for 
the  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  it  would  as  well  prove,  that  he  would  have 
been  sufficiently  rewarded  without  money  at  all.  And  if  this  is 
true  of  authors,  with  how  much  more  force  might  it  be  pleaded 
against  the  clerical  and  the  medicjil  profession.  Because  a  sincere 
and  zealous  minister  receives  his  highest  reward  for  his  labours 
in  the  reformed  character  and  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
hearers;  or,  becjiuse,  the  honest  and  enlightened  physician 
sees  his  most  valued  remuneration  in  the  recovery  of  his  almost 
dying  friend,  is  this  a  reason  why  the  one  or  the  other  shoidd  go 
unpaid  ?  Should  it  not  rather  have  the  opposite  effect,  and  show 
that  by  how  much  the  higher  and  nobler  the  impulse,  by  so  much 
the  larger  should  be  the  reward  ?  The  common  sense  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  mankind  have  decided  the  question. 

The  booksellers  who  have  come  forward  on  this  occitsion,  seem 
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to  have  little  or  no  hi«;her  idea  of  literary  composition  than  of 
l»riekinakintr  or  paper-inakine^.  They  argue  as  if  it  were  lahoui 
of  the  same  kind,  to  be  valued  by  a  similar  sciile,  and  regulated  on 
the  same  principles.  They  say,  that  the  most  numerous  chtss  of 
literary  men  are  those  who  write  ‘  to  order  of  a  publisher^  (these 
are  the  words  of  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh),  and  that  the 
minority  are  those  who  write  from  tlie  influence  of  tlieir  own  fancy. 
It  may  be  so.  We  do  not  deny  it,  but  is  this  a  wholesome 
state  of  things?  Does  this  indicate  a  high  order  of  literature,  ora 
high-minded  feeling  in  literary  men  ?  The  bookselling  idea  of 
literary  men  is  of  literary  drudges,  writing  hacks,  book  making 
mechanics,  mere  jobbers,  to  be  worked  as  such,  and  their 
work  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  opera¬ 
tives?  That  there  are  such  men  we  do  not  deny;  that  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Talfourd's  measure  know  and  employ  such 
men,  we  do  not  deny';  and  further  we  do  not  deny  that  such 
men  may  be,  and  generally  are  rcspectible,  well-deserving 
men,  but  most  of  them  have  mistaken  their  profession. 
Many  of  them  have  been  absolutely  thrown  on  literature.  If 
all  the  authors  of  this  class  were  to  take  to  some  other  ])ro- 
fession,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  lose  much  sterling  litera¬ 
ture.  We  believe,  that  the  most  valuable  works  are  those  which 
are  written  without  any  prospect  of  publication,  which  fall  in 
the  wTiter’s  own  line  of  study,  or  favourite  pursuit.  For  our¬ 
selves,  w’e  can  siiy,  and  we  conceive  the  majority  of  literary  men 
will  respond  to  the  statement  of  our  own  experience,  that  that 
j>art  of  a  work  which  has  aft'orded  us  the  most  pleasure,  has  been 
that  which  we  have  written  by  the  voluntary  propension  of  our 
owai  minds,  from  a  pure  penchant  for  the  subject  before  it  had 
assumed  the  form  of  a  book,  and  before  the  plejisure  of  composi¬ 
tion  had  been  mixed  with  the  anticipations  of  ulterior  reward. 
We  have,  sometimes,  found  that  as  soon  as  we  had  conferred  with  a 
pid)lisher,  and  had  engaged  to  comj)lete  the  book,  it  became  almost 
a  task-work  instead  of  an  amusement,  it  lost  its  peculiar  charm,  \ve 
continued  as  by  compulsion,  what  we  had  begun  for  pleasure. 
As  soon  as  composition  becomes  compulsory  it  loses  its  genial 
tone,  it  is  up-hill  work,  it  lacks  that  pleasurable  and  self-re¬ 
warding  spontaneity  of  impulse  which  is  the  most  salutiiry  stimulus 
of  learning  and  of  genius.  Ear  be  it  from  us  to  speak  (pieru- 
lously  of  publishers.  W^e  hav'e  met  with  uniform  liberality.  W’e 
only  sUite  an  actual  feeling,  and  we  believe,  intelligent  publishers 
will  readily  appreciate  its  reality.  They  must  be  aware,  that 
whatever  may  be  //u7>  justice  or  generosity  in  pecuniary  pay¬ 
ment,  the  most  abiding  and  inalienable  remuncnition  of  authors 
who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  is  of  an  intellectual  nature,  and 
consists  in  the  self-moved  interest  they  have  themselves  Ulkeii  in 
the  composition ;  in  the  sitisfaction  they  have  derive<l  from  tlu‘ 
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solution  ot  some  dilliculty,  or  from  the  enucleation  of  some  valu- 
al)le  but  l)ctore-lii(l(len  truth,  or  from  some  happy  expression 
by  which  they  have  succeeded  in  pvino^  the  exact  transcript  of  a 
thouiijht.  The  desire  of  fame,  we  believe,  never  exists  ;is  an 
active  principle  in  authors,  a])art  from  these  spontiineous  and 
purely  intellectual  sources  of  reward.  Isocrates  is  sjud  to  Iiave 
shed  tears  on  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend.  It  is  s;nd,  that 
Robert  Hall  was  more  than  once  offered  £1000  if  he  would 
write  a  volume  of  sermons  for  publication,  and  refused  to  do  st>. 
He  could  not  have  done  it.  The  idea  of  the  price  would  Iiave 
haunted  him  in  every  line  he  wrote.  He  would  have  thouj>;ht, 
when  he  had  written  a  Jia^^e,  tliat  was  worth  so  much,  two  jiay^es  so 
much,  a  whole  sermon  so  much.  In  fact  he  could  not  ]irostitute  his 
intellect  to  such  pounds-shilliiiirs-and-pence  composition.  He  was 
not  incapable  of  receivin»>^  £1000  for  what  \\e  had  written,  but  he 
was  utterly  incajiable  of  writing  a  volumeyb/*  £1000.  I'hese  are 
two  things  widely  different.  How  would  the  finest  bursts  of 
elocpience  have  been  marred  by  the  thouglit  of  the  uncongeni¬ 
ality  of  the  rew^ard  to  the  labour  !  At  the  same  time,  no  man  w  ill 
be  paltry  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  sermons  had  been  written 
and  published,  he  w’as  not  entitled  to  regard  them  as  his  projierty, 
and,  iis  such,  to  receive  the  profits  arising  from  their  sale;  merely, 
beauise,  his  highest  impulse  was  of  a  nobler  nature. 

We  very  often  see  in  the  preface  to  a  book  the  expression  of 
some  such  sentiment  its  this,  that  the  author  has  been  amply 
rewarded  for  liis  labour  by  the  pleasure  lie  has  <lerived  from  the 
jirosecution  of  his  subject.  And  w  hoso  doubts  it,  is  a  stranger  to 
the  pleiisures  of  authorship.  Hut  as  we  said  before,  it  is  a  mean 
thing  in  an  opponent  of  literary  property,  to  use  this  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  high  pecuniary  remuneration  for  the  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  of  genius;  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  ‘tliey  make  an 
‘  ungenerous  use  of  the  very  nobleness  of  its  impulses,  and  show 
^liow^  little  they  have  profited  by  its  high  example.* 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  a  declaration  as  this — ‘  Authors 
‘  of  great  acquirements  and  talents  do  not  w’ant  the  stimulus  of 
‘  additiomd  pecuniary  encouragement :  those  of  the  highest  class 
‘  WTite  in  many  cases,  from  the  hope  of  fame  and  professional  dis- 
^  tinction,  but  know  also,  that  they  need  not  want  })ecuniary  remu- 
‘neration  ;  and  wdiat  advantiige  is  it  to  the  public  to  flog  on  the  in- 
‘  ferior  artists  T  (Mr.  T  egg’s  jiampldet,  p.  H).  This  passage  show’s 
a  totiil  misunderstanding  of  the  (piestion.  It  is  not  as  stimulus^ 
that  the  extension  of  the  copyright  is  regarded,  but  as  a  })art  ot 
that  bare  naked  justice  which  is  the  common  right  of  every  man. 
It  is  not  as  a  spur  to  genius,  that  the  extension  will  operate,  it  is 
not  as  a  favour  it  is  asked,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  it  is 
sought;  but  as  the  removal  of  a  feeling  of  injury,  a  wiping  out  ot 
the  monstrous  anomaly  sometimes  witnessed,  of  an  author  or  his 
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descendants  in  iwverty,  and  others  battening  on  the  protits  of  his 
labour,  Probitas  Uiudatur  et  alget. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  that  our  school 
treatises  are  chiefly  written  by  literary  men,  ‘  to  order  of  a  pub- 
‘  lisher.*  We  do  not  believe  that  one  good  school  book  in  twenty 
originates  in  this  way.  We  believe  that  the  best  school  books 
are  made  by  practical  teachers,  actually  and  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business  of  instruction.  We  believe  that  these  books  grow 
as  wants  are  felt  by  the  teacher;  and  that  they  are  generally 
written  with  a  primary  view  to  the  advantiige  of  the  writer’s  own 
pupils.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  a  good  school 
book  (except  in  one  or  two  inferior  departments)  can  be  made. 
Tlie  best  school-book  is  the  used-before-published  scliool-book. 
No  school-book  ought  to  be  j)ublished  before  it  has  been  used  and 
tried  and  experimented  on.  We  will  even  go  farther,  and  we 
shall  not  be  going  too  far,  we  believe,  when  we  say,  that  the 
best  books  in  all  departments  of  literature  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  written  by  persons  engiiged  in  regular  professional  or  other 
business,  that  they  have  been  written  as  the  iranip^a  of  active 
minds,  by  men  deriving  an  income,  on  which  they  rely,  either 
from  some  profession  or  business,  or  else  from  private  pro¬ 
perty.  'I'he  best  books  have  not  been  produced  by  those  who 
may  be  called  authors-by-profession ;  and  the  advice  of  all 
literary  men  for  the  benefit  of  authors,  and  for  the  good  of  litera¬ 
ture,  is  against  relying  on  authorship  as  a  profession  or  business. 
Kvery  one  remembers  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  saying,  that  ‘litera- 
<  ture  is  a  good  walking-stick,  but  a  bad  crutch,*  and  Cobbett’s 
jidvicc  is  in  the  same  spirit:  ‘  Stick  to  the  shop;  rely  upon  your 
‘mercantile,  or  mechanical,  or  professional  calling;  try  your 
‘strength  in  literature,  if  you  like;  but  rely  on  the  shop.’ 
Coleridge’s  remarks  lire  well  known,  but  are  too  good  not  to  be 
cpioted  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  ‘  A^rer,’  says  he,  ^  never 
‘  pursue  literature  as  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  one  extra- 
‘  ordinary  man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  iin 
‘  individual  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without  a  profession,  that 
‘is,  some  regular  employment,  which  docs  not  depend  on  the 
‘  will  of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  ciirried  on  so  far  mechani- 
‘  cally,  that  an  average  quantum  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual 
‘exertion  arc  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.’  The  fact  is, 
that  valuable  autliorship  is  too  expensive  a  thing  for  a  profession, 
it  requires  more  buoyancy  and  elasticity  and  free  scope  of  mind 
than  can  be  enjoyed  but  by  few  men,  when  the  means  of  living 
are  depending  on  the  composition.  High  authorship  requires, 
above  all,  a  mind  not  forced  or  hampered  by  necessity. 

The  most  valuable  works,  then,  we  siiy,  are  produced  by  men 
who  do  not  rely  on  those  works  for  their  living.  They  are  pro- 
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tiuced  by  men  on  whom  the  Scotch  threat  —  that  ‘  no  publisher 
‘would  ^ive  employment  to  a  writer,  unless  he  (the  publisher) 

‘  was  'to  be  registered  as  the  author  * — would  have  little  effect. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  with  all  books,  how  much  more  with 
school-books !  Every  teacher  who  teaches  with  zest,  and  enters  with 
a  genial  spirit  into  the  processes  of  instruction,  will  make  and  use 
his  own  plan  ;  he  will  find  wants,  and  if  he  possesses  the  time,  and 
the  talents,  and  the  industry,  he  will  probably  seek  to  supply 
them  ;  thus  good  working  school-books  are  made.  The  reason 
why  treatises  on  education  have  generally  been  so  vapid  and 
so  shallow  is,  that  they  have  so  often  been  written  by 
unprofessional  men,  by  men  who  have  not  known  and  have 
had  little  or  no  means  of  knowing^  what  education  is.  They  have 
written  from  the  study,  not  from  the  school-room.  After  all, 

‘  Knox’s  Essays  on  Education,’  the  actual  result  of  a  long  expe¬ 
rience,  conUiin  more  really  valuable  matter,  more  truth,  than  any 
ten  books  on  the  subject  which  have  been  published  since. 
And  the  reason  why  our  school-books  are  often  so  bad,  is  that 
they  are  not  written  by  teachers,  or  are  not  used  till  they  are 
j)rinted.  One  reason  why  so  much  rubbish  is  written  is,  that 
multitudes  of  persons  write,  not  because  they  have  something  to 
write,  but  because  they  have  to  write  something — two  things 
widely  different. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  and  most  palpable  fallacies  which 
have  been  broached  on  this  subject  is  in  the  words  of  Messrs. 
Chambers,  that  ‘books  are  ideas  in  print;  but  that  these  ideas, 

‘  however  much  improved  and  embellished  by  genius,  are  after  all 
‘only  common  property.’  Ideas  in  print!  We  should  like  to  be 
informed,  how  ideas  are  printed,  by  what  process  a  notion  is 
stereotyped,  or  a  thought  lithographed.  Can  it  really  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  .who  have  used  this  argument,  that 
they  have  passed  over  one  step,  and  that  the  most  important 
of  all.  Books  are  words  in  print,  not  ideas.  Copyright 
belongs  not  to  ideas  alone,  but  words'expressing  ideas.  Now 
this  IS  a  most  material  consideration,  and,  at  once,  show^ 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  patent  and  a  copyright.  Two  men 
without  any  communication  whatever,  by  merely  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  existing  state  of  science,  which  seems  often  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  scatter  germs  of  kindred  thought  simulta¬ 
neously  in  different  minds,  two  such  men,  working  on  the  same 
subject,  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  might  very  possibly 
hit  on  the  same  development  of  a  scientific  principle,  and  be  led 
to  the  construction  of  a  machine  on  the  same  plan,  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  that  two  men  without  communication  should  adopt 
the  same  ideas  and  the  same  modes  of  expression,  for  any  number 
of  sentences  together.  Is  not  possible.  It  is  not  a  conceivable 
case,  that  an  author  in  Cornwall  and  an  author  in  Edinburgh, 
VOL,  in. 
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should  independently  write  the  same  words.  And  to  siiy  that  tlie 
ideas  of  A  expressed  in  ^iven  words  are  public  property,  because, 
B  ini^ht  have  expressed  the  same  ideas  in  other  words,  is  no 
argument  at  all. 

W'e  wonder  that  these  opponents  have  not  contended  that,  be- 
cjiuse  all  Eiii^lish  books  are  composed  of  the  twenty-four  letters 
and  the  nine  tiu^ures,  which  are  public  property,  there  should  be 
no  copyright  at  all.  The  very  same  arguments  which  would 
show  that  a  copyright  should  cease  after  a  few  years,  would  show 
that  there  should  be  none  at  all ;  M’hich  would  be  palpably  unjust 
and  absurd.  ‘  Every  book,*  say  the  iNIessrs.  Chambers,  ‘  issued 
‘  to  the  world  has  been  written  in  virtue  of  the  author  drawinti^ 
‘on  the  common  literature  of  the  country  for  assisUince.  He 
‘  could  not  have  written,  had  he  not  been  indebted  to  public  in- 
‘  stitutions,  public  libraries,  and  to  out-of-cop yrii^ht  bo(>ks.  The 
‘  whole  intellect  of  society  is  but  a  result  of  the  free  circuhition  of 
‘  literature.’  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  argument  would  be  as 
applicable  to  any  other  species  of  property  as  to  books?  How 
could  a  man  build  a  house  if  he  had  not  drawn  on  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  past  ?  Is  that  a  reason  why  he  should  be 
robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour  ?  Because  Robert  Hall  formed 
his  style,  and  refined  his  mind,  by  the  study  of  the  greatest 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  had  he  therefore  no  claim  to  con¬ 
sider  jis  his  own  those  matchless  com])ositions  in  which  he  hiis 
embodied  our  idea  of  all  that  is  j)olished  and  graceful  in  lan¬ 
guage  ?  Because  Charles  Lamb  studied  Beaumont  and  Elctcher, 
were  not  his  wiitings  his  tuvn  productions?  and  were  not  his 
own  ])roductions  his  own  j)roperty  ?  Beaiuse  Byron  adopted 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  was  not  the  Childe  Harold  the  ])roperty  of 
the  writer  ?  \\"e  have  heard  of  an  old  gentleman,  in  a  town  in 

the  West  of  England,  who  used  frecjuently  to  amuse  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  leisure  by  walking  into  the  fish-market  and  seeing  what  wjis 
to  be  seen.  On  inquiring,  and  being  told  the  price  of  a  fish,  he 
would  express  a  feigned  astonishment,  and  wonder  how  they 
could  have  the  face  to  ask  so  much  for  the  fisli.  ‘  I'he  fish,’  he 
would  say  to  the  seller,  ‘is  as  much  mine  as  yours  ;  I  have  no  ob- 
‘  jection  to  give  you  a  trifle  for  catching  it.’  This  is  the  argument 
of  tlie  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  objections  of  the  booksellers  are  of  a  strangely  contradic¬ 
tory  character.  They  wish  to  show  that  authors  will  not  be 
benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  copyright,  that  they  will  get 
nothing  by  it.  Yet  in  the  same  breatli  they  siiy,  that  they  (the  book¬ 
sellers)  will  be  injured.  They  say  that  books  for  the  most  part 
are  not  worth  any  thing  after  thirty  years!  then  why  do  they  want 
to  retain  them  after  that  time  ?  If  copyrights  arc  so  valueless  as 
they  pretend,  why  are  they  so  anxious  to  hold  them  ?  If  authors 
are  sufficiently  paid  now,  and  would  not  be  better  satisfied  with 
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possessing  their  own  property  than  with  being  robbed  of  it,  why 
do  not  authors  say  so  ?  If  it  be  true  that  in  purcliasing  a  work 
booksellers  would  in  the  vast  majority  of  cises  give  no  more  for 
a  copyright  of  sixty  years,  than  for  one  of  thirty  years,  it  follows 
that  they  would  give  as  miich  for  one  of  thirty  years  as  for  one  of 
sixty  years,  and  authors  would  sell  their  copyrights  for  thirty 
years.  Allowing  full  force  to  their  assertion  that  so  few  books 
pay  the  expenses  of  publication,  we  cannot  admit  that  wo  books 
arc  profitable.  Well,  in  those  instances,  be  they  twenty,  or  be 
they  200  in  a  year,  authors  would  have  the  benefit.  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  because  the  copyright  of  forty-nine  books  in  fifty  is 
worth  nothing  after  thirty  years,  therefore  the  remaining  one  is 
worth  nothing  ^  Are  we  to  be  told  that  because  only  one  book 
in  a  hundred  is  profitable,  therefore  none  are  profiUible  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  argument  brought  forward,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all.  If  all  they  intend  to  convey  is,  that  there  would 
still  be  many  authors  who  would  not  find  their  copyrights  valu¬ 
able  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  we  say,  no  one  ever  supposed  that  it 
would  be  otherwise.  But  if  they  mean  to  insinuate  that  7io 
authors  would  find  their  copyrights  valuable  after  that  time,  we 
deny  it.  And  yet  if  they  do  not  mean  this,  their  argument  is 
worthless. 

TJie  retrospective  part  of  Mr.  Talfourd’s  Bill,  which  proposes 
that  the  copyrights  in  books  already  assigned,  shall,  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  twenty-eight  years,  return  to  the  representative 
of  the  author  for  the  sixty  years,  or  the  remainder  of  that  time 
from  his  death,  has  been  objected  to  by  some  who  are  favourable 
to  the  general  tenour  of  the  Bill.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
injustice  in  this  provision,  because,  as  Mr.  Talfourd  observes, 
the  assignee  is  entitled  in  justice  only  to  that  for  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  and  paid.  He  bargained  oidy  for  a  twenty-eight  years 
term  at  the  outside,  and  therefore  he  can  have  no  elaim  beyond 
that  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd’s  speech  is  an  eloquent  and  unanswer¬ 
able  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  proposed  measure,  'flirec 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  have  expressed  their  opinions  on  it,  and  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  its  object.  We  know  not  how  we  can  conclude 
our  observations  better  than  by  quoting  the  learned  Serjeant’s 
splendid  panegyric  on  Wordsworth.  After  speaking  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  adantiitioii  of  the  present  law  to  encourage  light  and  frivolous 
works,  but  its  palpable  insufficiency  for  the  claims  of  a  high  and 
enduring  literature,  he  says — 

‘  lA't  us  suppose  an  author  of  true  original  genius,  disgusted  with 
the  inane  phraseology  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  poetry,  and  de¬ 
voting  himself  from  youth  to  its  service,  disdaining  the  gauds  which 
attract  the  careless  and  unskilled  in  the  moving  accidents  of  fortune — 

3  (  2 
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not  soekinj?  to  triumph  in  the  tempest  of  the  passitms,  hut  in  the 
serenity  which  lies  above  them — whose  works  shall  he  scoffed  at — 
whose  name  made  a  bye-word — and  yet  who  shall  persevere  in  his  hij^h 
and  holy  course,  gradually  impressinji  thoughtful  minds  with  the  sense 
of  truth  made  visible  in  the  severest  forms  of  beauty,  until  he  shall 
create  the  taste  by  which  he  shall  be  appreciated — influence,  one  after 
another,  the  master-spirits  of  the  age — be  felt  pervading  every  ])art  of 
the  national  literature,  softening,  raising,  and  enriching  it ;  and  when 
at  last  he  shall  find  his  confidence  in  his  own  aspirations  justified,  and 
the  name  which  once  was  the  scorn  admitted  t(>  be  the  glory  of  his 
aire — he  shall  look  forward  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  as  the 
event  which  shall  consecrate  his  fame  and  deprive  his  children  of  the 
opening  harvest  he  is  beginning  to  reap.  As  soon  as  his  copyright  be¬ 
comes  valuable  it  is  gone  !  This  is  no  ordinary  case.  I  refer  to  one 
who,  '  in  this  setting  part  of  time,’  has  opened  a  vein  of  the  deepest 
sentiment  and  thought  unknown — who  has  supplied  the  noblest  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  freezing  effects  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age — who, 
while  he  has  detected  that  poetry  which  is  the  essence  of  the  greatest 
things,  has  cast  a  glory  around  the  lowliest  conditions  (»f  humanity, 
and  traced  out  the  subtle  links,  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the 
highest — of  one  whose  name  will  now  find  an  echo,  not  only  in  the 
heart  of  the  secluded  student,  but  in  that  of  the  busiest  of  those  who 
are  fevered  by  political  controversy — of  William  Wordsworth.  Ought 
we  not  to  re(|uite  such  a  poet  in  some  degree  for  the  injustice  of  our 
b(»yh(KKl?  For  those  works,  which  are  now  insensibly  quoted  by  our 
most  ])opular  writers,  the  spirit  of  which  now  mingles  with  our  intel¬ 
lectual  atmosphere,  he  has  probably  not  received  through  the  long  life 
he  has  devoted  to  his  art,  until  lately,  as  much  as  the  same  labour, 
with  moderate  talent,  might  justly  ])roduce  in  a  single  year.  Shall  the 
law,  whose  term  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  his  scorners,  now  afford 
him  no  protection  because  he  has  out-lasted  their  scoffs,  because  his 
fame  has  been  fostered  amidst  the  storms,  and  is  now  the  growth,  of 
years  ?  ’ — p.  13. 


Art,  VI.  1.  Acts  of  Congress,  1834. 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  By  Samuel  G. 
Drake.  Boston:  8vo.  Seventh  Edition.  18if7- 

3.  Slate  l*apers,  Indians,  Washington  :  2  vols.  f(»lio,  1832 — 1334. 

4.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington, 

r>.  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Security  and  Protection  o  f  the  Emigrant  and 
other  Indians  BV.v/  of  the  States  of  Jllissouri  and  Arkaiisas. 
Washington.  December,  1837- 


^T^HE  attempts  which  are  making  to  protect  and  elevate  the 
coloured  races,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  tlie  age ;  and  the  good  spirit,  which  prompts  these  attempts 
both  in  favour  of  the  ^ave,  and  of  the  free  aboriginal  iidiabitants 
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lit  the  colonies,  not  only  iminiiests  itself  |Hmerfully  in  En^huid, 
hut  is  sensibly  influencing  countries  heretotore  the  alinost  hopeless 
scenes  ol  op|)ression  to  both.  In  Britain  public  opinion 
is  nearly  settled  in  a  way  not  to  be  inisnnderstood  by  the 
most  careless,  and  with  claims  that  admit  of  no  compromise ; — 
f/seirliere  the  prosj)ect  of  comiiiir  chanj^e — in  this  ^reat  chaj)ter 
ot  human  relations  is  in  a  hi^h  decree  eheerinir,  and  cliiefly  so 
to  those  who  estimate  best  the  means  indispensable  for  eflk*ct- 
ing  wliat  still  remains  to  be  aceomj)lished  for  the  colored 
race.  Improvement  in  ])olicy  is  promised  even  amon^  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  whose  early  prosperity  in  new  countries,  only  the  more 
fatidly  generated  a  proportionate  decree  of  corruption  ;  and  whose 
later  mischievous  policy  alone  it  was,  that  ruined  their  once  splen¬ 
did  colonial  empire  aloni^  ten  thousand  leaii^ues  of  coast,  and  in  the 
heart  ot  three  continents.  An  able  Portuguese  minister  has 
already  induced  his  youn^  sovereiij^n  to  pledire  herself  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  this  evil  policy ;  and  n*vertinii^  with  just  pride 
to  periods  when  better  principles  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  he  has  entered  upon  a  new  colonial  career,  as  vi<ijorously 
as  the  perplexed  stiite  of  affairs  at  home  ])ermits.* 

But  it  is  the  j)artially ‘ijood  cflbrt,  making  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  in  reu^ard  to  one  race  of  coloured 


people,  f/ic  Indians^  that  we  intend,  especially,  to  examine  in 
the  present  article.  \V  ithout  underratinir  the  enormous  evil  done 
them  by  the  American  citizens,  in  common  with  all  other  white 
peo|)le  who  liave  colonized  the  New  World,  our  object  will  be 
to  exj)lain  the  t^i^antic  measures  actually  in  pro<(ress  for  the  })ur- 
pose  of  forming  a  civilized  people — out  of  l)roken  tribes,  in  the 
Indian  territory  of  the  United  Suites  in  the  west.  'I'he  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  sclieine  may  be  estimated  by  its  money  cost,  which 
is  more  than  one  million  sterling  annually,  expended  in  carryini^ 
it  into  ertcct.  Durinii^  upwards  of  fourteen  years  past,  some  ot  the 
ablest  statesmen  in  America  have  laboured  ejirnestly  to  establish 
its  |>i  inciple  and  work  out  its  detiiils. 

Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  United  States,  the  new 
system  is  connected  (althou<(h,  not  necessarily),  with  the  frightful 
princijde  of  ki:m()VIN(;  1  many  thousands  of  the  Indijinsfrom  their 
ancient  homes ;  and  if  the  necessity  that  is  ])leaded  tor  this  step 
is  traceable  to  two  centuries’  abuses  j)ermitted  by  Kurland  in  her 


*  Uya  decree  of  the  TJlh  of  Deceinljcr,  lUJU;,  tlic  Queen  of  Portujral  ap- 
]>o’mts*  a  eonniiission  for  the  n  fonn  of  the  administration  of  the  colonies. 
'I’his  reforie.  was  benfun  by  the  Cortes  of  lB2t».  The  minister  Viscount  Itan- 
ileisa  Sa,  who  c»)unLersi^ned  the  new  decree,  juiblibhed  in  llWl  an  excellent 
paper  on  tlie  sul>jt  ct. 

f  Our  (»\vu  ‘jovermiu  iit  lias  sanctioned  the  rvDinral  prlnci]>le  in  its  wor^t 
extent  in  Van  I  airman’s  l.and,  ami  in  (Canada.  In  the  latter  cohmy  witliin 
two  years,  it  has  been  applied  in  the  most  scandalous  manner. 
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Indian  administration,  it  «iiinot  be  denied,  tliat  to  tlie  American 
people  now,  as  to  the  British  colonists  in  former  days,  nnistiustlv 
l.e  i,n,,ut..l  a  large  share  ef  the  fhult.  But  as  the  A.nerl^n 
government,  with  its  independence,  received  from  Great  ]{ri 
tain  all  its  Indian  relations'  embittered  by  those  7userof  tu^ 
wntiiries,  the  Indian  administration  of  the  old  colonies  must  share 

largely  in  the  reproach  often  levelled  too  exclusively  a-rainst  their 
successors.  ^  ^ 

Jk'fore  the  war  of  independence,  the  conduct  of  the  Kntrlish 
towards  the  Indians  iif  North  America,  resembled  that  of  all 
Luropeans  to  the  natives  of  other  barbarous  countries.  The  home 
government,  whilst  professing  a  wish  to  protect  and  civilize 
thein,  acted  in  utter  disregard  of  its  profession.  The  colonial  laws 
rendered  the  defence  of  their  rights,  and  the  redress  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  grievances,  imiiossible.  'I’heir  possessions  were  intruded 
upon  without  ceasing.  Our  most  vicious  propensities  were 
transferred  to  them  without  check.  Our  diseases  were  intro¬ 
duced  tunong  them  without  an  attempt  at  prevention,  or  cure,— 
M  It  lout  the  slightest  aid  to  their  lu'lplessncss  agiinst  the  fatal 
visitation.  Ihe  benevolent  efforts  of  sincere  friends  to  innirove 
t  Kin  (‘ffiirts  that  were  almost  always  met  by  correspondimr  ad- 
vanee  on  their  parts  in  the  slow  march  of  civilization — were  often 
misdirected,  and  always  on  too  small  a  srale.  These  errors  of  friends 
have  not  been  enough  considered  as  they  should  be,  aloii.r  with 
the  ordinarv  reproaches  rightly  cast  ‘on  those  who  ”  have 
either  neglected  or  outraged  the  Indians.  And  they  are  the  more 
imjiortant,  as  at  present,  both  in  the  Dnitcd  Suites,  and  in  this 
country  many  friends  of  the  same  cause  are  falling  into  the  same 
errors.  William  IViiii,  an  incomparable  man  for  his  time, 
whom  puny  cavillers  will  attack  in  vain,— tolerant,  courteous, 
kind,  and  substantially  just,— even  W  illiam  Penn  neglected  the 
most  important  guarantees  for  his  jioor  people,  who  were,  at  last, 
•iriven  from  the  lands  which  gave  liis  descendants  iiriiicely 
revenues;  and  those  descendants  were  enabled  by  his  neglect  iif 
jiropcr  guarantees  to  enjoy  those  revenues  almost  iniburthencd  by 
every  charge  that  ought  to  have  been  jierpetual  in  favour  of  the 
aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil.  'I'hey  could  get  no  justice  in  his 
courts;  for  they  were  not  admissible  as  witnesses,  although  this 
w.isa  griei'ance  of  which  the  members  of  his  own  sect  obtained 
the  abolition  for  themselves  in  Peiinsylvaiiia.  Nor  did  he  estab- 
iisli  a  single  suitable  ineans  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
eil  ler  mor;d,  or  social,  so  that  they  might  bear  the  change  of  all 
a  )out  them,  ;md  gnidiudly  become  their  own  protectors.  The  ad- 
mir.i  >1  missionaries  too,  I'.lliot,  and  Mtiyhew,  although  as  eflicient 
III  their  most  important  calling  as  any  <if  their  fellows  of  any  iige, 
oi  iinintr),  (  into  eipially  faUd  mistakes, — holding  that  the  im¬ 
proving  Indians  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  (.'on- 
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sequeiitlvj  as  tlicy  did  not  learn  gradually  to  cope  with  civilized 
man  in  his  early  advances,  they  were  altojrother  inciipahlc  of 
resistinn^  his  overwhelniinjr  proiijress,  and  therefore  were  destroyed 
by  the  contact  from  which  no  human  power  can  entirely  shelter 
them.  Somethimj^  like  this  error  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Jesuits*  mission  in  Para^^nay,  and,  in  onr  own  times,  there  is 
a  tendency  we  fear  arnoni^  some  Kui^lish  missionaries  to  fall  into 
it. 

Hishop  Berkeley  wasted  hisj^reat  powers  in  one  v;tst  nndert'ikinc^ 
for  the  benetit  ot  the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  his  easy  faith 
in  a  icovernment  that  deluded  him  by  half  a  dozen  years  of  false 
promises  and  evasions,  and  then  left  him  for  as  many  more  years  to 
struf^i^le  a<i^)inst  the  pecuniary  dillicnlties  to  which  they  exposed 
him.  The  minister,  ^\alpole,  who  had  consented  to  llerkeley*s 
t)lan  tor  imj>rovinir  the  Indians,  excused  himself,  by  saying,  ‘that 
he  should  not  have  ac(]niesced  in  it,  if  not  convinced  that  par¬ 
liament  would  refuse  its  support.*  Berkeley  erred  too,  in  con- 
sideriiiir  that  literary  education  alone  would  civilize  a  barbarous 
people. 

Other  eminent  individuals  devoted  i^eat  zeal  and  j^reat 
talents  to  the  im|)rovement  of  the  Indians  before  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States ;  but  upon  no  system  that  fairly  met 
the  many  dilHcnlties  of  the  case.  It  was,  also,  in  those  days,  a 
threat  obstacle  to  the  civilization  of  the  native  tribes,  that  the 
contiictiriir  politics  of  the  French  and  Enji^lish,  prompted  both  to 
excite  these  tribes  to  tike  part  in  wars  which  involved  no  in¬ 
terests  of  their  own,  aii^ii^ravateil  all  their  mischievous  ]>;Lssions, 
and  snidv  them  in  the  melancholy  degradation,  with  rare  intervals 
of  excitement. 

The  result  is  too  well  known.  The  whole  range  of  the 
eastern  colonies  from  Massachns(*ts  to  (leorgia,  was  stripped  of 
its  mnititndinous  tribes  seventy  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  scattered  remnants,  which  had  marvellously  withstood  our 
blood-honnds,  onr  gunpowder,  onr  ardent  spirits,  onr  diseases, 
and  our  frauds,  to  prove  how  difficult  of  accomplishment  is  the  cruel 
work  of  destroying  human  beings. 

Yet  do  we  hear  every  day  of  these  tribes,  ‘  meltiny  away  like 
snow  before  the  sun;'  and  otlier  more  material  metaphors;  as 
if  the  suffering, — the  mortal  suffering  of  body  and  mind  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  these  poor  creatures  were  not  the  essence  of 
the  frightful  operation.  Historical  detiiilsthat  may  siifely  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  rigorous  scrutiny,  prove  too  that  all  degrees  of  improve¬ 
ment  were  attained  by  Indians  long  before  the  independence  ot 
the  old  colonies;  and  an  able  sUitesman  of  the  revolution,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  of  its  generals,  Knox,  then  declared,  that 
it  w'as  ‘more  convenient  than  just,*  to  deny  their  capability  of 
civilization. 
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W’fishingtoii,  wlien  employed  as  a  eoloiiial  officer,  before  the 
war,  laid  exhd)ited  sound  and  benevolent  views  in  regard  to  them- 
am  iis  I  '■e'sident  of  the  I  nited  States,  he  strug<rled  hard  to  over¬ 
come  the  difhculties  cjf  the  whole  (piestion.  He  earnestly  an- 
‘'•juufs  I"  order  to  eonvince  them  of  the  a<lvatita»-es 
of  civi  uation,  without  shariiifr  which,  said  ho  to  them,  in  a  solemn 
conned  ponr  Jale  is  .scaled,  ami  ,jonr  people  will  .sink  mi.seralda 
before  the  wl, tie  men.  He  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mora- 
vian  Missionaries,  in  lavin-  the  fonmlation  of  the  improvement 
(  the  Creeks  am  Cherokees.  lint  the  old  systems  .If  tradiim, 
althoujrh  modified,  were  not  placed  on  a  satisfhetory  footiim;  and 

or  to  redres.s  Indian 

},ric\.imes,  u!Ls  devised  loiifr  after  the  time  of  W  iLshinirton.  The 
administration  of  law  continued  to  be  what  it  is  still,  a  means  of 
sheltering  tlm  oppressor,  and  of  overwhelming  the  oppressed. 
One  defect  of  the  law  itself  has  been  already  noticed,  jiamely  the 
meonipetency  of  Indian  witnesses,  who  eannot  tak.; Mths!  Its 
importance  is  ..bvions ;  and  the  following  passage,  from  a  book 

ha  this  cruel  ruk  of  a  bigotted  code  is  not  only  in  forc.>,  bn't 
that  It  IS  used  III  the  most  -Machiaveliiin  manner,  in  order 
to  strip  the  Indians  of  their  lands.  The  case  occurred  in  1H;H,  the 
year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Florida  war,  which  is  still 
raging  with  a  <h•gree  of  obstimicy  that  is  sniiiciently  explained  by 

s  111*^11  author  as  will 

s  um  the  causes  of  the  war,  ami  some  working  of  the  remoral 

.  jstiin,  which  IS  the  had  part  of  the  great  scheme  that  is  the  snb- 
joct  (>1  our  article. 

I  he  length  of  this  and  other  extracts  will  be  exensed,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  rareness  of  the  books  and  doeunients  ..noted 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  a  race  of  men  m.w  standimr 
Oil  tlie  brink  between  lite  and  death. 

•  Wl.en  we  are  told,’  says  o.ir  author,  ‘  tl.at  at  such  a  time,  ami  such 
a  place  commissiouers  of  the  Ihiited  .States  governmeut  met  a  deleoa. 

on  of  the  priiicipal  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Imliaus,  ami  made  a  treaU- 
the  articles  of  which  ivere  satisfactory  to  the  Imliaus,  two  or  three 
queries  present  themselves  for  soh.tiou  ;  as,  by  what  means  have  the 
.hufs  been  got  together  .>  what  other  chiefs  ami  principal  men  arothere 

‘  to  etfect  their  object,  commissioners  have  .souie. 

1  ino  llu  T  '■"."•‘"‘‘"‘able  means  to  obtain  it;  especiallv  in  enconr- 

...rt  ot'  l  •  1  l"'  ‘-""sented  to  relimpiish  bv  far  the  better 

I  •  rt  ,  t  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,— a  ipiarter 
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c'onsistiiij;  for  the  most  part  of’  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description, 
and  tenninatinj;  towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable 
marshes.  W  lien  the  time  came  for  the  execution  of  the  trinity,  old 
Neha  iMathla,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  thoniiht  it  savored  too  much  of  the 
cunninj;  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man,  and  summoned  his  warriors  to 
resist  it.  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  chief  ma¬ 
gistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council,  dep(»sed  the 
war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies.  The 
Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old 
Neha  iMathla  retired  to  the  (Greeks,  by  whom  he  was  raiseil  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  chief. 

‘  The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Semi¬ 
noles,  is  the  treaty  of  Payne’s,  Landing.  Of  this  affair  I  am  able  to 
sjieak  in  the  language  of  the  jirincipal  agent  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
whites.  J'he  individual  to  wliom  I  nd'er.  General  Wilev  Thompson, 
will  be  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  from  the  melancholy  fate  which 
he  met  in  the  ]irogress  of  this  war. 

‘  I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie 
(Veek  ;  but,  before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  l*ayne*s  Land¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The 
Indians  who  consented  to  that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  ‘to  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  Tinted  States,  to  give  np  their  possessions, 
and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries  in  the  territ<»ry,  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  tluin  fifteen  miles  to  the  sea 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  which  they  might  be 
subjected  by  their  removal,  tlie  government  agrt*ed  to  make  liberal  <!o. 
nations,  also  to  jirovide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  iVc.,  and  pay 
an  annuity  of  'lOOO  dollars  for  twenty  years;  besiiles  which,  there  were 
])resents  of  corn,  meat,  iS:c.,  <lVC.  It  was  reipiired  of  the  Indians  that 
they  should  jirevent  absconding  slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them, 
and  they  were  to  use  all  pn»j)er  exertions  to  a])j)rehend  and  deliver  the 
same  to  their  proper  ow  ners.’ 

‘  Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  w  hich  existed 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  so  well  satistied  with  its  ])rovisions,  ‘that  they  had  a  danse  i*x- 
])ressly  inserted,  by  w’hich  the  United  States  agent,  Major  (bid.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  and  the  interpreter,  Uichards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile 
square,  in  fee  simjile,  as  a  mark  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  these 
officers  of  the  government.’ 

‘  Hefore  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded 
upon,  and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  shwv  in  the  tlelivery  of 
the  runaway  negroes.’  (Jamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  ami 
difficulties  followed,  in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length 
it  w  as  determined  that  the  Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  <»ther,  got 
out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of  Payne’s  Landing  was  got  up  f(»r  this 
object. 

‘  Accordinglv,  in  18IV2,  on  the  Dth  of  IMay,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
*  on  Ocklawaha  Fiver,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  Payne’s 
Landing,  by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  |M>sHeKsions  in 
h'lorida,  and  emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  C’rceks,  w'est  of  tin* 
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Mississippi  ;  in  consideration  of  whicli  the  j^overnment  was  to  pay 
iri,d(K>  dfdlarS)  on  their  arrival  at  their  new  home  ;  and  give  to  each  of 
tlie  u-arriors*  women  and  children,  one  blanket  and  one  hcnnespun 
froc*k.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take  place  within  three 
years  after  the  ratification.’ 

*  What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating 
that  the  Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and 
horses,  jirevious  to  their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  its  agents  to  sprrulate  in  stack  ;  or  ])erhaps  the  mode  bv 
which  the  Indians  were  to  be  transported,  would  not  admit  of  their 
being  trans]>orted  with  them.  Be  this  as  it  might,  we  shall  see  that 
this  stock  affair  was  among  the  beginning  <if  the  sjiarks  (»f  war. 

‘  It  appears  that  between  lbil2  and  18‘14,  it  had  becMmie  very  appa¬ 
rent  that  no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians  ;  and  it  was  equally 
apparent  that  those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were 
not  the  first  peojile  in  it, — and,  consequently,  a  difliculty  would  ensue, 
let  the  matter  be  urged  when  it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the 
government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he  (whether  with  advice  or  without, 

I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a  talk  with  some  of  the  real 
head  men  of  the  nation,  u])on  the  subject  of  removal,  Avhich  he  effected 
about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  exjiired,  nainelv,  in  the  fall  of 
18;i4. 

‘  Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  ])lace  of  Neamathla, 
by  (iovernor  Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  (d'  the  nation,  for  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Alississip])i. 
The  name  of  the  chief  executed  u])on  this  account  was  Hicks.  To 
him  succeeded  one  named  C’harles,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Gharles  Omathla,  and  he  shared  the  same  fate  not  hmg  after.  Nine 
warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he  insisted  upon  a 
removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart !  No  more  doubtful 
characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named 
Fiouis,  well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

‘  In  the  council  which  General  Thompsmi  got  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  ap{)eared  Osceola,  and 
several  other  distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  King, 
and  was  (»pened  by  (Jen.  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein 
he  endeavoured  to  c«)nvict  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  re¬ 
moval  ;  urging,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  ])roperty,  required  it ;  and  requested  their  answer  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  discAnirse,  which  he  presented  in  form  of  propositions.  '  The 
Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the  subject,  when  the  pre¬ 
sent  young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  ( Powell)  [[Osceola]  addressed  the 
council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  said  that  any 
one  who  should  dare  to  rec/ommend  it  should  be  looked  up<»n  :is  an 
enemy,  and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in 
his  manner  so  impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the 
council  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be 
resisted.  H  hen  this  u  as  made  knoivn  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long 
and  cloqnent  harangue,  setting  forth  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them 
if  they  were  subjected  to  the  lairs  of  the  pale  faces,  where  a  red  mans 
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word  would  not  be  taken  ;  that  the  wJiiu*s  uii^lit  make  faUe  charges 
against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negnu’s,  horses,  lands,  6cc. 
All  this  time  Osceehi  was  sittiiiij  by,  be^jjinij  the  chiefs  to  remaiu  rtrm.*  * 
—  Drakes  Indians  of  North  Anwrica,  Hook  IV.,  Chan.  VIII.,  nn. 
70--72. 

rho  treaty  was,  however,  at  length  t^ot  from  the  Indians ; 
and  the  war  thus  provoked  is  unhesitatingly  declared  by 
the  American  author,  as  it  has  been  denounced  even  in  Con- 
irress,  to  be  unjust.  The  agent,  Ciencral  Thompson,  fell 
in  it — shot  by  fifteen  bullets.  Osceola  has  since  died;  a 
prisoner,  taken  under  circumstances  which  have  been  harshly 
cliaracterized.  Five  Oenerals  of  the  Tinted  States  have  been 
baffled  in  successiv'e  campaigns  in  this  Seminole  country ;  the 
war  has  already  cost  four  millions  sterling,  with  hundreds  of 
white  men’s  lives;  and  the  last  intelligence  from  America  is,  that 
the  present  commander  has  urgently  recommended  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  let  these  poor  people  remain  in 
their  ‘pine  barrens,’  and  pestilential  swamjis,  which  they  now 
iiold  against  an  army  of  8000  men. 

'I'he  scheme,  which  such  a  termination  of  this  particular  con¬ 
test,  and  a  few  others  like  it,  would  little  impede,  aims  in  its  better 
part,  at  establishing  a  system  that  shall  abolish  the  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions  of  these  unhap))y  conflicts.  The  character  of  the  scheme 
itself  may  be  collected  from  the  details  contained  in  the  following 
abridgment  of  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1830. 


‘  'file  Act  of  Congress,  of  May  28,  1830,  ])rovi(le(l  for  an  exchange 
of  lainls  with  the  Indians  residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories 


east  of  the  ^lississippi,  and  f<>r  their  removal  IkwoiuI  that  river.  It 
anthori/A'd  the  President  ‘  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with 


which  the  exchaiiire  is  made,  that  the  Ibiited  States  will  for  ever  secure 
and  guarantee  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  the  country  so  ex- 
chamred  with  them.’  It  further  authori/A’d  him  ‘to  cause  such  tribe 
or  nation  t(>  be  protected  at  their  new  residence,  against  all  interru]»- 
tion  or  disturbance  from  anv  other  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians,  or  from 


any  other  peison  or  persons  whatever.’  It  also  empowered  him  to  ex¬ 
ercise  over  them  ‘  the  same  sujierintendence  and  care,'  that  he  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  before  their  removal. 


‘  Anterior  to  the  piussage  of  this  Act,  which  devolvt^l  upon  the 
Kxecutive  these  high  duties  to  the  Indian  tribes,  the  necessity  of  siune 
form  of  government  had  l>een  distinctly  recogni/Asl.  Stipulations  were 
made  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  ami  Choctaws,  for  their  reimwal 


and  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1817  and  1820.  In  1821, 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  ])ointed  to 
the  vast  extent  of  country  ‘  between  the  limits  of  our  present  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  Ibicky  Mountains  and  Mexico,’  as  a  region  to 
which  the  Indians  ‘  might  be  invited,  with  inducements  which  might 
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Ik*  successful.  ‘  It  is  thought,’  he  uhserved,  ‘if  that  territory  should  he 
divided  into  districts,  by  previous  ajj^reeinent  with  the  tribes  now  resid- 
int»  there,  and  civil  jjovefiiinents  be  established  in  each,  with  schools 
for  every  branch  of  instruction  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  (»f  civili/.ed 
life,  that  all  the  tribes  now  within  our  limits  might  gradually  be  drawn 
there.'  On  the  Kith  of  December,  1824,  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  was  instructed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Re])resenta- 
tives,  ‘to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  organizing  all  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  Territo¬ 
ries  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  into  a  separate  Territory,  to  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  may  think  best,  to  colonize 
all  the  Indians  of  the  present  States  and  Territories  ]>ermanently 
within  the  same.’  On  the  27th  of  January,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  again 
]>resented  this  subject  to  the  House  of  llepreseiitatives,  in  a  s])ecial 
message.  ‘  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished,*  he  said,  ‘  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  tribes  to  the  territory  designated,  on  conditions  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  honourable  t(»  the  United  States. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  conveying  b)  each  tribe  a  good  title  to  an  ade- 
tpiate  portion  of  land,  to  which  it  may  consent  to  remove,  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  it  there  a  system  of  internal  government,  which  shall 
pnitect  their  pro})erty  from  invasion,  and  by  the  regular  pn>gress  (T  im¬ 
provement  and  civilization,  prevent  that  degeneracy  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  marked  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  state.’  ‘  The 
digest  of  such  a  government,  with  the  c«msent  of  the  Indians,  which 
should  be  endmved  with  sufHcient  ])owers  to  meet  all  the  objects  c(ni- 
templated  :  to  connect  the  several  tribes  together  in  a  bond  of  amity, 
and  preserve  order  in  each  ;  to  prevent  intrusions  on  their  j)roperty  ; 
to  teach  them,  by  regular  instruction,  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
make  them  a  civilized  ])eo])le,  is  an  object  of  very  high  importance.  It 
is  the  powerful  consideratitm  which  we  have  to  offer  to  these  tribes,  as 
an  inducement  to  relinquish  the  lands  on  which  they  now  reside,  and  to 
remove  to  those  which  are  designated.’  ‘To  the  United  States,  the  j)ro- 
povsed  arrangement  offers  many  important  advantages,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Hy  the  establishment  of 
such  a  government  over  these  tribes,  with  their  consent,  we  become  in 
reality  their  benefactors.  The  relalicm  of  conflicting  interests,  which 
has  heretofore  existed  between  them  and  our  frontier  settlements,  will 
ct»ase.  There  will  be  no  more  wars  between  them  and  the  United 
Stites.  Adopting  such  a  government,  their  movement  will  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  us,  and  its  gcHul  effects  be  felt  through  the  wlude  extent  of 
<nir  territory  to  the  Pacific.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  through 
the  agency  of  such  a  government,  the  condititni  of  all  the  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  that  vast  region  may  be  essentially  improved  ;  that  permanent 
peace  may  be  preserved  with  them,  and  our  commerce  be  much  ex¬ 
tended.’ 

«  »  *  * 

‘  These  official  papers  hwk  to  the  removal,  permanent  settlement,  and 
proU'ction  of  the  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  a  ’IVrritorial  Uo- 
vernment  as  measures  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  demanded  by 
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a  just  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  treaty  witli 
the  Cherokees  of  May  1),  may  be  considered  as  the  first  formal 

recognition  of  and  action  upon  these  principles,  as  it  secured  to  them 
a  permanent  home  under  the  most  solemn  guaranty  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  should  remain  theirs  for  ever,  and  stipulated  that  the 
United  States  would  give  them  a  set  of  plain  laws,  and  cause  their 
lands  to  be  laid  off,  whenever  they  wished  to  own  them  individually. 

*  In  the  message  at  the  oj)ening  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Congress,  President  Jackson  suggested  ‘  the  ;])ropriety  of  setting 
apart  an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits 
of  any  State  or  Territory  now  formed,  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it ;  each  tribe  having  a  distinct 
control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use.’  ^  There,*  he  observed, 

‘  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  of  their  own 
ch<»ice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the  United  States,  than  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  j)reserve  ])eace  on  the  frontier  and  between  the 
several  tribes.*  In  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  War,  which  ac- 
C(unpanied  this  message,  Mr.  Eaton  remarked,  ‘  no  better  plan  can  l>e 
thought  of,  than  that  the  United  States  shall  put  in  o})eration  such  a 
system  of  Indian  protection  and  government,  west  of  the  !Alississippi, 
as  that  a  confidence  may  be  reposed  that  they  are  indeed  our  fostered 
children,  and  the  Government  not  only  so  disposed  to  consider,  but 
practically  to  evince  their  good  feelings  towards  them.  At  present  an 
«)bjection  arises  with  the  weaker  tribes.  They  are  indisposed  to  emi¬ 
grate,  from  an  apprehension  that  powerful  and  stronger  neighbours 
may  oppress  them,  and  that  no  surer  protection  can  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  in  the  west,  than  is  possessed  already  where  they 
reside.  To  remove  such  a})j)rehensions  will  be  of  importance. 

‘  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  consideration,  if  an  Indian  terri¬ 
tory,  without  the  range  of  western  States  and  Territories,  might  not  Ihj 
advantageously  created ;  to  give  efficiency  and  to  inspire  confidence, 
military  posts,  under  some  able  and  discreet  officer  of  the  army,  to  Ik? 
designated  at  some  central  and  convenient  point.  Intrusions  from  the 
whites  might  thus  be  restrained,  and  the  Indians  maintained  in 
quiet  with  each  other.  Laws  for  their  general  government  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  amongst  the  tribes,  to  be  the  act  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  right  to  the  Indians  in  council  to  make  their  own  municipal  regula¬ 
tions.* 

*  The  Act  of  Congress  of  Alay  28,  1830,  was  the  authoritative  sanc¬ 
tion  of  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President.  Numerous  treaties  for  the  cession  and  exchange  of 
lands  have  since  been  made  with  Indian  tribes  ;  and  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  many  of  them,  and  portions  of  others,  have  been  removed.  From 
a  want  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  errors 
were  made  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  and  questions  arose  which  remained  long  unsettled,  and 
proved  to  be  of  difficult  adjustment.  ’J'he  relations  between  the  indi¬ 
genous  and  emigrated  tribes  were  of  novel  character,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  them  upon  an  amic4d)le  basis  was  evidently  of  great  importance 
to  them  and  to  our  own  citizens.  These  considerations  were  presented 
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to  Congress  in  a  Report  fn»m  this  department  to  tlie  President,  dateil 
Febniary  10,  1832,  which  was  transmitted  to  that  Body  on  the  same 
day.  Approving  the  measure  recommended  at  the  close  of  that  Report, 
Congress  passed  the  Act  of  July  14,  1832,  providing  for  the  apjmrit- 
ntenf  of  three  cojnmissvmcrs  to  treat  with  the  Indians t  and  for  othtr 
purposes.* 

’  ^  *  *  * 

‘  By  the  Bill  of  1834,  it  was  ‘  made  competent  for  the 
council  of  confederated  tril)es  to  elect,  in  such  manner  as  the 
general  council  may  prescribe,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have 
the  same  power,  privileges,  and  compensation  as  are  piissessed  by  the 
delegates  of  the  respective  territories.*  In  the  Bill  of  183b,  the  phra¬ 
seology  in  reference  to  this  subject  was  changed,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  residence  of  a  delegate  ‘  at  the  seat  of  Government  during  the 
session  of  Congress,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  as 
that  of  a  delegate  from  a  territory.*  The  terms  of  the  first  Bill  con- 
f(>rm  most  nearly  to  the  view  s  of  the  Indians  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
have  at  any  time  been  made  knowm.  The  Clu»ctaws,  in  the  22nd 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  September  27,  1830,  and  the  Cherokees,  in 
the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  December  29,  1835,  expressed  a  soli¬ 
citude  that  they  might  have  the  privilege  of  a  delegate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Re])resentatives.  These  treaties  having  been  ratified 
witlunit  any  exception  being  taken  to  these  articles,  may  it  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  Congress  intended,  whenever  it  w^as  determined  that  this 
measure  w’as  proper,  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  these  tribes,  to  the 
extent,  and  in  the  manner  they  themselves  desired  ? 

‘  It  is  W'(»rthy  of  remark,  that  the  ])roposition,  to  admit  a  delegate 
fnmi  the  Indians  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council,  W'as  first  made  to 
them  by  the  United  States,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  the 
(>th  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Delaw  ares,  of  September  17>  1778, 

‘  it  is  further  agreed  on  betw'een  the  contracting  parties,  (should  it  for 
the  future  be  found  conducive  fi>r  the  mutual  interests  of  both  par- 
tit's,)  to  invite  any  other  tribes,  who  have  been  friends  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  Sfcites,  tt>  join  the  present  confederation,  and  to  form  a 
State,  whereof  the  Delaw'are  nation  shall  1h'  the  head,  and  have  a  re¬ 
presentation  in  Congress.*  It  is  ap]>arent  from  the  preceding  ])art  of 
the  section,  that  the  object  was  to  obviate  the  false  supgesiions  of  the 
enemies  of  the  I  nited  States,  who  had  ‘  endeavoured,  by  every  artifice 
in  their  power,  to  possess  the  Indians  in  general  with  an  o])inion,  that 
it  w'ius  the  desipi  of  the  States  to  extir])ate  the  Indians,  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  their  country.*  In  addition  to  the  conciliatory  influence  of 
the  measure,  it  has,  at  the  present  day,  additional  importance  from  the 
increased  extent  of  our  Indian  relations,  and  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  Indians  themselves  to  atlbrd  information,  that  will  be  useful  in 
the  prepanuion  of  the  laws  affecting  them. 

*  if  » 

‘The  Act  of  ISIay  28,  1830,  gave  to  this  matter  a  new*  character.  It 
distinctly  authorized  treaties  for  the  exchange  and  cession  of  lands,  the 
conveyance  in  fee  of  txpiivalent  tracts  to  the  Indians,  and  the  extension 
to  them,  at  all  times,  of  adequate  protection.  Since  its  passage,  the 
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current  of  emigration  has  l)een  constantly  Bowing,  with  different  degrees 
of  rapidity  at  different  times.  More  liberal  arrangements  have  been 
made,  in  treaties,  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
promotion  of  their  comfort.  The  stipulations  made  with  the  Choctaws 
in  18*1(1,  provided  reservations  of  land,  large  annuities,  means  for  edu¬ 
cation,  churches,  agricultural  and  mechanical  establishments,  and  ample 
donations  of  blankets,  rifles  and  agricultural  implements.  The  stipu¬ 
lations  in  subsequent  treaties  with  other  tribes  have  conformed  to 
these,  the  amounts  and  quantities  being,  of  course,  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  were  made.  As  a  natural 
result,  the  emigrated  tribes,  having  these  advantages  and  facilities, 
have  acquired  property,  and  with  property  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  self-respect,  and  a  desire  to  advance  in  civilization.  This  has  been 
especially  the  case  with  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  the 
three  largest  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  territory,  as  these 
were  described  in  the  two  Bills  rep<»rted  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  acting  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  compliance 
with  a  circular  from  this  office,  has  made  a  very  valuable  and  sensible 
report,  abounding  in  facts  illustrative  of  the  prosjierous  condition  of 
these  people.  I  have  collated  some  of  them,  as  the  happy  condition  of 
things  which  they  exhibit,  forms  one  of  the  arguments,  upon  which 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  government,  competent  to  afford  secu¬ 
rity  and  protection,  may  be  rested. 

‘  It  is  a  source  of  serious  gratitude,’  he  observes,  speaking  of  the 
Choctaws,  ‘  to  witness  their  gradual  improvement.*  They  are  governed 
by  a  written  constitution,  and  have  an  annual  general  council,  to  which 
twenty-seven  members  are  elected,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  annuity, 
and  who  pass  such  laws  as  they  think  ])roper.  The  three  chiefs  of  the 
nation  meet  with  the  council,  any  two  of  whom  can  exercise  the  veto 
power  ;  but  if  a  Bill  be  again  passed  by  tw<»-thirds  of  the  council,  it 
becomes  a  law.  Their  laws  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  copies  of  them, 
and  of  the  cc'iistitution,  are  left  with  the  agent.  A  new  council-house 
and  houses  for  their  chiefs  are  in  process  of  construction.  *rhc  middle 
country,  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers,  Blue  Boggy  and 
the  Canadian,  is  particularly  fitted  for  raising  stock.  The  Red  River 
part  is  destined  simn  to  Ik*  a  fine  cotton-growing  country ;  the  native 
traders  have  erected  cotton  gins,  and  they  purchase  all  the  cotton 
that  is  raised  by  the  common  Indians  and  half  breeds.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  50(1  bales  will  go  down  Red  River,  fnim  the  Choctaws, 
this  year.  There  is  one  good  grist  and  saw-mill  near  Red  River,  and 
anotlier  is  building  on  the  Poteau,  from  which  large  quantities  of  lum¬ 
ber  will  go  down  the  Arkansas.  I’o  a  great  extent  the  trade  with 
these  Indians  is  carried  on  by  the  natives.  ‘  I  can  state,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  two  native  Choctaws  on  Red  River  have  this  year 
brought  into  the  country  2(),0(K)  dollars  worth  of  goods  ;  and  there  are 
others  engaged  in  smaller  trade  of  from  20(M)  to  10,000  dollars,  lliey 
make  their  purchases  in  New  Orleans,  and,  1  understand,  are  in  gcKid 
credit.*  The  assistants  in  the  three  public  smith-sho])s  are  natives, 
who,  in  a  year  or  two,  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  them.  Besides 
these  shops  they  have  five  others  of  their  own,  that  are  used  in  the 
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farming  season.  ‘I'he  chase,  for  a  living,  is  now  nearly  ahaiuloned  ; 
many  take  a  fall  hunt,  but  it  is  more  an  excursion  of  pleasure  than  a 
pursuit  of  gain/ 

‘  *  Of  the  Cherokees,*  he  says,  ‘they  are  gradually  progressing  in 
civilization  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  amongst  them  are  many 
intelligent  men.  .  They  raise  corn,  l)eef,  |M)rk,  sheep,  «&c.,  to  a  con- 
sideralde  extent,  and  in  travelling  through  their  country  you  are  quite 
comfortably  entertained.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade  with 
their  own  people ;  they  are,  however,  not  located  advantageously  for 
the  cultivation  t)f  cotton.  They  have  some  mills  erected  amongst 
them  ;  and  with  a  wide  extent  of  country,  a  portion  of  it  finely 
watered,  they  bid  fair,  with  frugality  and  temperance,  to  become  a 
leading  tribe.’  A  similar  account  (»f  these  Indians  was  given  by  the 
commissioners  in  1834,  and  tliey  stated,  besides,  that  a  government 
had  been  organized  by  them,  laws  ordained,  and  enforced  by  a  body  of 
sheriffs,  termed  light  horse. 

‘  ‘  The  Creeks,'  continues  the  acting  superintendent,  ‘  have  a  rich 
country,  and  those  of  them  that  emigrated  with  IM‘Intosh  have  been 
engaged  busily  in  making  corn  ;  they  usually  have  a  large  surplus,  as 
high  some  years  as  38,008  bushels,  besides  stock  of  every  description. 
As  there  is  now  a  large  emigration  coming  to  the  country,  tliey  will 
find  a  sale  for  all  they  may  have  to  sell.  Tliey  have  not  yet  engaged 
in  trade.’ 

‘  In  another  communication;  he  mentions  that  there  are  seventeen 
churches  within  the  limits  of  these  three  tribes :  ten  in  tlie  Choctaw, 

four  ill  the  Cherokee,  and  three  in  the  Creek  country. 

*  *  *  * 

'  ‘  The  obligations  whicli  the  United  States  have  assumed  in  their 
negotiations  with  some  of  these  Indians,  and  in  their  legislation  in 
regard  to  them,  have  no  inconsiderable  bearing  upon  this  matter  of. 
protection  and  government.  With  the  largest  of  the  emigrated  tribes, 
the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  C’herokees,  the  United  States  have  made 
treaties  containing  stipulations,  which  bind  them  to  secure  to  these 
Indians  ‘  tlie  jurisdiction  and  government  of  all  the  persons  and  pro- 
pi‘rty  that  may  be  within  their  limits  west.*  This  language  is  quoted 
from  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws,  of  September 
27>  1830.  The  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  of 
March  24,  1832,  and  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chero¬ 
kees,  of  December  21),  1835,  secure  to  those  tribes  similar  powers.  By 
the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Intercourse  Act  of  1834,  it  is  prescribed, 

‘  that  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  ])rovides  for  the 
punislinient  of  crimes  committed  within  any  place  within  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
Indian  country  :  Provided,  The  same  shall  not  extend  to  crimes. com¬ 
mitted  by  one  Indian  against  the  ])erson  and  property  of  another 
Indian,*  Thus  the  right  to  form  and  administer  all  laws  is  solemnly 
guarantetnl  to  tlu»se  Indians.  And  it  is  stated  by  General  Stokes,  the 
agent  for  the  Cherokees,  that  they  ‘are  in  the  habit  of  making  written 
wills,  deeds  of  gift,  bills  of  sale,  written  judgments  of  their  courts, 
written  judgments  of  arbitration,  and  written  settlements  of  the  es- 
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tales  i)f  deceased  j)ers<Mis.’  Tlie  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  be¬ 
tween  the  native  and  the  native  trader,  and  betwetni  the  latter  and  our 
own  citizens,  now  becoming  important  in  extent  and  amount,  are  also 
to  be  regulated  and  guarded  by  them.’ — pp.  () — 1(5. 

The  Indian  terrltorif  which  is  the  subject  of  this  report,  contains 
upwards  of  60, 000, 000  of  acres,  of  which  the  removed  tribes 
have  already  had  32,000,000  assigned  to  them.  The  residue 
are  to  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  tribes,  or  belong  to  the 
Imlians  already  on  those  lands.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
IS36,  was  45,(500;  the  nninln'r  cf  the  Indians  still  witliin  tin* 
limits  of  the  States,  was  57,333 :  the  number  of  the  indigenous 
tribes,  was  150,000.  The  expense  incurred  in  removing  the 
emigrants  was  £1(5,000,000  sterling.  The  quantity  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  required  by  the  government  under 
the  removal  treaties,  is  03,000,000  of  acres,  which  must  far  exceed 
the  ex|)ense  of  the  scheme.  The  stiitc  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  among  the  Indians  is  described  as  being  imperfectly 
kijown.  I)ut  it  is  asserted  in  tlie  report  already  quoted,  that  the 
tril)es,  generally,  strongly  desire  education  for  their  children.  The 
best  instructed  tribes,  the  Chocbiws,  hcive  301  pupils  at  the  smaller 
schools  under  twenty  teachers,  of  whom  five  are  Indians.  These* 
twenty  smaller  schools  are  supported,  twelve  by  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  three  by  the  United  States  under  treaty, 
and  five  by  the  ChocUiw  nation  itself;  sixty-seven  Choctaw 
students,  besides  eighty-nine  other  Indians,  are,  also,  at  a  remark¬ 
able  academy  in  Kentucky,  managed  by  the  Baptists.  The 
<*ighty-nine  belong  to  eight  other  tribes,  one  of  which  is  the 
unfortunate  Seminoles.  Four  Indians,  als'o,  are  students  at  law. 
'rhe  schools  among  the  Choctiivvs  are  favorite  institutions  with 
them,  and  under  the  teaching  of  competent  men,  and  the  super¬ 
vision  agent,  have  produced  and  arc  producing  essential  benefits. 
'I'he  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Moravian  Missionaries’  history,  have  been  improved  by  the 
labours  of  instructors  long  established  among  them.  Minor  scho¬ 
lastic  institutions  exist  in  their  infancy  among  three  other  remote 
tribes,  who  regard  them  with  favour.  In  all  these  establishments, 
instruction  in  manual  mechanical  arts  and  in  agriculture  is  com¬ 
bined  with  intellectual  culture ;  and  there  is  an  increasing  dispo¬ 
sition  among  the  Indians  to  have  them  located  in  their  own 
country,  where  they  are  said  to  become  objects  of  common  feel¬ 
ing  and  interest. 

These  institutions  are  supported  partly  by  sums  stipulated  for 
in  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians;  partly  by 
voluntary  Missionary  Societies,  partly  by  the  tribes  themselves ; 
and  partly  by  an  annual  grant  of  Congress  ])aid  over  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  A  portion  of  the  annual  grant,  cjilled  for  many  years 
the  rivifization  ftmd,  and  amounting  to  £2500  a-year,  is  cirn‘fiy 
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expended  in  tliose  institutions  ainonir  Indians  on  the  remote 
frontier,  where  no  other  provision  is  yet  made  for  tlie  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Upon  this  head  it  is  an  interesting^  faet,  tliat  tlie  small  rem¬ 
nants  of  three  tribes,  now  united  emigrants  in  tlie  new  territory, 
.and  tunountin^  only  to  18(U)  souls,  have  appropriated  liy  their 
treaty  of  sale  of  their  old  lands  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  sum 
£20,000  out  of  the  price  as  ‘a  perpetual  fund  for  edueatioii  and 
‘  the  eneouraii^ement  of  the  domestie  arts,’  under  the  manaij^ement 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  ])roviso  that  the 
Indian  confederates  shall  manage  this  fund,  when  ‘suilieiently  en¬ 
lightened’  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  'Hie  ])eriod  of  tlieir  sulHcient 
advancement  is  to  be  declared  by  the  president  and  senate  of 
the  United  Suites.’^ 

The  treaty  havin<>^  appropriation,  is  one  of  tliose  to  which  the 
severe  reproach  of  the  American  author  above  (pioted,  is  not 
applicable.  IW  this  treaty,  the  Indians  sold  to  the  United  States 
5,000,000  of  acres  aloinj;*  the  western  shore  of  Lake'  Michiiran, 
tiikino;  for  that  land  5,000,000  west  of  the  Mississippi,  jiart  of  the 
new  territory  ;  with  £(»0,0()0  in  money;  £3,500  a-yi‘ar  lor  twenty 
years  ;  £25,000  in  j^oods  ;  £10,000  to  be  expended  in  ‘  mills,  farm- 
Miouses,  Indians’  houses,  blaeksiiiiths’  shops,  agricultural  improvc- 
‘  merits,  ini])lenients,  and  stock  ;  and  for  the  sup|)ort  of  such  ine- 
‘dical  men,  millers,  farmers,  blacksmiths,  and  other  mcclianics  ’ 
Its  the  jnesident  may  direct;  and  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
£2000  for  instruction. 

Tlie  provisions  for  medical  aid  in  the  forep^oinii^  appropriation 
of  the  price  of  land,  relates  to  a  subject  which  lias  liith.erto 
received  far  too  little  attention.  'The  American  Missionary 
Societies  have  been  the  first  to  ap]>ly  a  consich'rable  correction  to 
past  errors  on  this  bead  ;  as  they  are  understood  to  send  out  their 
labourers  in  ]>arties  of  three  families,  or  individuals,  of  whom  one 
is  always  a  regularly  tann^ht  nu'dical  practitioner.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  document  before  us,  whether  the  American  orovern- 
nient  has  carried  out  this  ])rovision  of  the  treaty,  and  similar  pro¬ 
visions  in  other  treaties,  in  a  suitable  manner. 

On  this,  and  on  numerous  other  weighty  points,  this  sclieme  of 
securing  to  the  Indians  lands  where  they  may,  at  last,  be  at  ivst ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ^ivin^  them  syflicient  means  of  civUi- 
zdtion^  must  be  applauded,  especially,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
remote  tribes  already  settled  in  their  owui  homes  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  (piestion.  The  attempt  to  protect,  and  civilize  the  native 
]>eople  there,  is  in  its  better  parts  the  first  that  has  been  made  upon 
a  ^ood  and  extensive  plan  with  those  objects  in  view,  by  any 


government. 


In  order  to  give  a  ]>ernianent  character  to  this  attempt,  in 
December  last  there  was  brought  into  Congress, 
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‘  A  Bill  to  provide  for  tlie  security  and  j)rotection  of  tlie  emigrant 
and  other  Indians  west  of  the  States  of  ^lissonri  and  Arkansas,  of 
which  the  1st  section  enacts,  That  the  country,  heginniiig  at  the 
sources  of  the  Pnncah  river  ;  thence,  down  said  river,  to  JMissonri 
river;  thence,  down  jNIisvSonri  river,  (ui  the  south-west  bank,  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  ;  thence,  along  the  western  line  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  ;  thence, 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  Red  River  ; 
thence,  np  Red  River,  to  a  point  miles  in  a  direct  course  west  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  ;  thence,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  beginning,  be 
denominated  the  Indian  Territory,  and  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  who  have,  <»r  may  have,  a  right  to  the  same : 
Provided,  That  the  lands  secured  to  any  tribe  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  when  such  tribe  shall  abandon  the  same,  or  become  ex¬ 
tinct  :  Provided,  also,  That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  military  roads  through  the  same,  and  occupy  a  snlhcient 
quantity  for  military  posts,  and  for  the  residence  of  such  persons  as 
shall  be  anthori7.ed  to  reside  in  the  Indian  country,  in  conformity  with 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States:  And  provided,  also,  That 
no  white  person,  either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
country,  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Indian  territory,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  without  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

‘  Section  2,  enacts :  That  a  sn])erintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  for  the 
said  Indian  territory,  who  shall  coiitiiine  in  oHice  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  with  a  salary  of  2,500  dollars  per  annum,  shall  reside  in  the  said 
Indian  territory,  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  be  enjoined  by  law, 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  President,  to 
whom,  as  often  ns  he  shall  refjuire  it,  the  said  superintendent  shall 
report  his  proceedings. 

‘  Section  3,  enacts :  That  a  secretary  of  said  Indian  territory,  ap- 
])ointed  for  tlie  term  of  four  years,  with  an  animal  salary  of  ITifM) 
dollars,  shall  reside  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent,  and  keo])  a  record  of  all  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
superintendent,  and  annually  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
President,  to  be  laid  before  Congress ;  and  perform  the  duties  of 
superintendent  during  the  vacancy  of  such  office,  or  during  the  absence 
of  the  superintendent. 

‘  Section  4,  enacts :  I'hat  each  of  the  tribes  residing  within  said 
Indian  territory  may  establish  and  maintain  such  government  and 
laws,  for  the  regulation  of  their  internal  concerns,  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper,  not  being  contrary  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  any 
existing  treaty  with  such  tribe,  or  to  the  laws  that  have  been  or 
may  be  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

‘  Section  5,  enacts  :  That  the  superintendent  shall  invite  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  embraced  in  this  Act,  to 
unite  in  a  general  council,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confedera¬ 
tion,  for  regulating  the  intercourse  and  preserving  peace  with  each 
other,  and  for  their  assent  to  such  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  may 
require  their  co-operation  or  assent ;  and  such  articles  of  confederation 
and  such  assent  shall  not  lie  binding  on  any  tribe  unless  subsequently 
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aKsentcd  to  by  such  tribe  in  council,  or  by  its  delegates  duly  autborized 
for  that  purpi»se ;  and  duplicates  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
of  such  act  of  assent,  shall  be  made,  one  of  which  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  President,  and  the  other  retained  in  the  oHice  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  :  Provided,  That  said  articles  of  confederation  shall  Ik?  of  no 
etfect  until  approved  by  the  President ;  and,  if  not  approved  by  him, 
they  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent,  to  be  again  submittiHl  to 
the  council  for  such  miHlitication  as  he  may  think  pro]H*r  :  Provided, 
further,  That  copies  of  the  articles  of  ciuifederation,  that  may  finally 
l>e  adopted,  shall  Ik*  laid  befiire  Congress  at  its  next  session  :  And  pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  the  said  confederation  may  be  carried  into  effect  by 
any  numl)er  of  trilnis  that  may  ch(K)se  thus  to  unite. 

*  Secti(m  0,  enacts :  That  any  of  the  tribes  now  within,  or  that  may 
hercMifter  emigrate  to,  sjiid  Indian  territory,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  ad- 
inittiHl  into  the  said  confederation  on  an  e(pial  footing  with  the  tribes 
first  assenting  thereto. 

‘  Section  7,  enacts  :  That  after  the  formation  of  such  confederation. 


and  according  to  an  article  to  Ik*  contained  in  it,  a  general  council  of 
the  tribes  composing  such  c^mfederation  shall  be  annually  held,  at  such 
place  as  the  superintendent  shall  a])]>oiut,  to  consist  (ff  not  more  than 
five,  m»r  less  than  two,  from  each  tribe,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  their 
respective  tribes,  in  such  ratio,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  pro- 
vidi'd  in  such  articles  <»f  confederation.  The  superintendent  shall  secure 
to  each  inemlK*r  ecpial  ]  rivileges,  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a 
<piorum  ;  and  the  said  council  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary 
regulations  respecting  the  intercourse  among  their  tribes,  and  with  other 
tribes,  for  the  preservation  of  ])eace,  to  ])ut  an  end  to  hostilities, 
and  generally  to  enact  such  laws  as  the  welfare  of  the  confederatitm 
shall  demand,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  he  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  this  Act,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  triht»s,  seve¬ 
rally,  to  manage  their  own  internal  concerns  ;  and  the  members  shall 


ri*ceive  from  the  United  States  their 


necessary  subsistence  while  at¬ 


tending  and  returning  from  the  tamncil,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law  :  Provided,  'I'he  laws  and  regulations  so  ])assed  he  not  repugnant 
to  the  j)rovisiuns  of  this  Act,  nor  to  the  treaties  with  such  tribes,  or 
with  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  ;  and,  to  that  end,  all  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  council  shall  he  submitted  to  the 
suj>eriuteudent,  and  shall  have  no  force  until  apj)roved  by  him  :  Pro- 
videtf,  further.  That  sjiid  laws  and  regulations  sliall  he  reported  by  the 
superintendent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not 
take  effect  until  apjiroved  by  him  :  And  provided,  further.  That  a 
regidar  journal  of  the  pnKwdings  of  the  council  shall  be  kept,  in  the 
Knglish  language,  and  certified  by  the  siiperintendent,  and  co])ies 
then*of  Ik*  printed,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  for  each  trilK*,  for  the 
Su|H*rintendent,  Secretary,  the  Office  of  Indism  Affairs,  the  (knnmittees 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  UepresentiXtives,  and 
the  library  of  Congress. 


‘  Section  Ik  And  to  ]>nMnote  the  advaiicvment  of  such  c<mfederated 
triU's  ill  the  science  of  civil  government,  to  afford  them  a  convincing 
pro*>t  id  the  desire  of  the  United  Slates  that  they  may  he  secured  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  fioe  goveininent,  and  to  enable  them  at 
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nil  times  t(»  represent  their  condition  to  the  (joverninent,  It  is  enacted* 
That  such  confederated  tribes,  or  their  general  eimucil„  mag  elect,  in 
such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  ^States  shall  direct,,  a  dele* 
gate  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  Government  daring  each  session  of  Con^ 
gress,  who  shall  be  of  Indian  descent,  and  an  acknowledged  metnber  of 
an  Indian  tribe*  and  7cho  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  vompensalion  as 
that  of  a  member  of  Conirress :  Provided,  That  the  council  may, 
after  the  two  iirst  years,  enact  laws  ])rescribinj?  the  iiuMle  of  such 
election  ;  which  laws  shall  he  aj)proved  hy  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  they  take  effect. 

*  Section  0,  enacts :  That  all  persons  employed  nnder  trejity  stipu¬ 
lations,  and  all  ])ersons  travelling;  in  or  through  said  Indiiui  territory, 
not  being  residents  therein,  shall  he  under  the  jirotection  of,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  any  such  |H*r8on  shall, 
within  said  Indian  territory,  eoniinit  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  it  shall  he  the  duty  ()f  the  superintendent  to  ciiuse  such 
ptTsous  to  be  a])])reheiided,  and  removed  for  trial  to  the  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  having  jurisdiction  of  such  (»frence. 

‘Section  1(1,  enacts:  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  effect,  all  that  ]>art  of  the  said  Indian  territory  that  lies  south  of 
the  lu^rth  line  <»f  the  lands  assigned  to  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians,  shall 
he,  and  hereby  is,  annexed  to  the  judicial  district  of  Arkansas  ;  and 
that  all  that  part  of  said  territ(>ry  that  lies  north  of  said  line  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby,  annexed  to  the  judicial  district  of  iMissouri.  * 

T  he  success  of  this  better  part  of  the  new  system,  is,  however, 
seriously  oiulaiigercd  by  two  errors  uiiworlhy  of  an  enlightened 
and  humane  peoj)le. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  sufferings  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  emigration  of  large  bodies  of  peo})le,  when  not 
consoled  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  free  agents  seeking  to  better 
their  condition,  the  forcing  men  in  any  state  of  society  to  quit 
tlieir  homes,  is  a  wrong  not  to  be  compensated  l)y  even  great 
possible  benefit;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  s;iy,  that  many 
of  the  treaties  of  the  Indians  with  the  United  States,  have 

been  free  acts  on  the  part  of  the  tribes.  T  he  will  of  every  man  of 
them,  tlierefore,  who  is  reluctant  to  leave  his  ancient  home,  onglit 
to  be  res})eeted,  and  every  vestige  of  compulsion  erased  from  the 
whole  system.  It  is  the  more  reasonable  to  require  this  modifi¬ 
cation  in  it,  inasmncli  as  its  better  parts,  namely,  its  good  civilizing 
inMiliitions  in  the  new  territory,  with  the  extension  of  missions, 
and  other  aids  now  in  prej)aration,  will  make  it  abundantly  at¬ 
tractive  ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  proved  to  be  by  the  fact  of 
a  large  body  of  U|>per  Canadian  Indians  having  volimUirily 
abandoned  their  lands  nnder  the  British  government  in  order  to 
go  to  the  W  est. 

There  is  another  motive  for  pausing  in  this  ])rojcct  of  removing 
so  many  peo]>le,  unwilling  to  exchange  their  ancient  homes 
for  the  new  country.  Jfiiis  is,  the  fear  of  their  resentment; 
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aiul  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  day  from  Washington 
on  tlie  subject  proves,  that  the  dangers  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Indians,  are  not  unnoticed  in  the  States;  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  following  remarks,  on  the  present  sUite  of  Indian 
affairs  : 

‘  The  rejection  by  Congress  of  the  memorial  of  the  Cherokeea  against 
Iteing  comjHjlled  to  emigrate,  has  created  so  much  dissatisfaction  among 
Uieui,  that  troops  are  sent  to  their  country.  Further  Indian  troul)h»s 
may,  idso,  Ik*  anticipated  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  where  a  hand 
of  starving  Osages  having  apj)lied  to  some  settlers  to  buy  fcKul,  were 
refused.  A  collision  was  the  consequence,  and  several  whites  were 
killed. 

*  The  Fl(»rida  w'ar  has  cost  many  millions,  and  now  employs  an  army 
of  8(MK)  men,  wdiose  exertions  hitherto  liave  not  been  attended  with 
success.  The  moral  effect  too  of  the  Seminoles  so  long  withstanding 
the  arms  of  the  repid)lic,  might,  if  known  to  remote  tribes,  induce 
them  to  make  common  cause.  The  Indians,  one  and  all,  both  by  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  wrongs  of  two  centuries,  as  well  as  by  present  suffering, 
are  constantly  incited  against  the  whites,  as  des])oilers  of  their  lands. 
Many  ex])erienced  statesmen,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  begin  to 
fear  that  banishing  them  all  into  one  j)articular  region,  may,  in  the  end, 
prove  inq>olitic,  as  the  various  tribes  will  ct>nstantly  communicate  with 
each  other,  all  animated  by  a  principle  of  enmity  against  civilization. 
Ami  if  a  chieftain  should  arise,  crafty,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  'war¬ 
like, — such,  for  example,  as  Terumseh, — it  is  possible,  that  he  might 
prevail  upon  them  to  unite  against  the  republic.  If,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  were  to  engage  in  a  war  of  vengeance,  the  conse(|uences 
to  the  border  states  would  be  too  frightful  for  contemplation.  Although 
their  ultimate  subjugation  would  be  inevitable,  yet  thousands  upini 
thousands  of  the  whites,  in  such  a  contest,  would  lx*  sacrificed  to  the 
bullet,  the  arrow,  the  tomahawk,  the  scal])iug  knife,  and  the  burning 
stake.  May  heaven  avert  such  a  calamity  from  the  people  of  this 
land  !  and,  yet,  without  the  ado])titm  of  a  firm,  humane,  and  cautious 
jMiliey  towards  the  Indians,  these  horrors,  U»  a  certain  extent,  are  far 
from  iin]M>ssil)le.  The  umjuelling  courage,  the  ferocity,  the  craft,  and 
perseverance  of  the  N<wlh  American^  Indian,  together  with  the 
cruelties  attendant  on  his  savage  mode  of  warfare — his  remarktihle  con¬ 
tempt  of  danger,  pain,  and  death,  render  him  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
enemies  on  the  face  of  the  earth.* — Con'csixmdencc  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. from  Philadelphia^  ^dh, 

Instead  then  of  the  pains  now  rashly  bestowed  upon  tlic 
removal  of  the  broken  tribes,  amounting  to  45,000  souls,  the 
strong  powers  and  resources  of  government  ought  to  be  turned  to 
their  protection  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  their  ririlizalion  at 
home  should  be  sought  by  measures  like  those  hdvcn  with  acknow¬ 
ledged  success  beyond  the  jMississijipi  in  our  days, — ^^just  as  in  other 
times,  very  considerable  progress  was  really  made  by  exertions  in 
favour  of  Indians  so  far  as  those  exertions  were  carried^  and  where 
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obstacles  existed  that  iniuvht  have  been  removed^  ovoii  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  winte  mon’s  sottloments.  • 

Wroiifif  feelings  alone  in  the  Americans  tliemselvos,  in  rej^ard 
to  the  coloured  race,  obstruct  this  course ;  and  it  is  those  feelings 
that  have  led  to  the  second  ^reat  error  alluded  to ;  namely,  tlie 
attempt  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  keepinsr  Indians  separait 
from  white  peo}>le.  ITniversal  experience  hits  proved  such  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  suLi^i^ests  that  every  care  should  bctidvcn  to  (pialify  the 
Indians  for  beariujy^  the  intercourse  which  cannot  be  prevented. 
The  evil  of  attemptiuir,  as  the  Americans  are  doi !!«!;•,  to  keep  the 
r.aces  separate,  does  not  end  with  the  attempt  beinir  merely  fruit¬ 
less — it  renders  the  wroiiiu^  fecliuirs  which  so  much  recpiire  to 
be  conciliated  or  controlled,  uniformly  more  mis4*hicvously  ob¬ 
stinate. 

The  wisest  policy  is  to  make  intercourse  usefid,  by  endeavourinir 
to  make  A/ ?/*,<?  just.  Wliat  American  law^  is  to  coloured  people  has 
been  shown  by  the  discpialification  indicted  on  their  witnesses. 
If  the  rule  as  to  the  oaths,  and  other  similar  points  be  ehan«^(Ml, 
the  proii^ress  of  the  sava<>je  will  be  cleared  of  incalculable  impedi¬ 
ments.  The  course  of  justice  between  man  and  man  beintr  rhus 
permitted  to  become  more  and  more  steady,  improvement  in 
manners  on  both  sides  will  gradually  follow  the  equality  of  legal 
conditions. 

Many  more  topics  might  be  suggested  for  legislative  and  admi¬ 
nistrative  reform,  on  which  we  liave  not  left  space  to  expatiate. 

I  bit  the  whole  sub  ject  is  at  length  brought  to  that  practical  stage 
which  must  presc'iit  future  occasions  for  reconsidering  it.  'i'he 
American  people  are  beginning  to  treat  it  as  one  of  real  national 
concern.  All  that  is  good  in  the  scheme  before  us,  sprung 
out  of  the  pojiiilar  elTorts  of  one  individual,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Morse,  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  succeeded  in  forming  so  nu¬ 
merous  a  society  for  obtaining  justice  for  the  Indians,  that 
some  influential  American  sUitesmen  opposed  him  as  likely  to 
create  a  dangerous  body  that  might  dicUite  to  the  sUite.  Books 
and  documents  of  all  kinds,  and  in  enormous  (piantities,  have  been 
published  upon  the  Indians  within  the  last  ten  years.  Hie  bad 
parts  of  the  new  scheme  were  strongly  opposed,  and  were  only 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  objections  made  to  all 
other  existing  systems;  and  if  in  England,  as  some  persons 
believe,  a  Intter  system  than  any  heretofore  devised,  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  esUddished  for  the  improvement  and  safety  of  coloured 
people,  the  happy  stale  of  our  political  relations  with  America 
may  recommend  it  to  a  favourable  reception  there. 
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Art.  VII.  BRIEF  NOTICE. 

The  Little  Sanctuary :  a  Scries  of  Domestic  Prayers  for  Morning  ami 

Etuming  during  Four  Weeks:  to  which  arc  added  Offices  for  Special 

Occasions.  By  the  Ilc^v.  R.  Winter  Hamilton.  8vo.  London : 

Hamilton  8c  Co.  1838. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  such  volumes  as  the  present  were  in 
extensive  demand.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  some  who  need  them, 
and  to  whom  they  may  be  useful,  it  is  both  kind  and  wise  in  the 
C’hristian  minister  to  furnish  them.  IMr.  Hamilton,  in  his  preface, 
carefully  guards  against  the  supposition  of  his  designing  to  supersede 
free  prayer.  ^  ]My  only  attempt,’  he  remarks,  ‘is  to  assist  those  heads 
‘  of  households,  who  cannot  or  will  not  offer  free  prayer.  Compositions 
‘  of  the  highi»st  order,  the  noblest  rituals,  are  imperfect  substitutes  for 
‘  its  ministration,  and  doubtful  apologies  for  its  neglect.’  In  such  cases 
his  volume  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in  sen¬ 
timent,  devout  in  spirit,  extensive  in  its  range,  and  varied  in  its  topic. 
If  we  were  to  make  any  exception,  it  would  be  to  the  length  of  some 
of  the  prayers,  and  to  an  occasional  stiffness  and  want  of  ease  in  their 
com})osition.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  l(M>k,  in  such  a  publication,  for  the 
simple  utterance  of  the  heart,  the  flowing  out  of  pure  and  ardent,  yi^t 
clijisteneil  emothm  wf.ich  mark  the  devotion  of  the  closet.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  henvever,  has  succeeded  to  a  happy  extent ;  and  to  such  as  need 
the  aid  he  has  furnished,  we  warmly  recommend  his  volume. 

A utT^Ti I .  lTt hHLVRY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Just  Put  dusked. 

Life  and  Administration  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon.  With  Original 
Corres]>ondcncc  and  Authentic  j)apers  never  before  published.  By  T.  H. 
Lister,  Esq.  3  vols.  Rvo. 

Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atonement,  Justification,  and 
Kegeneration.  By  George  Payne,  IjL.D.  Second  edition. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Bv  W.  Roberts,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  abridged.  (Christian’s  Family  Library.*) 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Use  of  Church  Authority,  Tradition,  and  Private  Judg¬ 
ment  in  the  Investigation  of  Revealed  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Moore  Capes, 
B.A.  8vo. 

Six  Years  in  Biscay :  com])rising  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Sieges  of 
Bilboa,  in  June,  183.5,  and  October  to  December,  183(? ;  and  of  the  Princijial 
Events  which  occurred  [in  that  City  and  the  Bascpic  Provinces,  during j  the 
years  1830  to  1837.  By  John  Francis  Bacon.  8vo. 

China  ;  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  special  reference  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel ;  containing  allusions  to  the  Antiquity,  Extent,  Po])ulation,  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Chinese.  B^"  W.  H.  Medhurst.  8vo. 

The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Tniro, 
Cornwall.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sydney,  A.M.  2nd.  edit.,  revised  and  enlarged. 

An  Analytic.al  and  Comparative  View’  of  all  Religions  now  extant  among 
Mankind  ;  with  their  internal  diversities  of  Creed  and  Profession.  By  Josiah 
Conder.  ^ 

The  History,  Antiquities,  Topography,  and  Statistics  of  Eastern  India  ; 
comprising  the  districts  of  Bchar,  Shahabad,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  relation  to  their 
Geology,  Ikitany,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  &.C.,  iSic.,  &.C.  By  Montgomery 
Martin,  Author  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  British  Colonies,*  &c.  3  vols.  Vol.  1. 

Lectures  ou  Church  Establishments.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 

ERRATA.— Page  5®7,  lino  Sid,  for  returns  read  retains. 

Pago  57),  line  37, /nr  Captain  llaitil  read  Captain  Uaiil  Hall. 

Page  574,  line  4I,/J»»’  Sjria  read  Styria. 


